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In 1949 we published a bock edited by Wilbur Schramm that was 
widely acknowledged to be a first-class introduction to a new and 
burgeoning field. Ws title was Moss Communications. It is now out 
of print, but we are pleased to announce the publication of a new 
book, which is its successor. 


In this volume there is a somewhat different approach and an 
entirely new set of articles. The purpose of the book is two-fold: to 
give the reader a basic understanding of the communication process 
ond particular information on one of its aspects — international 
communication. The second goal is achieved by drawing many of 
the illustrations from international communication and by devoting 
the latter port of the book exclusively to that field 


The articles are arranged under the foliowing subdivisions: the 
process of communication; the primary effect (attention); the effect 
of different channels; getting the meaning understood; modifying 
attitudes and opinions; effects in terms of groups; and special prob- 
lems of achieving an effect with international communication. 

There ore thirty-eight articles. Among the outhors are: Allport, 
Berelson, Cantril, Davison, Doob, Glock, Hovland, Janowitz, Klapper, 
Krech, Losswell, Lazorsfeld, Leighton, Lerner, Lumsdaine, Merton, 
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A SYMPOSIUM FROM THE AEJ 


What's Ahead in Journalism and 
Communications, 1955-1975 


PREFACE BY CHARLES E. SWANSON 


Vast changes will occur in every field of journalism during the 
next 20 years, according to seven specialists who participated in 
a research panel at the 1954 convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. The chairman, a former professor of 
journalism who is now in magazine research, sounds a note of 
challenge to both the universities and the media. 








3% IN THIS SYMPOSIUM SEVEN MEN, EACH DISTINGUISHED IN JOURNALISM AND 
communications and other fields as well, have risked a look 20 years ahead at the 
trends they sense in their specialties. In so doing, each has touched on some point 
or points quite unique from his fellows. Yet each has, somewhere, sounded a note 
that challenges every person who lives with, by and of the media and the press. 
This is the note: 


Change urges upon the media and the press at every point. 


True, some of the changes loom larger, more certain, more immediate than 
others. Indeed, some changes may depend upon the inventor of a new tube or 
printing process, a genius at reporting with the printed word, a great leader to 
guide massive organization and corporate energy, a scientist to discover how to 
teach quickly and cheaply millions to read faster and understand more. Change 
means uncertainty and it is uncertainty that faces those who live by newspaper, 
magazine, radio, book, television, advertising or journalism education. These 
essays pose for them a never-adequately answered question of how best to foresee 
these changes, to survive, to grow in some individual and important way. 

Possibly, an outcome of these forecasts of change may be a self-examination 
and a spurring for better knowledge about impending changes among young men 


*Research Department, The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Swanson formerly was 
connected with the journalism faculties of the University of Minnesota and the State University of 
Iowa and more recently with the Institute of Communications Research at the University of Illinois. 
As chairman of the AEJ Council on Communications Research for 1953-54, he presided over a research 
panel at the 1954 convention in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The seven papers in this symposium are an 
outgrowth of this panel. 
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and women planning careers in the media and among their mentors. After all, if 
man knows he can expect an earthquake, he will try to find some way to make his 
buildings stronger against the inevitable shock. So, if the right brains are excited 
by these essays, discoveries of new knowledge might bring results along these lines 
-—-the blanks to be filled in by future scholars publishing in this and other journals: 


Public understanding and support of a free press can be given a greater 
and more stable base by .. . ? 

Comparative studies of newspaper content will aid editors in vastly im- 
proving the quality of news, comment and features through . .. ? 

As many as 90% of the American people will have so great an interest 
and understanding of public affairs that they will vote in local, state and 
national elections when . . . ? 

Greater audiences for books will grow with . .. ? 

Magazines will multiply their audiences and their public stature by 

? 

Radio and television journalism will add to the effectiveness of the demo- 
cratic process because ... ? 

Journalism education will be the great transfer point of the humanities 
and the sciences into the minds of future talent of the media through 

? 

Another aspect of these essays should be touched upon. Where, how and why 
will these changes occur? To a great extent, one hinge of change is the American 
audience, 1955~75. The companion hinge is what the media do to win and hold 
their share of this audience. 

Look seriously ahead, if you will, at the changes impending in the American 
audience and the American market. Schools and colleges, as every educator knows, 
soon will bulge with added millions. The economic outlook is solid with plus signs. 
More people will work fewer hours for more money. What changes, for example, 
will be produced in the mass media by this avalanche of college-exposed minds 
moving into the American audience? 

Such questions have meaning for those who exercise their creative talent in 
shaping the content of a newspaper, a book, a magazine, a radio or television 
show, an advertisement. As always, they will try to anticipate changes and, in so 
doing, the more astute will seek evidence accurate enough to reduce some of their 
risks in deciding what the media shall say to the ever-changing American audience. 
Their efforts may be shared in business and industry where it acts. through adver- 
tising, with the media. 

What would an insistent demand (i.e., one backed by adequate funds for re- 
search) for more accurate evidence about the future of journalism and communi- 
cations imply for the kind of knowledge which will be acquired in the related 
sciences and in the universities where this knowledge is to grow? 

Each of these essays implies certain needs for new knowledge, but this preface 
might be allowed to suggest a few discoveries which would be welcomed: 


Theory which will permit more accurate predicting of what influences 
the political behavior of man. (The theory may come in part from psycho- 
logical, anthropological, sociological or even mathematical sources, so long 
as it is more accurate.) 
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Patterns of successful operation which will render the press secure and 
at the same time provide norms for newspaper quality and business oper- 
ating efficiency. 

A procedure for selecting elements in radio and television programs 
which will hold groups most desired in an audience, week after week. 

High-speed, efficient procedures to help editors select or adapt new kinds 
of material with less risk to attract specific groups into the audience of a 
newspaper, a magazine or a book. 

Some system to allow those who disagree violently to debate through the 
media without projecting their hatreds and violence upon the magazine, 
newspaper, book publisher or television network which presents their con- 
flicting views. 

Both theory and method for predicting and improving the utility of ad- 
vertising in lowering the costs of distribution and increasing the standard 
of living. 

High-school instruction which demonstrably increases the interests of 
future audiences in an ever-better quality of reading and which helps them 
to read, by habit, somewhere near their potential in speed and comprehen- 
sion, 

College and university atmosphere, procedures, curricula, lectures, 
courses—or whatever you please—which will inspire even more of the best 
young minds to seek careers in the media. 


Each reader will add his own wished-for knowledge to this Christmas tree. How- 


ever, such knowledge as cited above is no more than tinsel unless it is absorbed 
and re-structured in creative, imaginative, dynamic and courageous minds, able to 
meet and cope with change. Research is simply a process of discovering facts; it is 
helpful only if we have the intelligence and judgment to use it wisely. 

Each of these essayists already has influenced or led in this search for knowl- 
edge. Their work and that of their colleagues has sped the acts of discovery in 
many aspects of communications research. The implication for the sciences and 
the universities is that, more and more, the search for knowledge will increase in 
speed and scope wherever it touches the mass media. 

Such a flow of knowledge, stimulated even a little by these essays, may help 
those of us who live with, by and of the media and the press to foresee more 
clearly the impending change. Thus we shall survive it and grow, each in his own 
individual and important way. 





“Scientific management means a constant search for the facts, the true 
actualities, and their unprejudiced analysis. . . . Only by increased knowl- 
edge can we progress—perhaps I should say ‘survive.’ . . . Few realize 
that research can and should be just as effectively used in all functional 
branches of industry as in physics. Research into the problem of distribu- 
tion, jor instance, has paid General Motors big dividends. . . . The will- 
ingness and ability to apply such methods might well determine the extent 
of success of any enterprise, and the larger the enterprise the more vital it 
becomes.” —A. P. SLOAN Jr., Chairman of the Board, General Motors 
Corporation, in Saturday Evening Post, 213:62 (1940). 














BY FREDRICK S. 


The Future of a 
Free Press 


SIEBERT 


International tensions and possible shifts of power within the 
United States will bring threats to press freedom which can be 
offset only by improved press performance. Dr. Siebert, director 
of the School of Journalism and Communications at Illinois, is 
author of two books on laws affecting the press. 





Wf THE CONCEPT OF “FREEDOM OF THE 
press” is the basis of the American press 
system. The fundamental relationships 
of the press to the various units of gov- 
ernment, to the public which it serves 
and to the society of which it is a part 
are all conditioned by this basic philo- 
sophical, legal and constitutional con- 
cept. 

What is the status of this concept to- 
day and what developments can be rea- 
sonably predicted for the next 20 years? 
This paper will attempt a brief answer 
to these questions (1) by examining the 
concept as it exists today, (2) by de- 
scribing the forces which might effect a 
change and (3) by indicating tentative- 
ly the changes which are most likely to 
occur. 


First, let us examine the concept, 
freedom of the press, as it exists today. 
Traditionally, freedom of the press has 
meant the relation of the printed media 
of communication to the officially con- 
stituted government. Broadly in Amer- 
ica, this has meant the minimum of 
governmental interference with, or con- 
trol of, the privately operated press. Its 
philosophical basis has been that both 
government and society can best be 
served by permitting the private owners 


and operators full freedom of choice in 
the conduct of the press. 


Within the last 20 years there have 
been some significant shifts in the struc- 
ture of society in the United States, and 
these shifts have had a noticeable effect 
on the concept of freedom of the press. 
Among these shifts have been an in- 
crease in the functions of the federal 
government, an increased participation 
in world affairs, an assumption by the 
government of the obligation to provide 
a greater economic security for its citi- 
zenry, a growing concern over the de- 
velopment of economic monopolies and 
oligopolies, and (probably most impor- 
tant) an increased pervasiveness, and 
consequently an increased concern over 
the effects, of the mass media of com- 
munication. 

Our contemporary press has not been 
immune to these developments in our 
society. The older media have faced the 
competition of the newer electronic 
methods of reaching the public. Both 
new and old media have to some extent 
attempted to readjust themselves to 
changing conditions by a re-examination 
of their functions and responsibilities to 
society. 

Today we have a press which is con- 
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tinually attempting to adjust its tradi- 
tional position in society in order to 
meet the changes which are taking 
place. within the structure of that soci- 
ety. What those changes, if any, should 
be, and whether they can be made with- 
out damage either to the media or to 
society is the problem of the next 20 
years. 

To put the question on a broad phil- 
osophical basis: Will the press during 
the next 20 years be able to (or be per- 
mitted to) perform its functions in a 
democratic society by continuing its 
traditional status as a purely private 
enterprise, or will society demand that 
government play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in its regulation and control? 


@ LET ME DESCRIBE BRIEFLY THREE 
important developments which possibly 
may affect the status of freedom of the 
press in the United States. These are: 
(1) the possible shifts or changes in 
world conditions affecting the security 
of the United States, (2) the possible 
shifts in the locus of power within the 
United States and (3) the standards of 
performance maintained by the press 
as they affect the relation between the 
press and the government. 

I do not need to point out that major 
political and economic developments in 
the rest of the world will have a direct 
effect on our own institutions. We have 
faced the menace of world Communism 
for some time. It is impossible not to 
expect an increase in world tensions 
during the next 20 years. As these ten- 
sions increase, the free world will be 
forced to adjust itself in preparation for 
whatever conflict may develop and, as a 
part of this preparation, will be forced 
to tighten its control over its own insti- 
tutions and its own citizens. We have 
witnessed the beginning of such a tight- 
ening in the last several years. 

The media of communication are im- 


portant weapons in either a “cold” or a 
“hot” war. As tensions increase, it can 
be reasonably predicted that controls 
over all aspects of our society, including 
the press, w''l increase. The last 500 
years of his «, will demonstrate that as 
tensicn” ease, controls increase, and 
that in a. ,eriod in which a particular 
societ: i- fighting for survival, demo- 
cratic processes are at best curtailed and 
in many cases abandoned entirely. As 
an essential element in the democratic 
process, the press is particularly vulner- 
able under these conditions. 

A second development which may 
affect the future of freedom of the press 
is a possible shift in the locus of power 
within our own society. Along with the 
decline in democratic processes as a re- 
sult of world conditions, we can reason- 
ably forecast an increase in executive 
authority, especially at the national lev- 
el, and a corresponding decrease in the 
powers and functions of local govern- 
ments. This trend has been observable 
in the past and is likely to continue. As 
the welfare of our society becomes more 
and more dependent on world condi- 
tions, the powers and functions of the 
federal government will continue to in- 
crease. The traditional concept of free- 
dom of the press is closely tied to dem- 
ocratic local self-government. As this 
asrect of our society declines in impor- 
tance, the prospect of additional con- 
trols over all media of communication 
unfortunately will increase. 

A third development in our society 
which may in the end be strong enough 
to counteract the forces just described 
is adoption by the press itself of stan- 
dards of performance which will meet 
the needs of the times without further 
government controls or regulations. 


Our press has demonstrated that in 
wartime it can be trusted to devote its 
entire energies to the accomplishment 
of the immediate objective, the winning 
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of the war. It is not yet clear whether 
the press will of its own accord devote 
itself to the less definite goals of a free 
society in a period of high tension but 
short of war. 

However, there are indications that 
the media of mass communication can 
continue to operate as a private enter- 
prise with a minimum of governmental 
regulation by devoting themselves 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically to 
the job of preserving and defending our 
free society and our democratic way of 
life. In the end, the status of the press 
in ovr society will depend on how it 
performs. 


(4 NEXT, I SHOULD LIKE TO INDICATE 
some specific areas in which changes 
are taking place in the relation between 
the press and the government. During 
the past five years a favorable develop- 
ment occurred in the expansion of free- 
dom of access to government informa- 
tion. A number of organizations have 
worked on this problem, including the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, the APME, RTNDA, Sigma Delta 
Chi and state press associations. Much 
good work has been accomplished in 
opening up sources of news. Much still 
needs to be done both in federal agen- 
cies and in local governments. 


An allied problem is the growth in 
government public relations, especially 
at the federal level. To date there has 
been no clear definition of the functions 
of goverr:~ent public relations officers. 
These government employees can assist 
the press in the performance of its func- 
tions, and on the other hand they can be 
a distinct handicap in the job of report- 
ing the government to the people. A 
more precise definition of the functions 
of a government public relations officer 
is needed. 

An additional problem in the same 
area is that of the right of access to gov- 


ernment bodies by the newer media, 
particularly radio and television. No one 
today doubts that both radio and tele- 
vision are equipped to perform impor- 
tant informational services for a mass 
audience. How this service can be per- 
formed without at the same time giving 
the public only a dramatic and possibly 
a distorted picture of these activities has 
not yet been determined. The problem 
is being currently debated in such areas 
as reporting the courts, legislative com- 
mittees and administrative bodies. At 
the moment the trend is to curtail the 
direct reporting of courts and legisla- 
tive committees by radio and television. 

A second current development in the 
area of freedom of the press is the in- 
crease in what I call “labelling” or “dis- 
closure” legislation and a consequent 
decline in anonymity. The trend began 
back in 1938 with the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, amended in 1939 and 
again in 1942. A further step was the 
registration requirement of the Lobby- 
ing Act of 1946. The argument for this 
type of legislation is that disclosure is 
more effective than prosecution. 

More serious problems arise when 
legislation is enacted which requires the 
disclosure of lists of subscribers or con- 
tributors. The most recent example is 
the bill which requires subversive organ- 
izations to register printing presses and 
duplicating machines with the govern- 
ment. The Welker Bill to this effect was 
passed without debate by both Houses 
of Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. As this bill reached the final stage, 
Editor & Publisher for July 31, 1954, 
pointed out the threat inherent in this 
type of legislation and urged the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill. 

Further research and study must be 
made of this type of legislation which is 
usually proposed with the best of mo- 
tives but can open the breach for a 
flood of regulations designed to give the 
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government a tighter control over the 
instruments of communication. 

A third development affecting the fu- 
ture of freedom of the press will be 
mentioned but its discussion will be left 
to other members of this panel. The de- 
cline in competition among the various 
units within a medium is well docu- 
mented. This economic development 
poses serious problems tor the future of 
the triditional concept of freedom of 
the press. As the number of units de- 
creases and as these units attain a mo- 
nopolistic or semi-monopolistic position 
within their communities, the problem 
of resisting efforts to control the sur- 
viving units becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult. The press is facing serious eco- 
nomic problems. Costs of production 
have been constantly increasing. With- 
out an economically stable press, there 
can be no free press as we have known 
it. 


@ my LAST POINT IS THE PROBLEM 
created by the “public interest” concept 
as applied to the various media. It is 
now generally accepted the‘ the consti- 
tutional principles of freedom of the 
press apply to other media than news- 
papers and magazines. Motion pictures, 
radio and television have claimed, and 
rightfully so, that they are perform- 
ing essential information functions in 
our society. In so far as they are per- 
forming such functions, the courts have 
extended to them the protection of the 
First Amendment of the Bill of Rights. 


In some of these media, particularly 
in radio and television, the public util- 
ity concept of “public interest” has been 
the basis for regulatory legislation. The 
problem posed is whether radio can en- 
joy the privileges of a free press and at 
the same time be regulated “in the pub- 
lic interest.” Such seems to be the situ- 
ation at the present. If radio can be 
“free” and at the same time regulated, 


why not the other media? This problem 
is bound to arise, especially if world 
tensions and consequent domestic ten- 
sions continue to increase. 

The problem for the next 20 years is 
to survive as a nation in a free world. 
Such a serious problem will undoubt- 
edly tend to override whst may be con- 
sidered as relatively petty considerations 
of the individual owners and operators 
of the mass media. For the serious 
minded, the problem is the maintenance 
of our heritage of freedom in the face 
of a possible holocaust. 
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BY RAYMOND 8B. 


Responsible private ownership can solve its eco::*? 
by following the example of other successful itu. 
utilization of research, ine author believes. Dr. Nixon is profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of Minnesota and has been 
editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY since 1945. 


Who Will Own the Press 
In 1975? 


NIXON* 


problems 
ries in the 





V> WHO WILL OWN THE PRESS IN 1975? 
Will private ownership still be possible 
and profitable? Will the number of com- 
petitive newspapers continue to decline? 
Will the ownership of those papers tend 
to concentrate in even fewer hands? 
Will cross-channel ownership of the 
printed and electronic media show a 
further increase? Will governmental reg- 
ulation so throttle private ownership as 
to render it unstable and meaningless? 
Or will our free press so rise to the chal- 
lenge of the next two decades as to 
achieve even greater security and pres- 
tige? 

The answers to these questions, as Dr. 
Siebert has indicated, may not be de- 
cided by the press alone, nor even by 
this nation. A radical change in owner- 
ship could come as the result of a dis- 
astrous war or a severe depression, ei- 
ther of which might bring the end of all 
our democratic institutions in its wake. 
But barring any such catastrophe— 


*This paper has been revised since the Albu- 
querque convention to include more recent data 
and also to avoid repetition of material which ap- 
peared in the same author's “Changes in Reader 
Attitudes toward Daily Newspapers,” published 
in the Fall 1954 Journalism QuaRTeRty. A re- 
print of this earlier article may be obtained upon 
request. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to sources listed 
in the bibliography on Page 16. 


which sound and responsible journalism 
can certainly help us to avoid, what 
may we expect the pattern of ownership 
to be 20 years hence? 


First of all, what do we mean by the 
press? If like the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press we mean ail the 
media of mass communication, then we 
must recognize that the present rules 
and practices of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission tend to prevent ex- 
cessive ownership concentration in the 
radio and television field. Moreover, the 
FCC discourages cross-channel owner- 
ship of the printed and electronic media 
on any large scale, and along with the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Department 
of Justice exercises a restraining influ- 
ence on combinations between radio- 
television and the movies. 


In view of the attitudes shown by 
Congress and the Courts as well as the 
Commission over a long period of 
years, it is unrealistic to expect any re- 
versal in the FCC’s policy of attach- 
ing prime importance to ownership di- 
versification wherever there are two or 
more applicants for the same radio or 
television license. It will be recalled that 
the policy was welcomed by many 
newspaper publishers when it was 
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adopted in 1944, for it took the place 
of an earlier proposal to bar newspapers 
completely from radio station owner- 
ship (1). Since it is a flexible policy, the 
press must be particularily alert for 
signs of unfairness in its administration. 
The number of newspapers holding li- 
censes has grown steadily even under 
this policy, and it should continue to 
grow. But the proportion of newspaper- 
owned stations among all television and 
AM-radio stations has been on the de- 
crease since 1949, and it is almost cer- 
tain to decline further. 


Entirely aside from considerations of 
public policy, there are physical and 
economic limitations to the number of 
newspaper publishers who can operate 
television stations. This is small conso- 
lation, of course, to any one who feels 
that he has been treated unfairly in his 
application for an existing channel. But 
since research reveals no inherent sav- 


ings in the joint operation of a publish- 
ing and a broadcasting enterprise, few 
will deny that newspapers should devel- 
op their own strong points—which are 
many—instead of looking to some other 
medium to make up their losses (5, 6). 


If radio and television programs dur- 
ing the next 20 years should create 
widespread dissatisfaction, it is quite 
possible that governmental regulation of 
broadcasting “in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity” may become 
much stricter than at present. Neverthe- 
less, it is inconceivable to me that an 
industry so sensitive to public approval 
as American broadcasting would ever 
allow conditions to deteriorate to the 
point where there would be any real de- 
mand for public ownership. Even less 
does it seem probable that there could 
develop, in a prosperous and relatively 
peaceful United States of America, any 
demand for public ownership of the 
printed media. 


On the basis of existing attitude sur- 
veys, however, it is evident that more 
and more readers are applying to their 
local newspapers the same “public in- 
terest” concept that underlies the legal 
regulation of radio and television (8). 
By deciding the extent to which a cer- 
tain paper—even a so-called “monop- 
oly” paper—is worthy of its econo ruic 
and moral support, the public exercises 
a most effective form of control. This is 
as it should be. 


But television already has blurred the 
faint line that separates the printed from 
the electronic media; if facsimile and 
such inventions as “ultrafax” come into 
general use, the line may become _al- 
most indistinguishable. When that hap- 
pens, the ability of the printed medium 
of news and comment to maintain its 
relatively greater freedom of operation 
will depend, as never before, upon the 
extent to which it has justified public 
confidence through a high standard of 
performance and socia! responsibility. 

Does the daily newspaper, in particu- 
lar, possess the capacity for self-im- 
provement which it must have if the 
present pattern of ownership is to con- 
tinue? Let us look at some recent trends 
and tendencies—first in publishing eco- 
nomics, then in reader attitudes, and 
finally in newspaper content. 


V> DESPITE PERPLEXING ECONOMIC 
problems—and perhaps, in part, be- 
cause of them—the daily newspaper 
publishing business in the United States 
“has attained the highest degree of sta- 
bility in its history” (9). John Cowles, 
president of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, recently observed that this eco- 
nomic soundness and independence has 
been “a principal factor in raising the 
standards of the press.” Mr. Cowles 
concluded a generally optimistic picture 
with this prediction—one which I am 
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sure he would be willing to extend un- 
til 1975: 


If we can avoid the calamity of a 
third world war which would, I fear, 
mean the end of civilization as we have 
known it, if we can maintain a rising 
prosperity here at home and help the 
rest of the free world to do the same, I 
think the next 10 years will for well 
managed, well edited newspapers be 
brighter than any decade in the past (2). 
During 1954—a year which was only 

“second best” for American business as 
a whole—vU. S. dailies reached a new 
high in both aggregate circ lation and 
total advertising revenue. Since the num- 
ber of dailies declined by 20 during tl 
year, and since a few in some of the 
larger metropolitan areas showed losses, 
many papers obviously enjoyed better 
than the average gains of 1.1% in cir- 
culation and 1% in advertising revenue 
reported by the trade press. 


True, total daily circulation since 
1950 has not been increasing as fast as 
the country’s population, but as an ear- 
lier analysis in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
pointed out, we have had such cyclical 
lags or dips before (3). The long-term 
trend is upward and should continue to 
be—provided publishers sense the 
meaning of a cycle quickly enough, and 
do something about it. 

That the United States is far from 
the saturation point in circulation is 
revealed by Unesco’s recent survey of 
The Daily Press. Great Britain leads the 
world with an average circulation of 
611 daily newspapers per 1,000 inhab- 
itants, while the United States is tied 
with Japan for 10th place with only 353 
dailies per 1,000. Also ranking ahead of 
this country are Sweden, 490; Luxem- 
bourg, 447; Iceland, 439; Australia, 
416; Norway, 396; Belgium, 384; Den- 
mark, 381, and New Zealand, 358. 
Compare this country’s resources and 
growth potential with that of any of the 


others named, then ask yourseif whether 
it is unreasonable to expect t'iat an esti- 
mated U. S. population of 200 to 220 
million in 1975 will be buying more 
than 100 million papers a day. 


An analysis by Dr. J. Edward Gerald 
of the University of Minnesota in 1952 
indicated that the U. S. economy could 
support the rapidly growing television 
industry without seriously altering the 
share of total advertising revenue avail- 
able for newspapers and magazines (4), 
and subsequent events have borne him 
out. Since another member of this 
panel is discussing the future of adver- 
tising, my only comment will be that 
the main problem, so far as the future 
of private ownership is concerned, is 
one of making certain that the rates 
charged for each class of advertising 
provide a fair margin of profit. When 
we observe the ever-widening differen- 
tial between the various kinds of rates 
and then note that newspaper expenses 
have been increasing since 1946 faster 
than revenue, despite a tremendous in- 
crease in tie ratio of advertising to non- 
advertising content, we cannot help but 
suspect that some advertising is being 
carried at a loss. A thorough cost anal- 
ysis of advertising rates is long overdue, 
and the newspaper which has made it- 
self indispensable in its community 
should emerge even stronger from any 
logical readjustment that may result. 


Because of the publicity given to the 
suspension of a number of old and dis- 
tinguished newspapers, we sometimes 
overlook that there has been a net in- 
crease of 21 in the total number of U. S. 
dailies over the last 10 years, as com- 
pared with a decrease of 200 in the pre- 
ceding 15 years. These more numerous 
but less publicized new papers have 
sprung up principally in the faster- 
growing cities of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation. Many have been weeklies trans- 
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formed into dailies—an experiment suc- 
cessful only one out of three times, but 
in any case requiring far less capital 
risk than an entirely new paper. 


Also frequently overlooked is the fact 
that more than a fourth of the so-called 
“disappearing dailies” actually go back 
to weekly or semi-weekly publication. 
Because of higher operating costs, ihe 
decision as to whether a newspaper 
should appear daily or less frequently 
depends nowadays much more upon the 
economic potential of the community 
than upon the wishful thinking of the 
publisher. A survey early in 1954 re- 
vealed that 401 U. S. dailies already 
had discontinued their unprofitable Sat- 
urday editions and were publishing only 
five days a week, or five days and Sun- 
day; 24 other “dailies” actuaily were 
appearing only four days a week. By 
1975 the Saturday afternoon paper, as 
we have known it, probably will be a 
thing of the past in three-fourths of the 
daily cities, although week-end editions 
may be much more popular. Readjust- 
ments of this kind are not necessarily a 
sign of weakness; on the contrary, they 
can result in papers both stronger and 
better. 


Outright suspensions will not be so 
numerous during the next 20 years as 
during the last three decades, for the 
simple reason that there are not many 
unprofitable papers left. The relatively 
few “marginal” dailies in this country 
today are principally at either end of 
the economic spectrum—a few in places 
too small to support a daily, where 
there will be readjustments of the kind 
already described, and a few more in 
large metropolitan areas where there is 
excessive competition for essentially the 
same kind of readers. Most other papers 
today are making a reasonable profit 
and are basically sound—first, because 
of the essential nature of the commodity 


they sell, and, second, because of the 
non-competitive position they hold (8, 
9). 

When we consider that 94.3% of all 
daily newspaper cities in the United 
States (as of January 1, 1955) are non- 
competitive—82% having only one 
daily, and 12.3% having only one 
mci ning-evening combination under 
single ownership or joint printing, we 
realize the extent to which stabilization 
has taken place. Add to this the long- 
term prospects in circulation and adver- 
tising, already described, and one other 
fact: that over the last 10 years the 
number of daily cities has increased 
from 1,396 to 1,448. We then conclude 
that the total number of daily newspa- 
pers in the United States should not fall 
much below the present figure of 1,765. 


The “era of consolidations” has about 
come to an end. As of January 1, 1955 
only 82 cities have competing dailies, 
and only 29 of these cities are in the 
100,000 to 500,000 population group, 
where combined operation appears to be 
most feasible. Thirty-six cities of less 
than 100,000 population also have com- 
peting dailies, but in cities of this size 
the number of new combinations 
formed during the last 10 years has 
been offset by the combinations becom- 
ing single dailies. This trend seems cer- 
tain to continue. 


The consolidations mest likely to in- 
crease in number are of the type repre- 
sented by the single daily now serving 
the three closely adjacent cities of Car- 
bondale, Herrin and Murphysboro, in 
southern Illinois. Some 28 other clus- 
ters of two or three adjoining commu- 
nities now have either a single daily or 
morning-evening combination in place 
of a number of separate—and weaker 
—papers. The “hyphenated city” daily 
—something between a local combina- 
tion and a newspaper “chain” or group 
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-—-may be the only answer in some 
cases to statistics showing that the mini- 
mum circulation required to support a 
paper of any given frequency is much 
larger today than formerly. 

As for newspaper “chains” or groups, 
they also will continue to grow in num- 
ber, but probably not in average size. 
On January 1, 1955 there were 95 such 
groups (two or more dailies in different 
cities but under a common ownership), 
with an average of 5 papers each. At no 
time since a count of 13 chains with 62 
dailies was made in 1910 does the size 
of such organizations appear to have 
averaged less than 4.1 or more than 5.7. 
Because of the objections to absentee 
control, the trend should continue to be 
away from the large national chain and 
toward the smaller regional group, with 
a much greater degree of local editorial 
autonomy (8, 9). 

Even if concentration through both 
local and group consolidation should 
proceed for the next 20 years at ap- 
proximately the same rate as that of the 
last decade, a possible total of 1,700 to 
1,800 dailies in 1975 still would repre- 
sent some 1,100 different ownerships. 
This is far from being an alarming de- 
gree of national concentration, espe- 
cially when it is compared with that in 
many basic U. S. industries. 

In the automobile industry, for exam- 
ple, three major companies last year 
controlled 94.2 % of the production. 
But the largest U. S. newspaper publish- 
ing organization—Hearst—has only 
about 9% of the daily circulation, and 
its proportion has been dwindling stead- 
ily. 


V> BUT NEWSPAPERING IS NOT ONLY A 
business and an industry; it also is an 
art and a profession, and through its 
many facets it serves one of the most 
vital needs of civilized man—the need 
for many kinds of information about 


QUARTERLY 


his local, national and world commu- 
nity that he simply cannot obtain in 
permanent, detailed and convenient 
form through any of the other existing 
media (10). If it were not for the les- 
son of history that this medium should 
be kept free from any kind of control 
that might endanger free discussion, the 
United States long ago probably would 
have had commissions to regulate news- 
papers in the same way that water, gas, 
electricity and other utilities are regu- 
lated. 


True, the natural working of eco- 
nomic laws is almost entirely respon- 
sible for the trend toward the elimina- 
tion of local newspaper competition. 
Moreover, radio, television, newsmaga- 
zines, outside newspapers and special 
interest publications of many kinds pro- 
vide the average U. S. citizen with a far 
greater diversity of news and comment 
than competing newspapers ever pro- 
vided. But that would mean little if the 
majority of readers ever became con- 
vinced that freedom of the press was 
being used simply for the benefit of the 
newspaper’s owners. 


Despite talk among publishers of a 
“cold war on newspapers” and of a 
“rash of anti-newspaper legislation,” a 
study of both governmental and public 
attitudes last spring convinced me that 
the people of this country still have 
faith in their newspapers—that is, good 
newspapers (8). Indeed, in only three 
of the 48 states did a spokesman for the 
state press association tell me that he 
thought the “climate of opinion” re- 
garding newspapers had “become less 
favorable” since 1945. One would not 
express an opinion, and 18 said they 
thought conditions had “remained about 
the same.” But 21 correspondents, rep- 
resenting 26 states, thought the public’s 
attitude toward newspapers definitely 
had “become more favorable.” 
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In this same study, a report was made 
on two sets of comparable reader atti- 
tude surveys conducted over the 1949 
to 1953 period in four single-ownership 
cities—Atlanta, Des Moines, Louisville 
and Minneapolis. In all four of these 
cities readers revealed in 1953 an even 
higher regard for the quality and fair- 
ness of the eight papers involved than 
had been shown in the earlier studies, 
and also a generally higher regard than 
was manifested by the readers of the 
highly competitive papers in Boston, 
Massachusetts. And Boston didn’t come 
out so badly, either (8). 


While any generalization about other 
newspapers would be unwarranted, 
these surveys do demonstrate that a so- 
cially responsible owner with a compe- 
tent publisher and staff can win increas- 
ing public confidence, even though the 
papers in question have a local “monop- 
oly” and even though, as in three of 
these cities, they also are part of a 
“chain” or group. 


Because of this heightening sense of 
responsibility among newspaper owners, 
the next 20 years should see a number 
of important U. S. dailies adopt “trust” 
arrangements similar to those already 
operating in England for The Times 
and the Manchester Guardian, and in 
this country on the Washington Post 
and Times Herald (see p. 69). The 
form may vary, but the result will be 
the same: to maintain independence 
and integrity, and to keep ownership 
out of unworthy hands. Some additional 
papers undoubtedly will come under 
employee ownership, like that of the 
Milwaukee Journal, or may be bought 
by employee-community groups, like 
that now operating the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. Other dailies under the more 
conventional type of private ownership 
will begin publishing their annual finan- 
cial statements, as the Boston Herald- 


Traveler Corporation already is doing. 
The effect of all such measures will be 
to strengthen public confidence and to 
lessen the chance of further legal re- 
strictions on ownership. 


It is the confidence of a fully in- 
formed public that will enable respon- 
sible newspapers to survive, even in the 
face of possible increases in price. The 
reader does not like the idea of a 7-cent 
or a 10-cent newspaper any more than 
he likes the idea of paying more than 5 
cents for his favorite soft drink, but 
there is ample evidence that he will ac- 
cept necessary price increases in either 
before he will continue to buy, at any 
price, a product in whose quality and 
integrity he has lost confidence. 


> THE NEWSPAPER HAS ECONOMIC VI- 
tality; it has within its ranks many ex- 
amples of papers operated as a public 
trust. Does it also have, both as a 
business-industry and as an art-profes- 
sion, the ability to adapt itself quickly 
enough to the changing needs and inter- 
ests which the future already has thrust 
upon us (10)? 

Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
recently declared at Ohio State Univer- 
sity that “newspapers are at least a gen- 
eration behind in research that might 
make production more efficient,” and 
production is only one of the areas in 
which the newspaper has suffered. The 
need for cost analyses on the business 
side already has been mentioned. On the 
editorial side, there is an equally urgent 
need for comparative studics of news- 
paper content, and for experimental re- 
search to determine the reaction of 
readers to possible changes in bc th con- 
tent and techniques. 


Mr. Ethridge, a one-time editor who 
became a publisher by proving that “the 
best and cheapest box office attraction 
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a newspaper has is its news and editorial 
content,” also said: 


Publishers have done precious little to 
help themselves. In 1953, the aviation 
industry was spending 13% of all it took 
in on research; electrical people were 
spending 6.4%. The average for all in- 
dustry was 2% of its sales and that per- 
centage was dragged down by the print- 
ing industry, of which newspapers are a 
part—the sixth greatest industry in the 
United States—which spent 0.017% of 
its revenue on research. It’s not only too 
little; it’s too late to save some papers. 
It may be “too late to save some pa- 

pers,” but there is evidence that others 
will survive. Part of it is to be found in 
the speeches of men like Mr. Ethridge, 
and in the fact that 175 U. S. dailies 
now have banded together in the Insti- 
tute of Newspaper Operations to sup- 
port research in newspaper production 
and business methods on an extensive 
scale. And perhaps the most convincing 
evidence of all is in the studies of what 
has been happening to daily circulation 
since the advent of television. 

One such study, published in the 
Spring 1954 QUARTERLY, shows that in 
the five largest metropolitan areas the 
Sunday papers which have lost readers 
since 1950 have been primarily those 
that emphasize entertainment—a field in 
which television has an obvious advan- 
tage. Another analysis reveals that the 
11 largest circulation losers since 1947 
have been, with only one exception, pa- 
pers which depend “primarily upon en- 
tertainment features or sex and crime 
sensationalism to attract readers,” or 
“which frequently editorialize in and 
slant their news columns to present their 
publishers’ prejudices and opinions.” 
Other daily and Sunday papers during 
this same period gained more than these 
papers lost, and these “are with only 
minor exceptions publications that re- 
gard full and fair presentation of the 
news as their primary function” (2, 8). 


Dr. Frank Luther Mott once re- 
marked that “when circulation holds up, 
it seems like tempting fate to change 
the offering,” but when circulation be- 
gins to drop, papers become willing to 
engage in research and experimenta- 
tion. Moreover, “imitation of successful 
newspaper practices is the oldest and 
most consistent secondary cause of gen- 
eral newspaper trends” (7). 

When the rumble of falling circula- 
tion has begun to bring even faint signs 
of change in such a rugged individualist 
as Colonel Robert R. McCormick, I 
think we can agree that for many pa- 
pers the time foreseen by Dr. Mott is 
almost at hand. To me, this means that 
the present pattern of newspaper own- 
ership will not change radically by 1975, 
but that the papers which survive will 
change—and must. For, as Alan McIn- 
tosh has said, the “bright future” is only 
“for newspapers that are alert to 
change.” 
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Changes in the Newspaper 
During the Next 20 Years 


BY GEORGE GALLUP 


Newspaper men must bestir themselves if their medium is to 
keep the strong position it has enjoyed, according to Dr. Gallup, 
who points to the lag of the press in carrying on a program of 
research and experimentation. 
the American Institute of Public Opinion. 


The author founded and heads 





¥@ TWENTY-FIVE YEARS HAVE GONE BY 
since the first newspaper readership 
studies were undertaken. Changes in 
newspaper practices in this period have 
been in line with the findings of these 
early studies. But progress has been 
slow. 

Two other media of communication 
—tadio and television—have entered 
the scene and now compete strongly for 
the time and attention of readers. If the 
newspaper is to keep the strong position 
which it has enjoyed during the last 
century, then journalists need to bestir 
themselves. They need to examine pres- 
ent trends and to give greater attention 
to the current needs and interests of 
newspaper readers. 


The history of this era will record 
that newspaper men, who are among 
the most imaginative, inventive and 
critical of our professional groups, dis- 
play these qualities in dealing with 
nearly every problem except their own 
—the newspaper. 


It is good to look ahead. By project- 
ing present trends, it is possible to ar- 
rive at a fairly sound conclusion as to 
what newspapers 20 years from now 
will look like. Another way is to exam- 
ine the present shortcomings of the 


press and the extent of agreement about 
these deficiencies. By following these 
two general procedures, I believe most 
students of newspapering would agree 
on the following trends which will 
shape the newspaper of tomorrow: 


1. Newspapers will cover a wider 
range of interests. They will take great- 
er advantage of the flexibility of the 
newspaper and exploit more fully basic 
interests which are given only minor 
attention now. 


2. Newspapers will provide a wider 
coverage of local, national and foreign 
news with much greater use of interpre- 
tation and background material, partic- 
ularly in the case of news which deals 
with the great issues of the day. 


3. News stories will be written in a 
less formal! style, and with less concern 
about getting everything crammed into 
a lead paragraph. 

4. Make-up will be designed less to 
attract front-page reading, and more to 
get cover-to-cover, above-the-foid and 
below-the-fold reading. 


5. Typography will be planned to 
invite reading, and not to squeeze a few 
extra words into each column inch of 
space. . 
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6. The newspaper will strive to es- 
tablish a more friendly, a more intimate 
relationship with readers. It will be less 
stuffy, less pontifical, less formidable. 

7. National advertising will take 


greater advantage of local interest. It 
will be more newsy, more informative; 
it will shed that “canned” appearance. 


@ NOW, LET'S CONSIDER EACH ONE OF 
these ideas in some detail. 

Let’s take a look at the kind of job 
newspapers do in covering certain basic 
fields of interest, apart from covering 
the happenings of the world. Certainly, 
one of the great interests of people to- 
day is health, and the medical discov- 
eries that are reported almost daily. 
Does any newspaper capitalize to the 
full extent on this basic interest? 

Another perennial interest of man is 
his pocketbook. Many newspapers de- 
vote columns of space to stock and 
bond reports which at best concern 
only about one person in six in the pop- 
ulation. What about the other five- 
sixths of the population whose prob- 
lems of making ends meet are even 
greater? 

With a little imagination, it should be 
possible to Suild a business section for 
the common people. It is just as impor- 
tant to a day laborer to learn that the 
demand for his work is increasing, and 
that the rate of pay is up 10 cents an 
hour, as it is for a General Motors 
stockholder to learn that his stock has 
gone up a half-point. Nearly everyone 
is interested in knowing how to get a 
better job, how to keep it, and how to 
get on in the world. 

Newspapers have never covered ade- 
quately the area of “ideas” and opin- 
ions. New ideas are just as interesting 
as events and are just as newsworthy. If 
they were not, the public would not 
spend so many millions of dollars each 
year on books and magazines wiich 


deal in ideas and opinions. I believe 
that public opinion polls have added a 
new and important area to journalism 
by reporting what people think about 
the issues of the day, not only in this 
country but in a dozen other democra- 
cies. 

There is a great and continuing inter- 
est in religion on the part of a large 
segment of the public. Aside from print- 
ing church notices and brief accounts 
of sermons, has any newspape> in 
America adequately or intelligently cov- 
ered this interest? Will it be left to radio 
and to television to satisfy this interest? 

Let me ask you how well newspapers 
cover the interests outlined here and the 
many others which probably occur to 
you. On a scale of 100, how would 
you rate today’s newspaper? 

This question was put to two differ- 
ent audiences, one made up of newspa- 
per representatives, advertising execu- 
tives, research men and the other of 
copy desk chiefs. How did they rate the 
newspaper on this point? Well, these 
groups rated it 63, which, on the basis 
of 100, certainly shows room for a lot 
of improvement. 


(4 THE SECOND POINT HAS TO DO WITH 
the coverage of local, national and for- 
eign news. 

It is, of course, of great importance 
to cover local aews fully. If there is 
any reason why newspapers will still be 
going strong in the year 2000, it will be 
because of the tremendous interest in 
the doings of one’s neighbors and fel- 
low citizens. 

Most newspaper men recognize the 
importance of local news. How ade- 
quately do they deal with national and 
international news? Roughly a third of 
the news columns of a typical newspa- 
per are given over to national and in- 
ternational news. 

In a survey sponsored by the Inter- 
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national Press Institute, one of the 
newspapers included in the study car- 
ried not one line of international news. 
And the amount of international news 
in certain categories, such as cultural, 
economic and scientific, even in the 
newspapers which give much space to 
international news, was found to be 
negligible. 

The third point has to do with the 
handling of news. How can world 
events and issues be dealt with in a 
manner to interest the average reader? 
Do newspapers include enough back- 
ground material, enough interpretation? 
Are the stories easy to read? 

I have always been shocked to learn 
how many readers of daily newspapers 
fail to be informed about the great is- 
sues of the day, and particularly issues 
which fall into the area of foreign pol- 
icy. Could part of the answer be in the 
writing of these stories? 

Newspapers need io develop a less 
formal style. If you want to convince 
yourself, just try reading the front page 
of a newspaper to your 10-year-old son 
or daughter. You will find yourself re- 
writing and re-casting nearly every sen- 
tence. And certainly you will end your 
re-writing job with a story which, if 
printed, would be more interesting and 
intelligible to all readers, including col- 
lege graduates. 

Interestingly, there is rather general 
agreement on this point. In the test re- 
ferred to above, the average rating of 
the newspaper in respect to treatment 
of national and foreign news is 56 on a 
scale of 100. 


Y@ WHAT ABOUT MAKE-UP? soME 50 
years ago, when the newsstand sale of 
newspapers was important, a lot of ef- 
fort was given to the front page. Today, 
with a high percentage of newspapers 
delivered to the homes and with news- 
stand buyers having pretty fixed habits 


and preferences, the whole idea of 
greatly increasing sales this way is pret- 
ty naive. 

Many English newspapers have fol- 
lowed the opposite practice of making 
the front page look dull and the inside 
pages look interesting. I think that ei- 
ther extreme is probably bad. But en- 
tirely aside from the problem of reader 
interest in the whole newspaper, there 
is a very good reason for making inside 
pages just as attractive as possible. 

To be specific, let’s take the case of 
the newspaper which claims an ABC 
circulation of 300,000. Now it can be 
that the circulation of the paper itself is 
300,000, but the page on which an ad- 
vertisement appears may have only a 
circulation of 60,000. No advertiser 
would willingly let his advertisement 
appear on a page which has only 60,- 
000 circulation, particularly if he is be- 
ing charged for 300,000. 

Apart from the question of making 
the advertisements in a newspaper more 
effective, there is a responsibility on the 
part of editors to make certain that 
every page is attractively and interest- 
ingly made-up, and in such a manner as 
to get the maximum reader traffic below 
the fold as well as above the fold. 

Newspaper make-up was criticized 
more generally than any other feature 
of a modern newspaper by the groups 
mentioned earlier. The scale score was 
51—the lowest of scores on all points. 
Here, certainly, is an opportunity for 
great improvement. 

The next point has to do with typog- 
raphy. Some twenty years ago, in the 
course of making a reader interest sur- 
vey for the Richmond News Leader, I 
discovered that a certain syndicated col- 
umn was read by twice as many people 
when it was broken up typographically 
as when it was set in solid type. 


Basil Walters, now executive editor 
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of the Chicago Daily News, got inter- 
ested in this problem of setting up news 
stories in a way to invite greater read- 
ing and in the course of a few years 
developed a typographical style which 
has been followed widely throughout 
the country. 


Many readers are repelled by a solid 
column of type. In fact, a good many 
persons are repelled by even three or 
four paragraphs of solid type. It re- 
quires a lot of extra work to use typo- 
graphical devices—asterisks, indenta- 
tions, italics, bold face—but if this ef- 
fort increases substantially the reading 
of a newspaper, it is well worth the 
trouble. 


Almost every one who has made a 
readership survey knows how many 
complaints are made about the diffi- 
culty of reading small type. There is an 
interesting trend in newspapering today 
to increase type sizes. 

The sixth point has to do with the 


personality, or character, of the news- 
paper. . 

If I were running a newspaper, more 
than anything else, I should like to have 
readers believe that the paper had a 
sense of humor. A number of newspa- 
pers, you will agree, have become so 
institutionalized that their readers have 
about the same feeling toward them as 
they do toward their local court house. 
It is my belief that many people are un- 
consciously frightened away by news- 
papers which are frightened themselves 
by their own importance. 

One newspaper of the opposite sort 
has followed a regular policy of print- 
ing on the front or back page, every 
day, a joke or feature story designed to 
give the reader a laugh. As for myself, 
I am getting just old enough to prefer to 
smile—and not to shudder—when I 
open my morning and evening newspa- 
per. 


4 THE LAST AND FINAL POINT HAS TO 
do with national advertising. 

It is a great testimony to the real 
strength and selling power of newspa- 
pers that they have been able to sell the 
goods of national advertisers with the 
kind of copy which agencies have pre- 
pared. Although the newspaper has been 
used for at least three centuries as an 
advertising medium, in many ways it is 
the least understood of the major media. 
You will find advertising copy writers 
who have complete confidence in their 
ability to create magazine advertise- 
ments, or radio and television commer- 
cials. But I have found few who have 
the same confidence when it comes to 
preparing newspaper advertisements. 

Advertising men are likely to over- 
Icok the very things which are the life 
blood of newspapers and which, for ex- 
ample, make local retail advertising so 
effective. I refer to news and informa- 
tion. Moreover, the great opportunity to 
localize copy is seldom exploited. Per- 
haps that is why most national adver- 
tising in newspapers has a sort of boiler 
plate look which succeeds only in get- 
ting across a “this-is-not-for-me” ap- 
peal. 

The years I have spent in newspaper 
and advertising research have con- 
vinced me that advertisers could make 
their advertising dollars work two or 
three times as hard by using the right 
kind of copy in newspapers. If they can 
be encouraged to go in the right direc- 
tion, then the problem of selling the 
newspapers as an effective advertising 
medium—as opposed to competing me- 
dia—will be less difficult. 

The problem of the newspapers to- 
day, I am thoroughly convinced, is the 
problem of “going out and looking for 
change—instead of waiting for change 
to come.” Those are the words of 


(Continued on Page 38) 











Magazines and Books, 1975: 
A Merging of Two Fields 


BY FRANK LUTHER MOTT 


The next decade or two may see the obliteration of the distinc- 
tion between the general literary monthly and the low-priced 
book. Dr. Mott is dean emeritus of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism and winner of a Pulitzer prize for his 
work on the history of American magazines. 





V> 1 HAVE TWO OBSERVATIONS TO MAKE 
about prophecy before I go out on the 
indicated limb. First, nobody, however 
wise or clever, knows enough to predict 
the future. Even the Old Testament 
“prophets,” who did a good deal of pre- 
dicting, did not have a uniformly high 


average of accuracy; and Jonah, for ex- 
ample, after a good start, seemed to 
lose his touch with the future. Among 
later predicters, the French Nostra- 
damus gained the greatest reputation: 
an early believer in the star of Britain, 
this astute barber was as fantastically 
successful in his long-term political 
prophecies as was the British nation in 
its policies. Both Nostradamus and 
Mother Shipton wrote their predictions 
in riddles; and if we Albuquerque 
prophets of 1954 are to pick up any 
reputation for wisdom in the future, as 
events unfold, perhaps we should do 
well to couch our predictions in cloudy 
terms, riddles and bad verse. Certainly 
accurate prediction in any given field 
has to be based on vast (even impos- 
sibly complete) knowledge of many 
inter-related fields, or upon the lucky 
hits of a shrewd mind. 


My second observation is to the ef- 
fect that, however hazardous and often 
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ridiculous prophecy is, journalists must 
be, if not actually prophets, at least 
providers of data from which reliable 
inferences about the future may be 
drawn. Count Korzybski has pointed 
out that what people demand most con- 
sistently and ardently in language is 
predictive reliability, and unquestion- 
ably what we demand from news (be- 
sides sheer amusement) is some reliable 
set of ideas about the future. Therefore, 
this series of forward looks, or peerings, 
by scholars in the journalism field has a 
certain justification. I know I may speak 
for my colleagues, however, in asserting 
our status rather as adventurers on the 
sea of ideas than as mouthpieces for the 
voice of Jehovah. For myself, I feel 
more nearly related to Jonah than to 
Isaiah in this prophetical vocation. 

I think we have to leave out and for- 
get any intimations of catastrophe and 
stick to the unextraordinary. To form a 
pattern for the prediction of the future 
of magazines and books in America, I 
know of no other way than to review 
the past of these two closely related 
forms of publication, then to consider 
recent developments in this field, and 
from that point to take off as from a 
springboard into the future. Since my 
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predictions will chiefly concern types, I 
can limit my historical survey here to 
that phase of publication; but an ade- 
quate review even with such a limita- 
tion would take much more time than 
is allotted me, nor is there available a 
sufficient body of research for a satis- 
factory survey. Lacking both time and 
materials, I shall therefore present only 
a few highlights of the relations be- 
tween American books and magazines. 


V> THE PUBLISHERS OF THE VERY FIRST 
magazines were publishers also of 
books, and two of the leading book pub- 
lishers of the 18th century—lIsaiah 
Thomas and Mathew Carey—also is- 
sued magazines. In later years, such 
prominent magazines as Harper's, At- 
lantic, Scribner's, Galaxy, Lippincott's, 
Putnam's, McClure’s, World's Work 


and American Mercury—to name but a 
few leaders—have been owned and is- 
sued by book publishers. By such an ar- 


rangement, not only did the magazine 
announce the books of its publishing 
house, but its own contents were en- 
riched through an alliance of its owners 
with famous authors. 

Thus Ticknor & Fields, being chief 
publishers of the famous New England 
authors, could make their Atlantic 
Monthly the magazine medium for 
Lowell, Emerson, Holmes and the rest 
of them; thus Scribner's printed so 
much of Stevenson, and McClure’s of 
Kipling. And even when an author did 
not have a common publisher for both 
serial and bound book, he did have 
publishers for both. Howells and others 
were fond of pointing out at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century that all good 
novels and much of the best non-fiction 
were printed first in the magazines. 
Thus books and magazines had in many 
cases common owners and publishers, 
to a large extent common content, and 
almost completely common authorship. 


It must be understood that what we 
are talking about are the general liter- 
ary magazine, monthly and weekly, in- 
cluding some of the women’s monthlies, 
on the one hand, and the hard-cover 
book offere.’ at regular prices, on the 
other. This brings us to a consideration 
of types, and particularly to a study of 
the low-priced book and the cheap gen- 
eral magazine, because it is literature in 
inexpensive forms which we must re- 
gard as the dynamic factor in the pres- 
ent situation. 

There is no comprehensive history of 
the fascinating field of cheap-book pub- 
lication, though we now have careful 
studies of two of its six phases, and 
some contributions to the other four. 
The six phases are: (1) publication of 
cheap informational and scientific 
books by an offshoot of the English So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, in the 1830s; (2) the so- 
called “Great Revolution in Publishing” 
in the next decade, by which the new 
developments in paper-making and in 
steam-powered cylinder presses made 
possible the production of books in 
newspaper form at very low prices; (3) 
the early Beadle books of the 1860s, 
which began the vogue of the dime 
novel; (4) the great low-priced book era 
of about 1873-1893, which included 
both paper- and cloth-bound books, in 
which some regular publishers felt 
themselves forced to join, and which 
ended with the coming of international 
Copyright and the hard times of the 
early "90s; (5) the later dime-novel pe- 
riod, with quarto-size paper-bound 
weekly issues like “Pluck and Luck” 
and “Work and Win”; and finally (6) 
the coming, in 1939, of the “Pocket 
Books,” to introduce the contemporary 
phase of low-priced book publishing. 
But it must be observed that for the 
past 110 years some regular publishers 
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have maintained cheap series, sold in 
bookstores and to schools. 

A significant magazine type, which I 
shall only mention, was the 10-cent 
magazine of general literature, fully il- 
lustrated by the new halftone method, 
which caused a revolution in the read- 
ing and publishing of magazines in the 
mid-’90s. 

I have often thought that if it had 
not been for the hard times of the '90s 
and the advent of the 10-cent maga- 
zines, we might have had at the turn of 
the century the situation which con- 
fronts us 50 years later, in which the 
low-priced book threatens both the gen- 
eral literary magazine and the hard- 
cover book. 


> 1 SHOULD NOW LIKE TO DIRECT YOUR 
attention to certain developments in the 
low-priced book field during the last 15 
years. I emphasize them because I be- 
lieve they afford indications of probable 


developments in the next 15 years. 
First, the fact that the low-priced 
books share their sales outlets with 
magazines in nearly all instances is 
highly significant. The success of these 
books has resulted in no small degree 
from their opening of some 100,000 
outlets in which they are displayed, in 
comparison with approximately 3,000 
regular book stores. These outlets, 
which now include drugstores, grocery 
supermarkets and tobacco shops, as well 
as the more conventional magazine 
sales centers, divide space between the 
little books and the magazines; and the 
distributors, who keep the racks replen- 
ished and in order, are in most cases 
the same as those who handle the maga- 
zines. The juxtaposition and identifica- 
tion are of great importance, as they 
tend to merge the concepts magazine- 
buying and cheap-book-buying in the 
mind of the purchasing public. It is 
what Victor Weybright, editor of the 


New American Library, has called a 
“marriage” of the book and magazine. 

Second, the greatly increased costs of 
publishing, especially in the hard-cover 
field, have increased retail prices and 
decreased the number of titles of such 
books. This encourages (a) waiting for 
reprints, especially of books that are 
not regarded as of permanent value for 
the shelves, and (b) the publication of 
original titles in the low-priced series. 

Third, the number of book clubs has 
decreased, and their business apparently 
declines. Though we probably always 
shall have book clubs in some form or 
other, their heyday seems to have 
passed. 

Fourth, we are witnessing a begin- 
ning of an invasion of the distinctively 
magazine field by the little books con- 
taining original literary miscellany. Al- 
though Mr. Ian Ballantine denies any 
such “invasion” on the part of Ballan- 
tine Books, Inc., it seems to me that 
some of their excellent originals do pre- 
cisely that; and that some of the fine 
recent offerings of the New American 
Library do the same thing. Mr. Kurt 
Enoch, president of the New American 
Library, which publishes the Mentor 
and Signet books, said in an address be- 
fore the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago a few months ago 
that 


In 1953 it is estimated that 18% of 
the titles on the lists of ten reprint pub- 
lishers were originals; and two firms, or- 
ganized to publish only paper-bound 
originals, turned out 117 titles between 
them. 


Fifth, there are tendencies on all 
sides to erase the line between books 
and magazines. Some journals are being 
issued in hard covers for the shelves, as 
the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, and the 
new series of American Heritage, the 
magazine sponsored by the Society of 
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American Historians. This sort of thing 
has been done before, but I believe the 
monthly general literary miscellanies in 
hard covers are new—unless you go 
back to the old gift annuals. I refer to 
the series recently begun (and appar- 
ently very successful), one by the Read- 
ers’ Digest people and the other, called 
Best in Books, by Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc. 


¥> 1 COME NOW, RELUCTANTLY AND 
temerariously, to the “I predict” part of 
this talk. I have no feelings of certainty 
about these things. I sometimes glance 
at the sky of a morning and say, “It 
looks like rain”; similarly, I should like 
to say here that “it looks like” some 
things might happen. Again, I shall 
number these ideas: 

1. I expect that the next decade or 
two will see the obliteration of the dis- 
tinction between the general literary 
monthly and the low-priced book in its 
laminated cover. Once the general liter- 
ary monthly was at the top of the heap: 
it was what was generally meant by the 
term “magazine.” Today we have two 
high-brow periodicals of this class with 
small circulations and littie advertising, 
and two middle-brow illustrated month- 
lies of this class in the second bracket 
of mass circulation (one to three mil- 
lion). I think that the general literary 
monthly is doomed; that it is actually 
obsolescent at this time. While it is 
probably a mistake to think of the small 
book as “taking the place” of the old 
general literary monthly, I do think that 
serial issues of low-priced books de- 
voted to original and varied contents 
and the monthly hard-cover miscella- 
nies will eventually serve much the 
same purpose as that vanished magazine 
type. President Coolidge is said to have 
observed many years ago that only 
book-buyers purchased the more expen- 
sive magazines. That was a shrewd ob- 


servation; and now that the laminated- 
cover books and the magazines have 
been brought so close together in the 
sales outlets and in purchasers’ think- 
ing, it seems likely that they will merge 
in one class. 

2. It seems likely, further, that ex- 
pensive, hard-cover books for the shelf 
will form another class. I think that 
eventually cloth, leather and plastic 
bindings of a permanent nature will be 
reserved for books designed for long 
use—i.e., for reference, standard and 
definitive works—and those which pub- 
lishers think of as having large library 
sales potentials. We could paraphrase 
Bacon’s famous saying thus: Some 
books are to be read and discarded, 
some are to be passed about until the 
covers fall off, and some are to be read 
and then set (in their dignified bind- 
ings) upon our shelves for future use. 

3. But we must remember that there 
are many men as well as many books, 
and some readers will wish to throw 
away what others would preserve; thus 
some books need both a format for 
public and private libraries and another 
one for more casual and temporary use. 
Such dual format has long been pro- 
vided, usually by cheaper reprints of 
regularly published books, rarely by the 
reverse of the process. Today we have 
hard-cover publishers issuing paper- 
covered editions, paper-cover publishers 
issuing hard-covered editions, and at 
least one publisher issuing both kinds 
simultaneously. The chief trouble with 
issuing originals at 25 and 35 cents is 
that such prices do not allow for adver- 
tising costs and do not attract review- 
ers, Or sO we are told. There are cer- 
tainly answers to this plaint, and simul- 
taneous publication in both formats may 
be one of them. 


4. But low-priced books will reach 
the peak of their possible performance 
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only if they are handled at the immedi- 
ate critical juncture at which we have 
arrived with both editorial and business 
wisdom. There have been too many 
wildcat publishers and a great overpro- 
duction, especially in 1953. Both these 
faults have been corrected in some de- 
gree in 1954: production has been cut 
and there have been combinations 
among publishers. Perhaps we are going 
to see the necessary “settling down” in 
the low-priced book trade. On the edi- 
torial side, we shall inevitably have 
more nonfiction titles; the whole reader- 
ship trend in modern popular literature 
is away from the old over-emphasis on 
fiction. We shall see, I believe, more 
and more original publication in the 
small books, as well as more and more 
effort for variety within the same cov- 
ers. Already picture-sections are com- 
mon in the soft-cover books, and I think 
increased illustration is bound to come. 
I believe that titles of series will ulti- 
mately be emphasized as having mean- 
ing, as are those of Mentor, Cardinal, 
the Pocket Book Artists series, Knopf’s 
Vintage Books, etc., to some extent to- 
day. Discovery, of the Pocket Books’ 
Cardinal Editions, perhaps the most 
notable original book-magazine, is al- 
ready doing this. The Pocket Book 
Magazine is another newcomer. More- 
over, it is inconceivable that the low- 
priced books should not eventually 
carry some carefully controlled adver- 
tising. This has been done in the past, 
and modern million-circulations should 
make the small book an attractive me- 
dium. 


5. I think that when this “settling 
down” process in the trade is finished, 
we shall find the same publishers issuing 
both the expensive and the low-priced 
books. Already half a dozen or more 
“regular” publishers have interests in 
cheap-publishing ventures. By that time 


perhaps all the old fellows in the pub- 
lishing business who are contemptuous 
of the mass-publication of soft-bound 
books will have died off or gone bank- 
rupt: perhaps that has happened al- 
ready. Even the university presses, 
whose horoscope seems encouraging, 
will make much of soft-cover books. 


V> 1 APOLOGIZE BECAUSE I HAVE SPOKEN 
chiefly of only one type of magazine, 
and the time I have left permits me to 
make only the most summary observa- 
tions about the many other types. 

I think class magazine publishing— 
for industries, professions, religions, ac- 
tivities and even hobbies of all kinds— 
is “as well as usual, thank you.” It is 
generally (or at least often) a hazard- 
ous business, but it is interesting and 
valuable and perennial. Undoubtedly it 
will continue its remarkable geograph- 
ical spread. I think class publishing will 
go on kaleidoscopically forever. 

A word now as to women’s maga- 
zines. If women are as fully integrated 
with all phases of contemporary life as 
some appear to think, it would be hard 
to see how their magazines could escape 
the descensus facile on which the gen- 
eral monthly seems to be embarked; but 
there is no sign of flagging (changes 
indeed, but no decline) in the tremen- 
dous record of success which the wom- 
en’s journals are compiling. No so- 
called “men’s magazine” has ever com- 
piled such a record, though one of 
them, in the present fad for such peri- 
odicals, has a circulation approaching 
two million at the moment. 

Finally, I venture the statement for 
today which Charles A. Dana made 
some 60 years ago and which now 
seems rir culous for that era: I think 
that at the mid-20th century we have 
reached a point of saturation in pic- 
tures in periodicals. I think illustration 
will continue to flourish and will im- 
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prove vastly in the next two decades 
and more; but the improvement will not 
be in the number of pictures but in 
more significant, better thought out, bet- 
ter processed, more beautiful and more 
powerful pictures. 

Such are my thoughts about what 
may happen in the book and magazine 
fields in the next 20 years. I am no 
prophet, nor even the son of one. I can- 
not even foretell who is going to win 
the National League pennant a month 
from now. I can only hope that these 
ideas may be stimulating to some of 
you. 
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“Even to begin to understand and interpret current affairs the journalist 
must have a wide knowledge of the world and be something of a philoso- 


pher of history. . . . To be prepared to perform our professional duties 
adequately we should have had a very tough education. Instead, my gener- 
ation—and, I regret to say, the present one—has had a very soft and sloppy 
education, which has produced many ‘experts’ in limited fields, especially in 
technical fields, but not the type of all-round, hard-thinking intellectual 
leadership which the present position of American responsibility demands. 

“The writer on political subjects—in fact any writer, on anything but a 
technical subject—is therefore handicapped by being himself, or herself, 
the product of an education which has taught know-how but neglected 
know-why. He is, in short, likely to be much longer on facts than on a 
frame of reference into which to fit the facts, so that they become meaning- 
ful. There can be no knowledge and no truth without accurate facts. But all 
the facts in the world do not add up to knowledge, which is reason and in- 
tuition applied to facts. And even in the search for facts, the writer is sur- 
rounded, as never before, by propaganda.”—-DoroTHY THOMPSON, “In 
Search of Truth,” in the Matrix, Dec. 1954. 











Radio and Tele vi:ion: 
Looking Ahead 20 Years 


BY GERHART D. WIEBE 


Both radio and television newscasts have a bright future and a 
deepening obligation to society, according to Dr. Wiebe, CBS- 
Radio research psychologist, who describes such feasible equip- 
ment advances as ear-phone radios, video tape recorders han- 
dling color, and world-wide TV transmission. 





@ SPECULATION ON TRENDS DURING 
the next 20 years, in radio and televi- 
sion, fit conveniently under two head- 
ings: (1) equipment, (2) uses of the 
equipment. 


Since I am totally unencumbered by 
any knowledge of engineering, I can 
speculate about equipment with special 
gusto. However, I will confine myself to 
the pedestrian suggestions of several 
engineering friends of mine except as 
otherwise indicated. 


In radio, the equipment story is de- 
creasing size, and increasing numbers 
of sets, made possible by transistors and 
printed circuits. Some who are not in 
radio are surprised at the number of 
radio sets currently being sold. Last 
year, twelve and a half million sets were 
sold in this country. Radios outsold tel- 
evision sets approximately 2 to 1. Al- 
though both transistors and printed cir- 
cuits are already being used, there are 
enough bugs and limitations in their 
current state so that big improvements 
may be expected from time to time for 
years to come. Radio receivers smaller 
than a package of cigarettes may be ex- 
pected before long. 


The quality of reception with these 
tiny sets will be severely limited, accord- 


ing to the engineers, but adequate for 
spoken communication. Here, it seems 
to me, they show their earth-bound 
ways, so I must strike out on my own. 

The quality of reception, thev say, is 
bound by laws of nature, to the size of 
the baffle, the cone and the resonating 
chamber of the loud speaker. This, as 
we psychologists say, is apparent but not 
true. The natural limitations of recep- 
tion are set, not by loud speakers, but 
by ears. All engineers have to do is find 
out how sound strikes the ear drums. 
Whatever vibrates the ear drum has 
gone through a canal approximately a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. When 
engineers learn to duplicate on a speak- 
er diaphragm exactly what happens to 
the ear drum, they can stop trying to 
vibrate an unbounded infinity of air. 
Instead, they can use an air tight ear- 
phone, and employ the tiny column of 
air between the outer ear and the ear 
drum as if it were a connecting rod. 
Thus they can provide perfect reception 
with a speaker a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The trick is to stop fussing at 
the way cones and baffles vibrate, and 
start finding out how eardrums vibrate. 

I predict that it will take about 17 of 
the 20 years for the engineers to argue 
each other out of all the prociical and 
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theoretical objections that they will 
have to this simple and revolutionary 
idea. Not the least of the impediments 
will be encountered in overcoming the 
resistance to having a few good experi- 
mental and physiological psychologists 
around the engineering schools. 

Tiny radios will provide excellent re- 
ception, and radio will be, truly, every- 
where. Pocket sized tape recorders that 
are rugged and simple enough for ev- 
eryday use also are in the foreseeable 
future. Reporters won't have to take 
notes. They'll be able to record conver- 
sations on a tape recorder that won't 
even make their pockets bulge. 


In television, the big story is video 
tape. This also is in the near future, ac- 
cording to my engineering friends. Vid- 
eo tape is basically like the tape in cur- 
rent use in tape recorders, except that 
the magnetic equivalent of light waves, 
instead of the equivalent of sound 
waves, will be recorded on it. Video 
tape will replace film. Video tape will 
handle color as easily as black and 
white. In the foreseeable future, accord- 
ing to Siz Mickelson of CBS, crews 
equipped with electronic cameras will 
be able to photograph events without 
film and to transmit the electrical equiv- 
alents of the images by micro-wave, or 
by wire, to video tape recorders at the 
broadcasting studio, where the tape will 
be edited and ready to televise in a mat- 
ter of minutes. 

World wide television hookups may 
be expected. The signals may span the 
oceans by micro-wave relay stations 
placed on artificial islands, or on ships 
or even on airplanes. Another major 
possibility would be trans-Atlantic co- 
axial cable. 

As to the fidelity of television images, 
advances are easy to imagine. Color is 
here. Cinerama and theatre television il- 
lustrate the present possibilities in both 


size of image and in producing the illu- 
sion of depth. Adaptations will almost 
certainly be made for home receivers. 


NOW WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS 
of such advances as these for the way 
people will use radio and television? 


First of all, a question that we in ra- 
dio hear constantly: Will radio exist as 
a separate medium 20 years from now? 
Perhaps the best way to answer that one 
is to ask another question: Will people 
stop talking to each other unless they 
are looking at each other? Of course 
they won't. There is an enormous 
amount of communication in which vis- 
ual cues add little or nothing. Some- 
times, in fact, visual cues are a distrac- 
tion. Radio, I think, will continue, and 
will improve in program quality. 


Radio has not yet recovered from the 
left to the chin it got from television. 
We in network radio are still fussing 
and complaining because a particular 
program commands an audience of 
only 2 or 3 or 6 or 7 million people. 
Think of it! And this is not daily or 
weekly or bi-weekly or monthly circula- 
tion for the network. I am talking about 
the audience for a single 15 or 30 min- 
ute show which is the equivalent of the 
readership for a single editorial feature 
plus contiguous advertising. 

Advertisers are a little ahead of the 
industry in recovering from their 
amazement at television. Their percep- 
tiveness is closely related to their check 
books. With their nudging, radio people 
are beginning to re-assess the role of 
their medium. With their second hard 
look, they find that it has retained at 
least two unique qualities. The first is 
its economy. The second is that it 
doesn’t immobilize its consumers. With 
the outlook for a bigger and busier pop- 
ulation, radio should do quite weli dur- 
ing its second 25 years. 
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News is among the most robust de- 
partments of radio. The immediacy of 
radio news is without equal, and this 
characteristic is unchallenged by televi- 
sion, although smaller cameras and 
video-tape will reduce radio’s advantage 
somewhat. Facsimile, in my opinion, 
will never give radio news serious com- 
petition because people will avoid the 
effort of reading when they can have a 
professional newscaster read to them. It 
is notoriously easy for intellectuals to 
forget that reading is hard work. 


Regarding mass entertainment on ra- 
dio, I hazard the prediction that a 
change is in the making. I think it likely 
that radio entertainment will move more 
and more away from mass appeals and 
toward special interest appeals. I call 
both the Philharmonic concerts and the 
daytime serials special interest entertain- 
ment. They appeal, but strongly, to a 
special segment of the population. 
These special interest groups are small 
in comparison with the audiences of 20 
million that the most popular radio 
shows used to get. But by ordinary 
standards, they are still huge. A Phil- 
harmonic concert or a single episode of 
a daytime serial gets an audience of be- 
tween 2 and 5 million people. These 
two types of entertainment stand the 
competition of television remarkably 
well. They may well point the way to 
the discovery of numerous other types 
of entertainment and information pro- 
grams which will suit the tastes of other 
sizeable special interest groups in the 
population. 

Television, there is no doubt, will 
prosper enormously. The spectacular 
appeal of the Kefauver and Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings indicates a whole new 
phenomenon in journalism. I think this 
type of television journalism is here to 
stay in spite of the lowly place it occu- 


pies in the estimation of Senator Wat- 
kins.* 

Incidentally, Sig Mickelson calls at- 
tention to the fact that it was some 60 
or 70 years after the founding of our 
republic before newspaper reporters 
finally stabilized their rights to report 
the doings of our congress. In the light 
of this observation, radio journalism 
has made remarkable progress in the 
last 25 years, and it is safe to say that 
in considerably less than 20 years, Con- 
gressmen will have faced up to the fact 
that freedom of the press means not just 
freedom for newspapers, but, more ba- 
sically, free access to information. As 
they realize this, they will stop discrimi- 
nating among the media. 

The claim that televising an event 
necessarily involves bright lights and 
noise is no longer true. The noise and 
bright lights go with news-reel cameras 
—not television equipment. The phys- 
ical bulk of television cameras can be 
easily accommodated by building appro- 
priate booths. In addition to these ob- 
servations regarding present facilities, 
the engineers, within 20 years, will have 
deveioped cameras to the point where 
the visible part, approximately one cu- 
bic foot in size, can be mounted on the 
walls or ceiling of a room, and will be 
no more obtrusive than electric light 
fixtures. 

As to the tendency of Congressmen 
and other public figures to play to the 
cameras instead of tending to business 
(and this charge, mind you, is brought 
by their own colleagues, not by mem- 
bers of the communications industries), 
this tendency, I predict, will moderate, 
but not disappear. As every actor 
knows, the audience can be a brutal dis- 
ciplinarian. That factor will be of some 
help. Secondly, the character and integ- 


'See Gerhart D. Wiebe, “A New Dimension in 
Journalism,” JOURNALISM QuaRrTERLy, 31:411-20 
(Pall 1954). 
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rity of most of our public leaders will, 
after a period of adjustment, create tra- 
ditions of propriety which will exert a 
powerful moderating influence on their 
less responsible colleagues. But, finally, 
it is appropriate to observe that public 
figures don’t talk to newspaper report- 
ers the same as they talk to their clerks 
and colleagues. To hear some people 
talk, you would think that there were 
no glances at the gallery in press re- 
leases. Of course there are, and we'll 
get adjusted to a moderate amount of 
play to the cameras as we are already 
adjusted to the measured and calcu- 
lated prose released to the press. 


Along the way, during the next 20 
years, I suspect, we will see a further 
development in the ethics of journalism 
in all three of the mass media. At the 
risk of appearing overly pessimistic, I 
want to talk a moment about one aspect 
of this subject. I believe that both jour- 
nalists and members of the public are 
getting impatient with the business of 
quoting out of context. Journalists will, 
I believe, see the need of developing in- 
creasingly stringent standards for regu- 
lating this dangerous practice. 

Companion sins will also have to be 
regulated. With the recent advent of 
audio tape recording, and the rise of a 
corps of expert tape technicians, the 
possibility of making a man say, in his 
own voice what, in fact, he did not say 
at all, is with us. I have actually wit- 
nessed the correction of a mistake in 
grammar by the cutting and patching of 
tape. It is presently possible to reassem- 
ble a man’s words, and even his sylla- 
bles. Judging from known incidents in- 
volving the unscrupulous alteration of 
photographs, we may expect that repu- 
table journalists will face the necessity 
of disciplining the irresponsible, not 
oaly in the matter of quoting out of 
context, but also as regards altering pho- 


tographs, altering audible language, and, 
with the advent of video-tape, altering 
the behavior, appearance, or gestures 
that accompany certain words. In the 
foreseeable future, it will be possible for 
an editor to say, “make him smile when 
he says that.” And a technician will be 
able to comply with the instruction—by 
cutting and patching tape! 

I hope you will not think these are 
the far-fetched worries of a prophet of 
doom. The Communists have shown the 
world a deadly attack on basic human 
dignity in the form of so-called “brain- 
washing.” We feel revolted by such vio- 
lence to a man’s character. But the 
technology of modern communication 
will make the equivalent of brain-wash- 
ing possible—a 1984 type brain wash- 
ing that will easily be possible by 1974. 
It would involve no coercion, no incar- 
ceration, no violence—just a crew of 
journalists and technicians who could 
show a man saying and doing things 
that he didn’t and wouldn’t say or do. 


We have the beginnings with us. 
Quoting out of context, photomontage, 
imputing sinister motives to candid be- 
havior, repeating unproven charges— 
these, when released with the mighty 
shout of modern mass media, and an- 
swered, if at all, in a defensive whisper, 
can change the face of reality like the 
mirror in a penny arcade that makes a 
man grotesque. 

If we still enjoy freedom 20 years 
from now, the ethics and the tough in- 
tegrity of journalists will be prominent 
among the reasons. It is my final predic- 
tion, and obviously my hope, that jour- 
nalists in radio and television and the 
press will be short-tempered and stub- 
born in their resistance to perversions 
of the marvelous instruments that the 
engineers have produced for us. There 
is little doubt that occasions to do so 
will arise. 























Advertising and Economic 
Support: 1955-1975 


Predicted continued expansion of the national income and a 
rapid growth in population should result in a substantial increase 
in the volume of advertising, according to analyses of both quan- 
titative and qualitative factors. Dr. Ray is head of the depart- 
ment of advertising at Florida State University. 
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¢> ADVERTISING VOLUME IN THE UNITED 
States has increased from slightly more 
than $1 billion in 1915 to $7.8 billion 
during 1953.’ Despite the considerable 
amount of carping as well as honest 
criticism directed toward advertising, 
users of this selling instrument have in- 
creased not only in numbers but in vol- 
ume utilized. Even in the face of wide- 
spread criticism, advertising has grown 
in strength and influence. 

Intelligently planned, skilfully pre- 
pared and properly used, advertising is 
a socially beneficial and economically 
sound distribution instrument. Em- 
ployed by the novice or the unscrupu- 
lous person, advertising becomes, in 
certain cases, socially undesirable or 
economically unsound or both. It is 
more than just a coincidence, however, 
that the tremendous growth in adver- 
tising has paralleled the unprecedented 
increase in national income in the 
United States.” 


1 Based on Printers’ Ink estimates, as repro- 
duced by Neil H. Borden, “Thinking Ahead,” 
Harvard Business Review, 28:17, March 1950; 
also see “Another New High for Ad Volume,” 
Printers’ Ink, 248:27, Aug. 13, 1954, for estimates 
of total advertising in the U. S. from 1935 to 
1953, inclusive. 

? Neil H. Borden, The Economic Effects of Ad- 
vertising (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1942). Cf. pp. 681-708 and 868-69. 


Certain sociologists have predicted, 
with some degree of assurance, what we 
may expect in population growth during 
the period 1955 to 1975. Economists, 
although understandably more coy 
about forecasting 20 years in advance, 
have indicated in several instances that 
economic growth will be substantial. 

If we are to have the substantial in- 
crease in population forecast for the 
next two decades; and, if our economic 
growth is to be substantial, or, even 
double or more as some expect, adver- 
tising also is likely to experience sub- 
stantial growth. 

There are many who feel that adver- 
tising has its best opportunity—attains 
its greatest efficiency—when it is em- 
ployed to introduce new products with 
incividualizing features. Both the 
growth in population and economic de- 
velopment, and the introduction of new 
products «are likely to stimulate the 
growth of advertising. Even in a static 
economy, however, we must have suffi- 
cient advertising to keep the millions of 
Americans informed concerning new 
products and services. 

In attempting any forecast of future 
economic conditions in so far as they 
influence advertising activity we must 
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set up certain assumptions. These as- 
sumptions are four: (1) that our pres- 
ent system of free enterprise will pre- 
vail, (2) that the value of the dollar 
will remain about the same at the end 
of the forecast period as at the begin- 
ning, (3) that the rate of economic 
growth (GNP) will average about 3% 
per annum, compounded, as it did in 
the century prior to 1950 and (4) that 
the rate of population growth will ap- 
proximate what has been forecast by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Both quantitative and qualitative 
analysis will be employed in evaluating 
advertising trends and potentials from 
1955 through 1975. Although quantita- 
tive data may provide some basis for 
speculation, it is felt that an analysis of 
certain qualitative data will be more 
productive and probably more realistic. 

Quantitative analysis, although more 
speculative and uncertain, affords some 
clues concerning what advertising vol- 
ume is possible or even probable by 
1975. Since we have data from 1915 
through 1953 concerning the ratio of 
advertising expenditures to national in- 
come, and data from 1914 through 
1953 concerning advertising expendi- 
tures per capita, some prediction of 
what volume might be expected by 1975 
may be within the realm of possibility. 

Qualitative analysis will be ap- 
proached with more confidence. It ap- 
pears reasonably certain that advertising 
will be used more and more as a pre- 
sale instrument. Certainly the search for 
the right combination of selling instru- 
ments—advertising, personal selling, 
display and other promotional activities 
—will need to be continued. One also 
feels compelled to examine some aspects 
of population trends such as changes in 
income and increases in number and 
sizes of families. Changes in age groups 
and the rise of the Negro market are 
important. 


> SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE SUPPORTS 
the hypothesis that advertising, directly 
or indirectly, has contributed much to 
stimulate the considerable increase in 
American national income.’ For exam- 
ple, investors may be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in new enterprises, or existing 
enterprises, to produce new products 
and services because of the promise that 
advertising may provide an efficient in- 
strument for promotion, thereby bring- 
ing about an early return on investment. 

On the other hand, there is evidence 
which supports the thesis that advertis- 
ing must have economic and social sup- 
port. That is, advertising often serves 
best to stimulate further already favor- 
able trends of demand; and may be 
used, with some success, to retard unfa- 
vorable trends. 

It appears that underlying social and 
environmental conditions have as great 
or greater influence upon demand than 
does advertising. Demand for fruits and 
vegetables has increased favorably for 
many years even though extensive pro- 
motion has not been employed in some 
cases. Progressive advertise‘s employ 
advertising at such times and in such 
quantities as they estimate will obtain 
best results. This often is interpreted as 
near the time when the consumer is 
most likely to buy. Such evidence 
causes us to believe that advertising is a 
stimulator or accelerator of demand 
rather than a creator of demand. 

Although the ratio of advertising ex- 
penditures to national income and the 
amount of advertising expenditures per 
capita have varied appreciably over the 
years, there appears to be some basis 
for forecasting advertising volume in 
relation to potential national income 
and population. 

Assuming national income can be 
predicted 20 years hence—a rash as- 


* Borden, op. cit. 
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sumption, to be sure—the ratio of ad- 
vertising expenditures to national in- 
come has fluctuated much less than the 
advertising per capita expenditure. Even 
so, this ratio has varied from 4% in 
1921 and 1922 to a mere 1.5% during 
1945 and 1944. For the 20-year period 
prior to World War II this ratio aver- 
aged approximately 3.4%. Since the 
low point during World War II, this ra- 
tio has risen steadily to 2.5% during 
1953. There is much pro and con con- 
cerning what the ratio should be in the 
future. 


Prof. Neil H. Borden does not believe 
a return to the high ratio of the 1920s 
is necessary or even desirable: * 


Clearly, any statement that the relative- 
ly low ratio of advertising expenditures 
to national product, as compared with 
the 1920s, is a portent of ill omen to the 
economy seems to me highly doubtful. 
Likewise, any argument that advertisers 
should increase their advertising expen- 
ditures to help insure an expanding 
economy does not appear worthy of 
much consideration. 


The Magazine Advertising Bureau, in 
part critical of Professor Borden’s point 
of view, takes a different position: ° 


*Neil H. Borden, “Thinking Ahead,” Harvard 
Business Review, 28:17, March 1950. Professor 
Borden attributes the decrease in the ratio of ad- 
vertising expenditures to national income to six 
factors: (1) the increased proportion of national 
income originating in givernment, (2) the fact 
that the rates per thousand circulation of news- 
papers and magazines have been held down to 
pre-war levels, (3) the inability of such media 
as radio and car cards to expand their facilities, 
(4) that the growth of methods of measurement 
and control of advertising have led to greater 
efficiency, (5) that population has grown at a 
slower rate than national income and (6) that 
advertising on established product lines can be 
reduced safely. 

5“Ratio of Advertising to National Income 
Must Rise to Do Job: MAB,” Advertising Age, 
21:1, May 1, 1950. The Magazine Advertising 
Bureau agrees with three of the six reasons given 
by Professor Borden. The Bureau disagrees that 
methods of measurement and control have made 
advertising more efficient; that advertising expen- 
ditures may be safely reduced on “established 
products”; and that the slower rate of growth of 
population than that of national income is any 
reason for the ratio to decline. 


We continue to believe that today’s ad- 

vertising budgets are too low; that too 

many advertisers have either lost faith 

in the powers of advertising, or lack a 

true knowledge and appreciation of to- 

day’s expanded market opportunities. 

Both of these blind spots are going to 

be hard to correct. 

Actually no one is certain that the ra- 
tio of advertising expenditures to na- 
tional income should have been during 
the past, what it should be now, or what 
it will be in the future. In reality we are 
not certain that the ratio of advertising 
to national income has any great signifi- 
cance. It merely appears to have sig- 
nificance. 

The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies after an extensive study 
predicted (1954) that the ratio of ad- 
vertising expenditures to national in- 
come would return to pre-war levels.® 
This prediction, if accurate, would sug- 
gest a ratio of approximately 3%. 


V> WHAT IS THOUGHT TO BE ONE OF 
the most significant long range econom- 
ic forecasts made during recent years 
was that of the Materials Policy Com- 
mission. This group predicted (1950) 
that the rate of growth of the economy 
during the next 25 years “will be neither 
more nor less than what it has averaged 
over the last century, or about 3% per 
year.”’ The Commission explained that 
3% compounded, results in a doubling 
about every 25 years. Should this come 
to pass, our total output of goods and 
services (GNP) would be twice what it 
was in 1950 by 1975. 

Assuming that the Materials Policy 
Commission’s forecast for the next 25 


*“Ad Prospects: R or Just Laggard,” Busi- 
ness Week, 1276:44, Feb. 13, 1954. American 
Association of Advertising Agencies agrees with 
Professor Borden that advertising has become 
more efficient and that less is needed now than 
formerly, but tends to disagree with him concern- 
ing what is the “proper ratio” of advertising to 
national income. 

*“The Crisis in Raw Materials,” Fortune, 46: 
1114, August 1952. 
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years is accurate, our national income 
by 1975 might be expected to approxi- 
mate $500 billion.* Assuming further 
the ratio of advertising expenditures to 
national income to be 3% (the approxi- 
mate AAAA prediction) our annual 2d- 
vertising expenditure 25 years hence 
would be approximately $15 billion. 
Even at the current ratio (approximate- 
ly 2.5%) and again basing our calcula- 
tion on the $500 billion economy, our 
annual advertising budget by 1975 
would be about $12.5 billion. Should 
the ratio fall to 2%, the average for the 
1940’s, we would have an annual adver- 
tising bill of approximately $10 billion. 
The speculative nature of these predic- 
tions is apparent; our annual national 
advertising budget by 1975 could be less 
than $10 billion and certainly it could 
exceed $15 billion. 


Further quantitative data consist of 
annual per capita advertising expendi- 
tures from 1914 to 1953, inclusive.’ 
Per capita expenditures range from a 
low of $9.56 during 1933—the depth 
of the depression—to a high of $49.86 
during 1953. Forecasts of advertising 
volume on the basis of per capita ex- 
penditures are considered less satisfac- 
tory even than those based on national 
income projections, primarily for two 
reasons: The ratio of advertising expen- 
ditures to national income varied less 
(1915-1952) than did advertising ex- 


* Forecasts for national income are based upon 
an average increase of 3% per annum, com- 
, with 1950 as the base year. This rate 

was that of the Materials Policy Commission. 
National income for 1953 was approximately 


$306 billions, however, compared to an ex- 
pected $278 billions. indicating the conservative 
nature of the Commission’s forecast. If we em- 
ploy 1953 (estimated income, $306 billions) as 
the base year, anticipated national income for 
1975 would approximate $585 billions. Advertis- 
ing volume, based on 2% of this amount, would 

te $11.7 billions by 1975; at the 2.5% 
rate, $14.6 billions; and 3%, approximately $17.5 
billions. 


* These data are available from the writer, iLe.: 
& capita advertising for the years 
914 to 1952, inclusive. 


penditures per capita, and national in- 
come has been increasing at a much 
more rapid rate than population. 

Advertising expenditures for 1955, 
based on a population of 165 millions 
at an expenditure per capita rate of 
$49.86 (the 1953 rate) would amount 
to $8.2 billions, slightly above the 1953 
volume of $7.8 billions. By 1975 the ad- 
vertising volume would range from $9.9 
to $11.0 billions, depending upon the 
population series selected.’° 


V> MANY OF US FEEL MORE CERTAIN OF 
our grounds when we consider qualita- 
tive factors in any analysis of advertis- 
ing potential than when we analyze 
quantitative factors. Evidence to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, this feeling 
persists. 

In this atomic era, despite the most 
bountiful economy ever enjoyed by 
man, the United States faces during the 
next two decades some acute economic 
problems. One of the most acute is the 
considerable cost of distribution of 
goods and services. Recently it was 
shown that the American farmer re- 
ceives only 44 cents of the dollar con- 
sumers pay for farm products; the oth- 
er 56 cents goes for distribution costs. 
Even though prices at the farm for 
some products have declined within re- 
cent months there has not been a cor- 
responding decrease in prices at retail. 

Growth of the food super market in 
the United States dramatized self ser- 
vice and increased the importance of at- 
tractive packaging and point of pur- 
chase display. These trends are more 
evident than one which is even more 
important to this discussion: advertising 
as a presale instrument. Self service has 
led to virtual elimination of personal 


“In order to conserve printing costs these 
forecasts for the years 1955, 1965 and 1975 are 
available from the writer in mimeographed form. 
Forecasts are based on expenditures per capita. 
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selling in many retail food outlets. The 
importance of packaging and display, 
notwithstanding, self service is a tre- 
mendous challenge to advertising. Ad- 
vertising can become more and more 
important as a presale instrument. Oth- 
er things being equal, if the consumer is 
familiar with a product and is favorably 
disposed toward it before entermg a 
self service outlet, the sale of that prod- 
uct is enhanced when the consumer 
views it on the shelf. 

The importance of advertising as a 
presale instrument does not cease at the 
food outlet nor is it confined to food 
lines. The variety store and the drug 
store also depend upon less personal 
selling than formerly. The drug store 
continues to broaden its lines; and the 
food super market inclines to do like- 
wise, even more so. Housewares and 
some clothing, for example, are rather 
commonly stocked by food self service 
stores. It would appear that such items 
as hose and shirts must have well devel- 
oped advertising campaigns to back up 
the display and packaging on which 
they are so dependent in the self service 
outlet. It also would appear that in the 
future food and drug outlets will con- 
tinue to expand their lines of conveni- 
ence goods and to some extent shopping 
goods. It is evident that in the case of 
consumer goods, in particular, more 
and more of a burden will be placed 
upon advertising as a presale instrument 
between 1955 and 1975. 

Even manufacturers who sell to the 
industrial market are making greater 
use of advertising as a presale instru- 
ment. The considerable increase in dol- 
lar volume of trade paper advertising 
appears to substantiate this view."* Per- 


“Total adv volume in 1952 increased 
11.3% over 1951, while business paper volume 
increased 25%, second only to television. C/., 
“Advertising volume in 1952 sets new record as 
it tops 7 billion dollars,” Printers’ Ink, 244:32, 
Sept. 4, 1953. 


sonal selling costs are increasing sub- 
stantially while advertising costs per 
contact through trade publications have 
increased only slightly. Numerous sur- 
veys indicate that trade paper advertis- 
ing is an important source of informa- 
tion to company executives who influ- 
ence purchasing.** Evidence also indi- 
cates advertising in the industrial mar- 
ket is destined to become more impor- 
tant as a presale instrument. 

In our attempts to reduce distribution 
costs between now ane 1975, part of 
our reszarch will need \» »e directed to 
finding the most efficient combination 
of sales instruments for the marketing 
of a given product. Our chief sales in- 
struments include: Personal selling, ad- 
vertising, packaging and display. 

Case studies of procscts and com- 
pany marketing policies indicate many 
different combinations of sales instru- 
ments by companies in the same prod- 
uct group, which appear to have simi- 
lar if not identical marketing potentials. 
The best strategy often is not apparent. 
On the other hand, there are cases 
where the proper strategy is more evi- 
dent. In the case of certain drug prod- 
ucts advertising carries almost the en- 
tire selling burden. But when we turn to 
the selling of industrial machinery, for 
example, personal selling becomes very 
imporiant and advertising less impor- 
tant. Just how much less important ad- 
vertising is than personal selling is not 
always too apparent, however, even in 
the case of the industrial market. 

Recent studies indicate that the aver- 
age cost of salesmen’s calls in certain 
industrial markets amounts to about 
$20. The high costs of these calls and 
the necessity of developing many con- 
tacts in order to maintain sales volumes 


% Howard G. Sawyer, “Can Ads Sell as Well 
as Salesmen?,” Printers’ Ink, 248:28, July 16, 
1954. 

8 Ibid. 
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are causing marketing executives to in- 
crease advertising effort in order to 
make the salesmen more productive. 


V>} ALTHOUGH POPULATION IS INCREAS- 
ing and apparently will continue to in- 
crease at a much slower rate than na- 
tional income, forecasts of population 
increases and changes between 1955 
and 1975 are of major importance in 
planning the promotion and distribution 
of goods and services. Qualitative as- 
pects of the consumer group have been 
changing and will continue to change. 
What are some of the important trends? 


Aside from the forecast of a substan- 
tial increase in population from an esti- 
mated 165 million in 1955 to 200 to 
220 million by 1975, there will be im- 
portant changes in the size of families, 
rate of formation of families, in num- 
bers of persons by age groups, and in 
education. People will live longer; even 
by 1960 we will have 15.5 million peo- 
ple over 65 years of age. 


Our population will have more lei- 
sure. We will have more high school 
and college graduates. Leisure time and 
better education will contribute to a 
higher standard of culture. 


In attaining that $500 billion plus na- 
tional income already forecast and in 
subsequent general comment concern- 
ing increase in population, it was ob- 
served that national income will prob- 
ably continue to increase faster than 
population. That means that incomes 
and purchasing power will tend to in- 
crease. W. Averell Harriman, then Di- 
rector of the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration, predicted in 1952 that we would 
have a 30% increase in average per- 
sonal income in real terms by 1960.% 
In his State of the Union Message in 
1950 President Truman forecast a tril- 


“New York Times, May 4, 1952, p. 87. 
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lion dollar economy by 2000 A.D. and 
an average family income of $12,000 a 
year..° With more families making 
greater incomes and with more goods 
and services available the opportunity 
for advertising is apparent. 


While our population is increasing, 
significant changes in age groups will 
occur. Forecasters indicate a 20 to 40% 
increase in total population by 1975 
compared with 1955. Fertility rate, in 
the final analysis, will determine what 
ratio of increase will occur. The most 
significant changes in age groups will 
occur among those individuals between 
the ages of 10 and 29 years, and those 
65 years and above.’ On the other 
hand, there will be very little increase 
among those between 30 and 50 years 
of age. 


A 21 to 56% increase forecast for 
the 10-19 years group could mean a 
considerable increase in demand for 
food, shoes, clothing, school supplies, 
athletic equipment and amusement fa- 
cilities. Those teen-agers with their rav- 
enous appetites should make food proc- 
essors and vendors extremely prosper- 
ous. 


A new marriage boom and family 
formation rate should occur during the 
next 20 years, which will eclipse by a 
wide margin the marriage rate during 
World War II. Barring a world disaster 
or major depression this boom is inevi- 
table since those whose ages wiil be in 
the 20-29 years group will increase 
about 60% by 1975. 


These marriages will generate an un- 
precedented demand for new homes, 
furniture, housewares, appliances, auto- 
mobiles and many other items. In the 


% New York Times, Jan. 5, 1950, p. 1. 
%* Cf. Current Population Reports, Population 
Estimates, Table 1, No. 78, ~~ 21, 1953, De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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older group approximately 20 million 
people will be 65 years of age or above 
by 1975, an increase of 49.6% over 
1955. Travel, recreation facilities, flow- 
er seeds, books and hobby equipment 
will sell well. With the increased em- 
phasis placed on Social Security, annui- 
ties and pensions more and more of 
those in this age group will have sub- 
stantial purchasing power. Sarcastically, 
one might say stock up on wheel chairs. 
More realistically, automobiles and 
cruise tickets will sell better. 


In summary, shifts in age groups in 
our population will place from 50 to 
54% in the under 30 year group by 
1975, a very little change in ratio when 
compared with 1955.*7 The proportion 
of those in the 30-59 year age group 
will decline from approximately 38% 
of the total population in 1955 to 31 to 
35% in 1975. The older generation 
(ages 60 years and above) will become 
more important, both in numbers and 
purchasing power. Forecasts indicate 
this group will increase from 20.5 mil- 
lions (12.4% of total population) dur- 
ing 1955 to 29.9 millions (13.5 to 
15.1% of total) by 1975. 


Although both male and female pop- 
ulation will increase substantially be- 
tween 1955 and 1975, females will in- 
crease at a more rapid rate than 
males.** Females will increase from 83 
millions (50.4% ) of total population in 
1955 to 101.2 (51.5%) to i12.1 mil- 
lions (50.7%) in 1975. 


This female majority will step up the 
demand for cosmetics, lingerie, wom- 
en’s clothing and shoes, and numerous 
other exclusively feminine commodities. 
The market for exclusively feminine 
products and services never appeared so 
favorable. 


™ [bid., computed from data in Tables 2 and 3. 
%§ Ibid., computed from data in Tables 1, 2 
and 3. 


V> WITHOUT BEING TOO FACETIOUS IT 
can be said that those employing adver- 
tising need to place more emphasis on 
product information and less emphasis 
on a beautiful girl. She should not be 
eliminated, however, because she can 
provide a powerful selling emphasis 
when properly employed. 

Consumers, quite understandably, are 
growing indifferent, if not resentful, of 
cliches and exaggerations, typical of 
which are “the best buy in town,” the 
“world’s greatest car,” and “you get a 
lot out of X stockings, because we put a 
lot in them.” Such statements are harm- 
less for the most part, but tell the con- 
sumer nothing of importance, and it is 
doubtful if they sell merchandise. 


Product information of importance to 
the consumer will need to be used by 
advertisers to a greater extent between 
1955-1975 if advertising is to exert the 
degree of selling impact necessary to 
mest the challenge extended to the in- 
strument by self service and other 
equally challenging developments which 
are likely to materialize. Customers 
eventually are going to rebel against 
such current practices as advertisers 
stating that they have all sizes and col- 
ors when actually they do not. 


It’s smart to be ethical and to tell the 
truth about your product—a point of 
view that many advertisers are going to 
have to learn the hard way. The Ameri- 
can consumer, although he sometimes 
appears indifferent, will not stand for 
careless, poorly prepared advertising in- 
definitely. Management will need to 
give advertising greater attention in the 
future; the day of the novice or un- 
scrupulous person in advertising activ- 
ity will end sooner than many suppose. 
He will be out of a job because the 
American consumer will shop across 
the street with his competitor who is do- 
ing honest promotion. 
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SUMMARY 

> AMERICA HAS $500 BILLION WORTH 
of needs, according to estimates made 
by the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and the Association of 
National Advertisers..* Forty billion 
dollars are needed for schools and hos- 
pitals; $60 billion for highways; $100 
billion for housing; and $300 billion for 
equipment and construction. These are 
current needs, but they indicate future 
trends. 

If we need $100 billion for housing, 
we will need large quantities of furni- 
ture, draperies, housewares, electric 2p- 
pliances, rugs, lamps and countless oth- 
er items. If we need $60 billion for 
highways we will need additional bil- 
lions for automobiles to travel these 
roads. Gasoline and oil consumption 
will continue to soar. 


“ Reported in film, “Future of America,” re- 
leased by these two groups. 


Forecasts indicate that our popula- 
tion will increase from 20 to 40% by 
1975 and our national income will at 
least be double compared with 1950. 
Family formation rate will increase 
through an unprecedented marriage 
boom. Older people will constitute a 
larger proportion of our economy than 
ever before, but they will have greater 
purchasing power through pensions and 
Social Security. 

There will be additional millions of 
teen-agers who will increase our food 
consumption by millions of doliars. 
They will need millions more for shoes, 
clothing, soft drinks, sports equipment, 
musical instruments, books and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Analysis of our future economy indi- 
cates boundless horizons if only our 
past expansion rate continues. Adver- 
tising will be needed in increasing 
amounts to tell our millions of people 
about countless thousands of new prod- 
ucts and services. 





Changes in the Newspaper, 1955-1975 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Charles F. Kettering, now retired after 
a distinguished career in automotive re- 
search. Writing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Mr. Kettering went on to 
say: 


Research is a high-hat word that 
scares a lot of people. It needn't. 
It is rather simple. Essentially, it is 
nothing but a state of mind—a friendly, 
welcoming attitude toward change... . 
Research, for practical men, is an effort 
to do things better and not to be caught 
asleep at the switch. . . . It is the prob- 
lem-solving mind as contrasted with the 
let-well-enough-alone mind... . It is 
the “tomorrow” mind, instead of the 
“yesterday” mind. 


But who has the time and inclination 
to experiment? 
I have long held the view that the 


newspaper profession should look more 
and more to the schools of journalism 
for research on new ideas and practices. 
Is there any reason why universities 
should play a less important part in the 
newspaper field than they do in the 
medical field? 

There are literally hundreds of capa- 
ble professors of journalism and gradu- 
ate students ready and eager to work on 
newspaper problems, and particularly 
the practical everyday problems of a 
newspaper, which I have discussed. 

How could newspapers insure their 
future better than to encourage a pro- 
gram of research and experimentation, 
the goal of which is to make the news- 
paper an even greater institution in 
American life? 











The Challenge to 
Journalism Education 


BY RALPH D. CASEY 


Journalism schools need cicurer concepts of their purposes, bet- 
ter faculties, more productive research . . 
bue students more effectively with a sense of the journalist's 
social responsibility. Dr. 
the University of Minnesota School of Journalism. 


. and they must im- 


Casey is in his 25th year as director of 





¥@ THERE IS HAZARD IN PEERING INTO 
the clouded glass of the future and in 
predicting changes and developments 
that may take place in education for 
journalism in the next decade or two. 
It can be said with some assurance, 
however, that journalism education will 
be as dependent on future social trends 
and influences as any other university 
discipline; no doubt more so than in 
some other instructional areas. Pro- 
grams and objectives will be altered and 
modified in keeping with public de- 
mands that impinge upon the university. 

Beyond that, in the special case of 
journalism training, the future outlook 
of the press and other mass media, their 
operational policies, and the public sup- 
port and acceptance they receive in the 
next decades will have significant im- 
pact on the policies and educational pat- 
terns of the journalism schoc'!s. 


What paths will the communications 
media follow in the next quarter cen- 
tury? What new frontiers in content will 
they seek to explore and what audiences 
will they attempt to impress and satisfy? 
Will the press gain a keener realization 
that the best brains and training are 
needed to man its staffs? Will the media 
obligate themselves to equalize or put 
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economic rewards for news and edito- 
rial workers in better balance with those 
received by the managerial and business 
operators? 


Will the press as a whole dig deeper 
into causes of our domestic and inter- 
national frictions and forgo rationaliz- 
ing fundamental issues in terms of po- 
litical party conflict and purely partisan 
gain? Can the media capture the inter- 
est and imagination of audiences with- 
out falling into “street sale” standards 
of news selection and news display, or 
over-emphasis on triviality and worse 
over radio and TV? Will the electronic 
media widen the attention area of 
thoughtful citizens or continue in the 
future, as some stations do, to give lis- 
teners and viewers the surface sheen of 
events, plus immoderate doses of Uncle 
Milty, a melange of horse opera, and 
programs diverted off every track and 
central theme by the intrusion of cigar- 
ette “plugs,” chain store ads and ap- 
peals to use deodorants? 


Can the communications media ar- 
rive at longterm solutions of their eco- 
nomic difficulties so that the rise and 
fall of the business cycle may not in the 
future disturb their security and leave - 
them exposed to unwanted pressures 
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from either the government or the 
strong and sometimes predacious ele- 
ments of our economic order and the 
political extremists? 

The future social outlook and the 
policy decisions made by the media will 
affect the journalism schools—most vi- 
tally in the opportunity for useful ser- 
vice and opportunity which graduates 
will see in the career of journalism. 
Changes in the cultural levels and polit- 
ical and social sophistication of Ameri- 
can audiences will have their impact, 
too. Can we hazard the guess that the 
national community will become more 
deeply interested in public affairs and 
more conscious of the serious role citi- 
zens are supposed to play in a democ- 
racy? 

Answers to these questions are diffi- 
cult, but if journalism schools are to 
avoid stagnation in the face of dynamic 
social change, then this is certain: edu- 
cational statesmanship is demanded of 
journalism teachers and administrative 
Officers alike. 


(@ THE ESSAYS WHICH APPEAR IN THIS 
section of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
make predictions on trends in the me- 
dia as viewed by journalism educators. 
What the writers offer is the fruit of 
their scholarship and of years of re- 
search in their own specialized lines of 
interest. Since from these essays readers 
can weigh the implications of commu- 
nications research in the future, that 
subject need not be stressed here. This 
writer need only to add a word of en- 
couragement to those who believe, and 
who have already demonstrated, that 
research will continue to add much to 
instruction in journalism, giving greater 
breadth and depth to journalism pro- 
grams. 

Happily, only a few journalism edu- 
cators on occasion have decried the 
present emphasis on research in some of 


the journalism schools and communica- 
tions centers. This querulous attitude is 
a mistaken view, assuming that journal- 
ism educators seriously seek to advance 
their services to students and to the me- 
dia. Journalism teachers need to hold 
their own with the brilliant group of so- 
cial scientists who have moved, and will 
continue to advance, into an area in 
which media, symbols, audiences and 
effects are commingled; and who appre- 
ciate the increasing social importance of 
communications. No crystal ball is re- 
quired to predict that in the next dec- 
ade the schools of journalism whose 
policy it is to appoint highly-trained 
personnel will continue to make impor- 
tant contributions to communications 
research. If the schools do not take up 
this challenge, they will lag behind the 
progressive newspapers and other media 
which have already recognized research 
needs. Failing to accept the challenge, 
they sacrifice the interests of their stu- 
dents, if not of their departments and 
themselves. 


Journalism instruction can no longer 
depend alone on the intuitive guesses of 
former journalism craftsmen, who upon 
entering teaching ranks rely too heavily 
on past personal experience in the use 
of technical tools and skills. It is good 
sense to recognize that the instructor 
has an obligation to plow back into his 
teaching some synthesis of the impor- 
tant findings developed in the past dec- 
ade from systematic and disciplined 
communications investigations. 


Even those who have either indiffer- 
ent or prejudicial attitudes on the place 
of research should keep an eye cocked 
for storm warnings. They had best ac- 
quaint themselves with the important 
studies turned out by those working in 
the behavioral sciences and in the jour- 
nalism schools that support resear~h 
programs. History is no longer so pre- 
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eminent in the thinking of journalism 
instructors ambitious to conduct stud- 
ies. They are drawing heavily on the 
work of other disciplines. Psychologists, 
sociologists, statisticians, area study spe- 
cialists in economics, foreign affairs and 
government, and their kinsmen have 
given us a wealth of insights into the 
problems that face the communicator 
and his audiences, and the effects of the 
communicated symbols on attitude and 
behavior. It is fair to emphasize that the 
best work of trained journalism school 
investigators will now stand comparison 
with the output in communications re- 
search of those specializing in the beha- 
vioral sciences. But there is still too 
much complacency among journalism 
teachers, and the number who have 
been willing to undergo the rigors of 
research training is too few. 

Are journalism schools to remain 
self-satisfied with conventional educa- 
tional attitudes when those who com- 
pose the membership of the American 
Association of Agricultural College 
Editors have already made an effort to 
emphasize self-improvement in the use 
of research tools and when a Project on 
Agricultural Communications interests 
itself in this area? Let it be said there is 
no monopoly on research. The social 
scientists are generously willing to co- 
operate with trained persons in journal- 
ism schools on inter-departmental re- 
search programs. They are the first to 
recognize that journalism teachers pos- 
sess the knowledge of the institutional 
structure of communications and the 
special techniques, assets and limitations 
of the media that are so important in 
any realistic research designing and 
planning. The storm warning is simply 
that journalism departments do not al- 
ways take advantage of their opportu- 
nity or meet their obligation as it con- 
cerns research. They fail too often to 


seek personnel who possess, in addition 
to communications training as report- 
ers, editors or advertising men, some 
knowledge and understanding of re- 
search processes or at the minimum a 
willingness to make full use of the find- 
ings of their peers. 


Parenthetically, all research does not 
need to be quantitative as some seem to 
believe. In looking back on World War 
experiences, we note that quantitative 
studies were advanced greatly as a result 
of war needs. OWI and OSS had their 
media experts skilled in the use of sta- 
tistics and other tools, and these war 
offices engaged specialists trained in at- 
titude measurement as well. But both 
agencies also required economic and po- 
litical historians, foreign affairs experts, 
and cultural anthropologists since these 
experts were needed in the collaborative 
effort to make policy with reference to 
the printed and radio symbols which 
would have the greatest effects on given 
audiences. In a school of journalism we 
require studies by research personnel 
who are not always required to use pre- 
cise quantitative measurement tools in 
production of important communica- 
tions findings. We require training in 
other forms of research as well, stress- 
ing those of most immediate usefulness 
to the journalist. 


@ THIS ESSAY VENTURES A FEW ADDI- 
tional predictions on what seems to the 
writer problems journalism departments 
face in the next decade. First and pri- 
mary, journalism education needs to 
arrive at some clear determination of 
its objectives. What are the major con- 
cepts of its responsibility? Journalism 
teachers accept, sometimes too casually, 


1 For an earlier review of development problems 
in schools of journalism see the writer's “What 
Lies Ahead in Education for Journalism,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 21:55-60 (March 1944). 
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the following roles: We train students 
in certain skills they will require as 
communications craftsmen. Some well- 
established schools build in to their sen- 
ior college and graduate programs 
courses whose content is in the nature 
of applied social science. We have ser- 
vice obligations, providing short courses, 
institutes, professional counseling on 
media problems, and other aids to prac- 
ticing journalists. Some of us conduct 
research programs. But does the average 
instructor conceive of his task as a so- 
cial function, broadly conceived, or are 
the departments too self-satisfied in the 
knowledge that a certain number of 
graduates have been placed on a given 
number of newspapers, in radio-TV sta- 
tions, with advertising agencies, or with 
other media? Do they have too little 
continuing interest in or anxiety over 
what influences these young men and 
women may exert on the minds and 
hearts of readers, listeners and viewers? 
What concepts do instructors and de- 
partments have of journalism as a pro- 
fession? 


Associations of journalism teachers 
have exerted too little influence as a 
unified, compact body on the thinking 
of those who compose the body of com- 
munications workers on the outside. In- 
dividual schools and departments of 
journalism and individual educators 
have exerted influence, of course, and 
some schools have arrived at education- 
al outcomes based on thoughtful con- 
cepts of the place they occupy in the 
educational process and in terms of 
broad social influence. But not all jour- 
nalism departments have done enough 
thinking on their basic responsibilities 
as educational entities. 


Do teachers have a “philosophy of 
journalism education,” or rather have 
they ever attempted to express it clearly 
and effectively? As a group and in some 


individual cases as teachers, the answer 
must be No. Are teachers too prone to 
assume that when they train undergrad- 
uates in skills, they have satisfactorily 
resolved their responsibility? In many 
cases, Yes. Do they pass along to the 
liberal arts college the sole task of im- 
buing journalism majors with social 
values and ethical standards? I fear 
this is too often the case. If instructors 
serve Only to give their charges a little 
package of skills, there is little likeli- 
hood they will rise above the level of 
the current demands that enable them 
to hold a job acceptably. What synthe- 
sis have the journalism departments and 
liberal arts colleges contrived on each 
of our several campuses to enable the 
graduate to carry away a deep sense of 
his obligation as a journalist? 

A little more unified thinking is need- 
ed on what helps to make a socially 
conscious and courageous graduate. De- 
partments and staffs are preoccupied 
with what makes a successful graduate, 
and this is all to the good, but the 
achievement of a journalism school is 
too often measured, as has been said, in 
the number of its alumni who serve in 
executive jobs on dailies, who run 
weekly papers, who become vice-presi- 
dents of advertising agencies, etc., but 
without a measure of their willingness 
to stand up in the face of the political 
demagogue or to oppose, when neces- 
sary, the ill-timed schemes of selfish 
pressures, or over the long haul to in- 
form irrational and emotional publics 
with the basic facts that logically gov- 
ern their domestic and international se- 
curity and progress. 

This is another way of saying that 
Newman’s concept of a university’s con- 
tribution to a student’s preparation for 
professional service is still sound: “It 
teaches him to see things as they are, to 
go right to the point, to disentangle a 
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skein of thought, to detect what is 
sophistical, and to discard what is irrel- 
evant.” 


AN EDITOR FRIEND OF THE WRITER 
recently remarked that one of the rea- 
sons why some individuals in the com- 
munications industry have not fully ac- 
cepted journalism departments is that 
too often university or college publicity 
bureaus will masquerade as journalism 
teaching units. The non-acceptance of 
journalism instruction in some industry 
quarters may be founded far more im- 
portantly on other causes, however. A 
basic one may be a failure to acquaint 
journalists with the principles that gov- 
ern an educational program on the col- 
lege level. The writer wonders some- 
times if editors and others are not puz- 
, Zled or bemused over some of the cur- 
_ ricular innovations that departments 
sometimes adopt. He wonders if jour- 
nalism educators acquaint themselves 
with the reasons why certain drastic 
changes in nomenclature of depart- 
ments dedicated to training journalists 
are put into effect. He wonders if com- 
munications people are not sometimes 
troubled in trying to determine what 
such changes connote in terms of course 
content and emphasis. 

If the term Public Relations is at- 
tached to the name of a department 
formerly called a School of Journalism, 
will confusion follow in the minds ot 
those who do not have a college cata- 
logue at hand? This writer is still a tra- 
ditionalist in the sense that it has always 
been his belief that the primary func- 
tion of a department or school of jour- 
nalism is to train the major segment of 
its student body for employment on the 
media that serve society as a whole. I 
think this will always be the major func- 
tion of schools of journalism. If the 
term Public Relations is attached to a 
journalism department, perhaps we may 


put it down as the failure of an admin- 
istrative head to recognize the essential 
differen between service on a newspa- 
per end service with an agency whose 
nat''e is usually a private one. It may 
be that the nomenclature “Public Rela- 
tions” has been attached to a journalism 
school because the basic purpose of the 
traditional journalism department has 
not been understood by the president or 
college dean of a given university or 
college. 


Can journalism educators assume 
that we are no longer an organic soci- 
ety, but as a nation consist of a vast 
congeries of specialized associations and 
special interest groups, and that journal- 
ism must now emphasize the profes- 
sional service which such groups re- 
quire? While this writer sees no objec- 
tion to a university department devoting 
its energies to training future public re- 
lations men, he is also of the opinion 
that if this is its primary objective then 
the purpose should be fully avowed. 
The objectives of the journalist and the 
public relations expert are not the same 
in basic purpose. 

This writer probably will be misun- 
derstood when he suggests that in 
adopting the term Communications, 
which several of the departments have 
accepted and which has also been seized 
upon by some ambitious English and 
speech departments as well, a journal- 
ism school ought to be certain it has a 
fundamental understanding of what is 
required when it operates under this 
label. First, it implies that the univer- 
sity is equipped to recruit a highly- 
trained body of specialists. It implies 
that the staff is sufficiently endowed in 
training and in budget resources to en- 
compass the whole range of media im- 
plied by the department title, Communi- 
cations. In this writer’s view, it also re- 
quires that many of the staff shall have 
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had communications research training. 
Unless they do possess this training, one 
can hardly suppose they are prepared to 
supplement and enrich instruction in the 
conventional skills of news writing, edit- 
ing, advertising copy writing, etc., as 
the over-riding term communications 
presupposes. Without this, it is almost a 
hopeless task for them to master the 
measurement skills, the psychological 
and demographic knowledge, social 
structure, personality theory, etc., in re- 
lation to the mass media and their ef- 
fects, At the least, men in Communica- 
tions centers, so-called, should make 
some effort to keep abreast of research 
findings. Changing the label on the bot- 
tle will hardly suffice unless the instruc- 
tors and department understand their 
responsibility under the label. This ties 
in, we think, with the necessity of hav- 
ing a concept of what education for 
journalism means and what the depart- 
ment has arrived at with reference to its 
theory of education. 


¥@ WHAT OTHER CHANGES AND DEVEL- 
opments do we see on the journalism 
instructional horizon? It seems to the 
writer that in the next decade, journal- 
ism schools will give more attention to 
the requirement of “intelligence” than 
to mass numbers of undergraduates. I 
refer to the recruitment of able under- 
graduates who are best equipped to man 
the media. Intelligence is not a mere 
matter of training, and intelligent men 
and women do not always perform in 
socially desirable ways, but the chances 
are best that they will. The writer sug- 
gests that the upper quartile of regis- 
trants in college are best prepared to 
take advantage of their university train- 
ing, and it is desirable to turn out fu- 
ture editors who will not hug such pro- 
posals to their breasts as the Bricker 
amendment or fail to bestir themselves 
when civil liberties are at stake, or ar- 


gue for unreasonable tariffs in an inter- 
dependent world. 


It is our feeling that in the next dec- 
ade journalism schools will raise their 
instructional standards. The writer does 
not refer to elevating schools to gradu- 
ate status requiring more rigid controls 
in admitting student applicants and a 
content more systematically organized 
to explore certain difficult and complex 
problems. He refers to instruction on 
all levels. Future reporters and editors 
require training in more effective ob- 
servation, inquiry and expression than 
some departments are giving at present 
when undergraduates come to them. In- 
forming and enlightening the public is 
no easy task. Clouding the understand- 
ing of the public and titillating its pass- 
ing moods and fancies is easier. 


In the next decade the faculty of 
schools of journalism on the average 
will be better trained. Every year a cer- 
tain number of journalism instructors 
around the country fail to make the 
grade to assistant professor, or to gain 
the next rung on the ladder, an associ- 
ate professorship, and thus achieve per- 
manent status. This failure to advance 
is a useless waste of manpower. College 
and university presidents are responsible 
for some of this wastage and so are 
some chairmen, directors and deans of 
journalism schools and liberal arts col- 
leges. How do departments make head- 
way against this problem—maybe by 
removing journalism deans, directors 
and chairmen in some cases, but there 
is another answer. The association of 
journalism educators could through its 
committee on standards in cooperation 
with the professional societies speak 
with one voice in demanding fitness of 
those who staff journalism departments, 
making it clear to presidents and deans 
that selecting a journalis™ staff member 
is just as important as «gaging an in- 














structor in law, in psychology, in polit- 
ical science or i: some other oldline 
discipline. 

Sometimes when the writer bewails 
the fact that it seems to him too many 
ineffective persons are in journalism 
teaching and that perhaps some individ- 
uals have sought a safe refuge on a fac- 
ulty to avoid the slings and arrows of 
private employment, he has been told 
that “all college departments are likely 
to find themselves with a drone or a 
misfit, and that this is a part of the law 
of averages.” This is no answer. Up- 
grading of our staffs is of vital impor- 
tance. What is required is the creation 
of strong departments with an entire 
personnel of adequately trained men 
and women. 


The excellence of the training and 
competence of staff members is often a 
matter of the budget outlay assigned to 
a department by administrative over- 
lords, but it will be discovered that 
well-trained teachers on a modest budg- 
et through good performance will con- 
vince topside administrators that budg- 
ets should be expanded, while an ill- 
trained personnel will be compelled to 
ride along on starvation income and 
rank, a drag on all journalism instruc- 
tion. 


Admitting staff recruitment is a budg- 
etary problem, the writer believes it is 
possible to determine what values are 
required in education by examining the 
biographical inventories of teachers who 
are greatly respected and admired and 
who have earned the regard of col- 
leagues and associates in and out of 
university life on the basis of their aca- 
demic and professional contributions. 
Adequate training in the media is a 
prime requisite, of course. Learning the 
problems, policies and procedures—the 
folkways, if you will—of media can 
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best be achieved by some apprenticeship 
on a newspaper, in a radio station, etc. 
The aspiring teacher who has only the 
B. A. in journalism, with possibly the 
M. A. following immediately on the 
heels of his four years within college 
walls, is handicapped for journalism 
teaching, in our opinion. Practical ex- 
perience is imperative, either on the 
firing line of the media or in special 
cases in communications research. But 
what is the potential of the teaching 
candidate in the areas of publication 
and research? What are a young teach- 
er’s possibilities for intellectual growth 
over the years? These are questions that 
always need to be answered. 


¥@ IN SUMMARY, THEN, IT SEEMS TO 
this writer that in the next decade jour- 
nalism schools will proceed along the 
following lines: 


They will encourage, support, devel- 
op research; will use research findings 
and will set research standards on a 
level with those in the behavioral sci- 
ences and other established disciplines. 





They will arrive at clear concepts of 
their function and the educational val- 
ues they profess to hold. 


They will establish an organic and 
not a scatter-gun program of instruction 
and will examine educational innova- 
tions with a critical eye. 


They will recruit a larger percentage 
of their undergraduate population from 


among the applicants who possess supe- 
rior intelligence. 


They will raise the level of their pro- 
gram standards and the performance of 
persons who hold positions on their 
faculties. 


They will determine what audiences 
they seek to serve, and will make a posi- 
tive determination and avowal of their 
basic educational policy in this regard. 

















Big Advertisers—How Important 
Are They in Newspaper Budgets? 


BY POYNTER McEVOY 


A profile graph of local advertising concentration is a dramatic 
and effective way to present vital facts about big and little ac- 
counts. The author, on the Indiana University journalism staff, 
is a member of the technical advisory board of the Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Finance Officers. 





¥> HOW BIG A GAP WOULD BE LEFT IN 
a newspaper’s budget if a big advertiser 
withdrew his linage because he hap- 
pened to be displeased about rates, 
deadlines, store proofs or some matter 
of policy? 

This same question takes on broader 
implications when newspaper critics as- 
sume that concentration of advertising 
in a few big accounts gives these big 
advertisers a sort of super-veto over 
newspaper policy. 

However, the broader aspects of con- 
centration problems are met at the man- 
agement level and answers depend more 
upon the strength, character and back- 
bone of management than on the pure 
statistics of individual account perform- 
ance. 


The newspaper which refuses to lis- 
ten when an advertiser makes a sugges- 
tion about a news story—and depart- 
ment stores have complained bitterly 
about newspaper “ivory tower” concepts 
of news*—-still must listen when a big 


*B. Earl Puckett, president of Allied Stores, 
Retailer Looks at the Newspaper Publishing Busi- 


ness,” leads up to his main 
policy should be entirely revamped to a type of 
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account has something to say about 
trade area coverage or about rate differ- 
entials. 

Big accounts are important in news- 
paper operation but little accounts have 
their place too. The factors of concen- 
tration are interrelated and the entire 
picture of importance of big advertisers 
and little advertisers must be shown be- 
fore valid conclusions can be drawn. 

The purpose of this article is to help 
the analyst who is studying problems of 
concentration. The statistical procedure 
is standard; the analyst’s main worry is 
presentation: how to show the facts dra- 
matically without losing the complete 
picture. A local advertising profile is a 
useful device for getting the necessary 


coverage that would increase readership by ap- 
pealing to interests of women and that, at the 
same time, would help build up buying moods. 
He pointed out that magazines and television are 
very good at building a buying climate for ad- 
vertised products. 

It is difficult to say how seriously Mr. Puckett 
meant his final suggestion to be taken by news- 
ee Se? eS 2S oe 


~ . . I am about to approach that holy of 

holies—news and editorial policy. Can you im- 

Te ee te an aa oe 

sales promotion having the audacity to 

even let his mind toward that holy domain? 

Sacrilegious to be sure, aly dg at the 
business without 


comepepes pean seeing it, 
and I can’t report without telling it.” 











mass of figures into understandable 
form. 

Suppose one big advertiser buys 10% 
of total local display advertising. In a 
disagreement between this advertiser 
and his newspaper, assuming that no 
issue of integrity or honor is involved, 
how much weight does 10% concen- 
tration actually have? 

The answer lies in other accounts. If 
there are other stores which run almost 
equal space and if the competition be- 
tween the stores is genuine, then 10% 
has virtually no pressure power. 

The possibility of the 10% space user 
and the other high ranking accounts 
ganging up against the newspaper on 
contract rates or any other economic 
issue is greatly reduced if the newspaper 
account list includes a substantial num- 
ber of aggressive smaller accounts 
which are pushing the top 10 stores for 
business. 

A local advertising profile based on 
linage used by each advertising account 
shows the amount of concentration in 
big accounts and at the same time shows 
the “insurance” factors against possible 
dangers of concentration. 


WHAT DOES THE PROFILE SHOW? 


The local advertising profile shows 
the percentage of total local display 
space used during a survey period by 
each of the following individual ac- 
counts and groups of accounts: 


1. The largest account (ranked by 
space used) 

The second account 
The third account 
The fourth account 
The fifth account 
The sixth account 
The seventh account 
The eighth account 
The ninth account 
10. The tenth account 


(After the top 10 accounts have been 
singled out, the remaining accounts are 
ranked by space used. Space used by 
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the ranking quarter, the second ranking 
quarter, and the last half is totaled and 
reduced to percentages of total local 
display space.) 

11. The space used by the top ranking 
quarter. Generally this line can be 
evaluated as the “insurance” factor 
that reduces the danger of concen- 
tration in the top 10 accounts. 

12. The space used by the second 
ranking quarter. This line in the 
profile shows the extent .o which 
secondary accounts are being 
— by still smaller advertisers. 

13 © space used by the last ranking 
half. This line shows the impor- 
tance of the very little advertiser. 


Certain decisions must be made be- 
fore the account lists needed can be 
processed. 


DATA NEEDED FOR AN ADVERTISING 
PROFILE 

The profile is constructed from a list 
of space used during a specific survey 
period by each advertiser who was ac- 
tive during the period—down to the 
one-inch, one-time accounts. 

Classified and national advertising 
should be excluded from the profile data 
because these departments represent en- 
tirely different selling techniques and en- 
tirely different rate structures. 

Local advertising as it is defined by 
most smaller newspapers is a natural 
unit of analysis of newspaper volume. 
Retail advertising in the Media Records 
system of classification is somewhat icss 
clear cut because it crosses selling and 
rate lines. 

The question of how long a survey 
period is needed to produce a valid, 
meaningful profile of advertising con- 
centration is one that can be answered 
only in the light of the purpose of each 
analysis. 

The natural newspaper cycle is the 
seven-day week within which each 
newspaper may operate five, six or sev- 
en days. Experience with local advertis- 
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FIGURE | 
Constructing a Local Advertising Profile 
THE PROFILE 
Space Used No. of Total % of “+h & Right Center 
by Accounts Accts. Linage* Total M8 hy A Line 
1. Largest single account 1 2,735 10% 5 % 
2. Second largest account. 1 1,640 6% 3 % 
Bi I DB tieiavors 1 1,366 5% 2u%u% 
 & Seer ces 1 823 3% 1A% 
GOS tikes FoR on i 819 3% 14A% 
GO Fee 6 ptvokctnvanss 1 600 2% 1 % 
> nn ose eens debe 1 575 2% 1 % 
Barer ry 1 560 2% 1 % 
Cee ca eberbenese 1 524 2% 1 % 
ee Se OP Vccdv dec onc 1 275 1% .&% 
11. First % of remainder 132 7,924 29% 141.2% 
See ES DD obo cececcs 132 6,011 22% 11 % 
oe EE  cwtessh eens 264 3,472 13% 642% 
ett cin snenaiicc (Ne we Beer 2 es 2 # 
Center 
*In column inches. Lins 
ing profiles indicates that one week is a ones 
reasonably valid period provided the \<rtising still would be recorded under “drug 


week has been selected from average or 
normal weeks and that the bases of 
comparison are also similar one-week 
studies. 

If local Media Records reports are 
available, profiles of member news- 
papers can be made for calendar 
months or for longer periods from data 
already complete.? 


*If regular newspaper individual linage records 
are not available, the following suggested classifi- 
job of recording use of 
new ° 
cnlgeed a classification 
will be counted even if 


The recording technique is simple. Prepare one 
page each for the following classifications on trial 
balance paper. Then “bill” the paper, recording 
linage used by name of the account on the as- 
signed classification page. On small newspapers, 
local accounts can be started from the top of 
the page; national accounts from the bottom. 

When the week has been “billed” and recorded, 
each account can be totaled and ranked. While 
national advertising is not used in constructing a 
profile, record should be kept to answer ques- 
tions about distribution of national. 

Classifications should be kept open to take care 
of unexpected types of advertising. The miscel- 
laneous classification should be made up of odds 
and ends of very small advertisers. Basic classifi- 
cations are: 
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CONSTRUCTING A PROFILE 

The newspaper used in Figure 1 
(identified later as Newspaper B) is a 
seven-day unopposed newspaper with 
more than 50,000 circulation. 

The process of constructing its profile 
Starts with counting the number of ad- 
vertisers : 


Number of accounts recorded in 


one survey week............. 538 
Less the big 10 accounts........ 10 
Remaining accounts ........... 528 
One-fourth of these accounts... .132 
Second one-fourth ............. 132 
eS a re 264 

528 


Linage data for these accounts is 
grouped and processed as ilustrated in 
Figure 1. 


7. Beauty, Toilet Goods 
8. Building Supplies, Construction 
9. Churches and Schools 

10. Community Advertising (sigs) 
11. Department Stores 

12. Drug Stores 

13. Electrical Appliances 

14. Food Stores 

15, Financial (Banks, Insurance) 
16. Furniture 

17, Hardware 

18. Heating and Plumbing 

19. Hotels and Restaurants 

20. Household Equipment 

21. Industrial 

22. Jewelry 

23. Laundry, Dry Cleaners 

24. Medical 

25. Music, Records 

26. Professional Services 

27. Public Utilities 

28. Radio and TV 

29. Real Estate 

30. Soft Drinks 

31. Specialty—Men’s Clothing 

32. Specialty—Women’s Clothing 
33. Specialty—Shoes 

34. Sporting Goods 

35. Stationery and Books 
36. Tobacco 

37. Transportation 

38. Variety and 10c Stores 
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INTERPRETING THE PROFILE 

This graph can be interpreted by the 
familiar shapes which are formed by 
various concentration patterns. Profile 
B, for good reason, has a solid looking 
shape. Other important shapes include 
the “Bikini effect” which applies, for 
obvious reasons, when three or four big 
advertisers dominate the newspaper. 
Profiles F and G are good examples of 
“Bikinis.” 

The best answers to problems of con- 
centration, however, come from com- 
parison of one profile with another with 
particular attention to two possible 
shapes that profiles can take. 

Advertising profiles can be “rocking 
ashtrays” which may be hard or easy to 
push over but profiles also can be 
“spinning tops” which can safely have 
concentration at the top if this concen- 
tration in big accounts is counterbal- 
anced by active smaller accounts. 

Small town daily and weekly news- 
papers tend to have profiles with very 
broad bases. Considered as a “rocking 
ashtray,” this type of profile would be 
very hard to push over; there is little 
danger from concentration because 
there are no big advertisers. This, how- 


47. 
48. Miscellaneous 
49. Legal & Public Notice 
50. Classified 
Even with a well organized system of classifica- 
tion there will be certain decisions that must be 
made in grouping advertising to fit local situa- 
tions. 
Many cities have theatre groups which control 
multiple local outlets. As a general rule chain 
copy should be counted as one account if it is 
worked together and if it is paid by a central 
— The outsider will have to guess the answer. 
ture pages may be another important fac- 
wr local linage. The general rule is to count 
these pages as units without attempting to classify 
signatures. There could be local reasons for split- 
“a up such pages, however. 
lassified display may present problems. Clas- 
sified departments claim credit because the ad- 
vertisers’ budgets are under classified control 
(used cars, real estate display, etc.). A general 
rule is to count classified display as classi if 
it is within the section but to count it as display 
on regular news gore real estate news page 
or a building page, for example. 
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FIGURE 2 
The Extremes in Local Advertising Profiles 





A 
Figure 2—See Table 1 


ever, is usually an indication of weak- 
ness, not strength. Lack of big accounts 
suggests that the newspaper is guilty of 
under-selling or that the town lacks ag- 
gressive merchants. 

Newspapers in larger cities, on the 
other hand, tend to have profiles that 
follow the “spinning top” effect in which 
the space run by the last ranking 50% 
is very small. This profile can be “read” 
for balance and stability. Concentration 
at the top is greater in cities because 
most of them have active department 
stores which dominate retail linage. Low- 
budget advertisers at the bottom of the 
list are diverted from smaller display to 
classified where they can get better rep- 
resentation for their advertising expen- 
ditures. 

In general, the top of the profile 
shows concentration and the bar at line 
11 indicates the importance of smaller, 
active stores. Thick bars at the bottom 
indicate large numbers of small ac- 
counts and very few good accounts. 








What does over-concentration look 
like in graph form? The profiles in Fig- 
ure 2 show the range. 

Profiles A, B and C show over-con- 
centration, a middle-ground, and the 
complete lack of big accounts. A and 
B are actual newspapers but C was con- 
structed from assumed data in which 
each account ran the same volume. 

Newspaper A is a weekly newspaper 
in a metropolitan area which lives main- 
ly on the legal advertising which the 
big dailies cannot run because of low 
rates fixed by law. The thin base indi- 
cates a small account list. 

Theoretical situation C shows the 
effect of total lack of brilliance in sell- 
ing. A thin “Bikini” always indicates a 
lack of big accounts and the wide bot- 
tom line, wider than the ones above, is 
always a sign that the good accounts 
have tapered off early in the best 25% 
of accounts. 

Newspaper B is an unopposed news- 
paper with a balanced, healthy-looking 
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profile. There are big accounts but the 
newspaper is protected against concen- 
tration dangers by a good list of secon- 
dary accounts and, in turn, by a good 
third ranking list. Newspaper B is 
touchy about being a “monopoly” news- 
paper and leans over backwards to pro- 
tect little advertisers. 

The local advertising profiles of 
Newspapers D and E (Figure 3) have 
some significance in problems of rate- 
making. The two newspapers are some- 
what comparable metropolitan opera- 
tions. 

The profile of Newspaper E is a nor- 
mal profile for a -netropolitan news- 
paper in a town with good department 
stores. 

Newspaper D a few years ago jacked 
up its large contract rates to reduce the 
relative advantage of big advertisers. 
Newspaper D’s profile raises some 
questions: 

Are the big advertising accounts hold- 


ing back on linage to offset the higher 
rates? 

Does the wide bar in the base at line 
11 mean that small advertisers at much 
higher rates have taken the space that 
the large accounts are not buying? 


FIGURE 3 
What Concessions Should Be Made to 
Big Advertisers? 
D E 


Figure 3—See Table 2 





FIGURE 4 


Using Profiles to Measure Unequal 
Newspaper Competition 


F 


Figure 4—See Table 2 


Could a change in the patterns of ad- 
vertising cause a corresponding change 
in retail buying patterns? 


Newspaper D’s profile points the way 
to some interesting research possibilities. 
The profile can also help determine the 
nature of newspaper competition. 

Newspapers F and G (Figure 4) are 
competitors, with Newspaper F domin- 
ating the field with twice the number of 
local accounts and twice the linage. 


The purpose of the above profiles, 
and the original data back of them, was 
to determine the real nature of this 
competition. In unequal competition, 
the second newspaper sometimes con- 
centrates its selling on big accounts with 
a “me too” approach; in other situations 
the second paper may be shut out of the 
big accounts in which case it must de- 
pend upon second stores and smaller 
advertisers. 


Newspapers F and G both are over- 
concentrated in the one top account but 
they also draw from a fairly healthy list 
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of second accounts. Newspaper G has a 
slightly thicker “Bikini” because some 
of the top ten accounts run the same 
advertisement in each newspaper; if a 
food store runs a page advertisement in 
each paper, G’s “Bikini” will be heavier 
because G’s total volume is only one- 
half of F’s volume. (Rate differentials 
would thin out G’s “Bikini” if revenue 
were made the criterion.) 

Except for the differences at the top, 
the two profiles are similar in shape 
and this indicates that Newspaper G is 
not basically a “me too” operation. The 
2:1 selling pattern extends all the way 
down to small accounts and sales are 
competitive at all levels. 

The profiles in Figure 5 reveal much 
different patterns for Newspapers H 
and J. 

Newspapers H and J are competing 
newspapers which run about the same 
total linage. Newspaper H dominates 
the field at a higher rate. 

Newspaper H is heavily concentrated 
in three of its top 10 accounts but it has 


FIGURE 5 


Where to Concentrate Sales Efforts in 
Equal Competition 





Figure 5—See Table 2 


a strong list of secondary accounts (line 
il above). 


Newspaper J has a much better 
spread of accounts in its top 10 but the 
account list thins out in the first quar- 
ter. The profile shows that the last 75% 
of the account list is made up of very 
small space users. 

In competitive selling, Newspaper H 
is much less vulnerable than Newspaper 
J. 


Smaller newspaper operations of simi- 
lar size tend to have similar profile 
shapes. Now and then interesting excep- 
tions will show up. Figure 6 shows some 
weekly newspaper profiles. 

The thin base of Newspaper K indi- 
cates a very small account list. This 
newspaper is another metropolitan area 
publication which carries little or no 
real retail advertising, making its money 
on legal advertising. 


The other newspapers are typical 
weekly operations. The under-slung 
effect shows that the good accounts in- 
clude the top 10 plus only a few in the 
first quarter. Newspaper N has a profile 
that resembles those of city newspapers. 
Newspaper N has a good advertising 
salesman and the town has some aggres- 
sive merchants. 


Small daily newspapers look very 
much like typical weeklies, as shown by 
Figure 7. 

Town O is near a big city and News- 
paper O’s good advertising accounts are 
one-day-a-week space users. Food ad- 
vertising dominates the top 10. 


Newspaper Q has the best balanced 
profile. 


Small city newspapers are the “in- 
betweens.” Their profiles show the effect 
of big city methods of merchandising 
and advertising but at the same time 
there is evidence of the small town 
pattern. 
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FIGURE 6 
Sarnple Weekly Newspaper Profiles 


Ihe 


Figure 6—See Table 3 


FIGURE 7 
Sample Small Town Daily Newspaper Profiles 


Ltt 


Figure 7—See Table 4 
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FIGURE 8 
Small City Profile-—Newspapers with 10,000 to 20,000 Circulations 


fit+t 


Figure 8-~-See Table 5 


In Figure 8, Newspapers S, V and W 
are unopposed six-day operations. 
Newspapers T and U are combination 
newspapers (separate cities). News- 
paper S’s “voice has changed”—its pro- 
file is too metropolitan for the size of 
the city. This could mean that rates are 
too high or that the dominate big ac- 
count has driven small accounts out of 
the paper. 

CONCLUSION 

Only a few of the possible uses of a 
local advertising profile have been pre- 
sented in this article. A time series of 
profiles would be easy to prepare for 
any Media Records newspaper (from 
local annual reports) and, backed up by 
rate studies, would show shifting con- 
centration patterns in compact, under- 
standable form. 

Applied to academic studies of con- 
centration of advertising in a few big 
accounts, this profile forces the analyst 
to consider the check and balance factor 
of small accounts. For use in actual 
newspaper operation, a local advertising 
profile provides information that man- 
agement wants and needs but cannot ab- 
sorb in figure or pie-chart form. Pro- 


SUPPORTING DATA FOR LOCAL 
ADVERTISING PROFILES 


TABLE | 
Interpretation of Profile Shapes 





Profile A B 





Best Account ... 39% 10% 
7 


PPP. 


= Syprraw 
KMPNNNNWWUD 


-_— 


Best Quarter of 

Remaining 

Accounts 

. Second Best 
Quarter 

13. Last Half 


— 
N 





100% 100% 100% 
yg og A is a weekly newspaper with 
very few locai advertising accounts. 


ae B is an unopposed newspaper 

with more than 50,000 circulation. 

Profile C is calculated for a hypothetical 
situation in which all advertisers run 
equal space—no big advertisers and no 
middle advertisers. 
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files D and E, Figure 3, for example, 
should have terrific impact upon man- 
agements of both newspapers in rate- 
making problems. 


And, perhaps most important of all, 
a row of profiles will attract attention— 
a big first step in statistical studies of 
detailed figures. 


SUPPORTING DATA FOR LOCAL ADVERTISING PROFILES 
(Continued from opposite page) 


TABLE 2 


Special Profiles — 50,000 Circulation 
Class and Over 


TABLE 4 


Sample Small Town Daily Newspaper 
Profiles 





Profile 
Rank D E F G H 


Profile 
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TABLE 3 
Sample Weekly Newspaper Profiles 


TABLE 5 


Small City Profiles — Newspapers of 
10,000 to 20,000 Circulation 





Profile 
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= 
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16% 10% 
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Basic Values in ‘Reader's Digest,’ 
‘Selection’ and ‘Constellation’ 
BY GENEVIEVE GINGLINGER* 


In one of the first published reports on the use of values 'as 
dimensions in content analysis, a French scholar studies three 
digest-type magazines to determine the soundness of criticism 
of the French edition of Reader’s Digest. The research was done 
for a master’s thesis in journalism at Stanford. 





V> THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
digest-type magazine throughout the 
world has not been unanimously ap- 
plauded as contributing usefully to 
mass education and public enlighten- 
ment. The American Reader's Digest, 
for instance, which circulates in several 
languages in almosi all the countries of 
the free world in the form of “Selec- 
tions from the Reader's Digest,” has not 
always won the approval of the “cul- 
tural elite” of these countries. 

The criticism directed at the interna- 
tional editions of the Reader's Digest 
generally assumes two forms, based on 
both a cultural and a nationalistic 
ground. 

1. It has been argued by some that, 
although the digests contribute to the 
spread of some knowledge among the 
masses, the culture they supply is mere- 
ly a pseudo-culture—that is, the real 


cultural values are absent and are re- 


placed by a culture that stresses mainly 
material welfare and group conformity. 


*The author was graduated in 
from the University of Paris in 1952, and re- 
"s degree from Stanford Univer- 


science 


2. These “Selections from the Read- 
er’s Digest” have been criticized even 
more for a nationalistic reason. Since 
they contain mostly articles translated 
from the original edition, it has been 
said that they present almost exclusively 
American goals and evaluations and are 
therefore an instrument of American 
propaganda. 

This study examines these criticisms 
by analyzing the system of values pre- 
sented by the digests and also deals par- 
ticularly with the second problem as it 
presents itself in France, where two 
digest-type magazines are competing: 
Selection, the French edition of the 
Reader's Digest, and a native French 
publication called Constellation. An 
analysis of the basic values presented in 
these three digests has been carried out 
for two reasons: 


1. To ascertain the American and 
the French value systems as they are 
presented in the Reader’s Digest and in 
Constellation and to note their differ- 
ences. (Although both digests have 
large circulations in their respective 
countries, the content of one magazine 
is, of course, not a sufficient basis on 
which to generalize the whole value- 
system of a country.) 


56 
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2. To examine the soundness of the 
French criticism of Selection as merely 
representing American values. The val- 
ues present in Selection were compared 
with those in the American Reader's 
Digest and those in Constellation. 


THE CATEGORIES 


This investigator has applied the cat- 
alogue of 50 values developed by Ralph 
K. White.* These are claimed to be uni- 
versal and applicable to any kind of 
data. They have been grouped under 
ten headings: 


Physiological: This area includes all 
the goals created by the simple physio- 
logical drives, such as food, rest, health, 
sex, physical activity and physical safety. 

Egoistic or individual: The values in 
this category stress the importance of 
the individual, the development of his 
personality, the achievement of personal 
success, individual independence, and 
recognition by society. 

Social goals: These have to do with 
love and the family. 

Social standards: These are a product 
of social conditioning and a result of the 
need to belong to a group, of the gre- 
gariousness of individuals. This category 
includes all the values necessary to so- 
cial life, such as having a pleasant per- 
sonality, being friendly and generous, 
having manners, modesty and tolerance, 
conformity, and loyalty to the group. 

Economic: Everything that contrib- 
utes to the material welfare of a nation 
or of an individual; the means for 
achieving this become values in them- 
selves, such as money, wages, ownership, 
work and efficiency. 

Cognitive: These represent the drive 
for learning as an end in itself as well 
as a means for achieving worldly suc- 
cess or material welfare. 

Fearful: The desire for security is pro- 
duced by the emotional part of the indi- 
vidual; emotions play an active role in 


1 Value-analysis: The Nature and Use of the 
Method. New York, 1951 (Society for the Psy- 
| Study of Social Issues). See also by 


chologica 

the same author, “Black ,” Journ. of Ab. and 
Soc. Psychology, 42:440-461 (1947) and “Hitler, 
Roosevelt, and the Nature of War Propaganda,” 
Ibid., 44:157-174 (1949). 


life as they can produce fear attached to 
future events. 

Playful: This area includes all the 
escape-values—the com tions for 
frustrations and insecurity. There is a 
whole range of escape values among 
which each individual chooses according 
to his personality. The main ones are 
humor, play and fun in general, relaxa- 
tion or exciting new discoveries, and 
travel. Art and beauty are included as 
well as creative activity since they are 
really escape values for some individ- 
uals, 

Political: ‘This area includes every- 
thing that deals with political life—the 
values that are properly political goals, 
such as national independence, democ- 
racy, security, strength and those values 
that are standards of judgment to apply 
in civic and political life (e.g., justice, 
obedience, honesty and truthfulness, tol- 
erance and group unity). 

Moral: This category corresponds to 
the attitude of seeing the world in moral 
terms and of judging individual conduct 
and the behavior of nations according to 
the concepts of right or wrong, and 
good or bad. 


THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The three types of digest were ana- 
lyzed for a six-month period; in each 
issue, five articles were chosen by a ran- 
dom method. 


All sentences or paragraphs that im- 
plied a value-judgment or an evaluation 
were coded by putting the appropriate 
value-symbol in the margin. According 
to their emphasis, value occurrences 
were given these arbitrary weights: 1, 
5, or 10. Some examples: 


1. “We are afraid of hunger” [the 
whole paragraph] was coded 
Food; weight of 5. : 

. “He gave her a nice present for her 
birthday” was coded as Generosity; 
weight of 1. 


The weight of 10 was assigned to the 
main value, which is the major value- 
theme of the whole article. In some in- 
stances, the main value corresponds to 
the frequency of occurrence of the mi- 
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nor values, but in some cases the main 
value does not. In both instances, how- 
ever, the main value is the overall value 
that corresponds to message-intent of 
the author. The determination of the 
main value in such instances was a sub- 
jective process. 

For each of the three digests, all sym- 
bols were tabulated and the weighted 
frequency of occurrence for every val- 
ue was computed. The value symbols 
were then combined under the general 
category. The “rates” which are pre- 
sented in the following discussion are 
percentages based on the total weighted 
frequencies. 


THE VAL’. 3YSTEM OF 
“READER'S DIGEST” 


Categories having a high rate in the 
Reader's Digest were: 


Social Standards 


Categories having a low rate were: 
Playful 
Social Goals 

Political values alone constitute near- 
ly one-fourth of the total. The main 
stress is upon the concept of democracy 
which is in itself a complex of specific 
beliefs and values. In the material 
which was coded, the concept is domi- 
nated by the value Independence. This 
value is found on the international level 
as national sovereignty and self-rule; 
internally as independence of the peo- 
ple, majority rule and representative 
government; and at the individual level 
as individual rights, such as life, liberty, 
property, freedom of speech and reli- 
gion. In short, the Reader’s Digest ap- 
pears as a sort of crusader for democ- 
racy. 

Other political values in the Digest 
have to do with political security. Some- 
times the content emphasized building 


up a strong military and economic 
power, able to resist aggression. At oth- 
er times the content advocated interna- 
tional cooperation with free countries 
wno have the same interests, to encour- 
age them to build their own system of 
defense to resist aggression through a 
policy of friendship and generosity. 

The second most important category 
is the economic. The importance given 
to the different means of achieving 
prosperity shows clearly that these are 
values in themselves. Money is a goal 
and its significance seems to go beyond 
the mere satisfaction given by material 
comfort and a high standard of living: 
Money is the symbol of success; in a 
society of high mobility it is the sign of 
the individual’s place in society. Since 
money is a reward for work and effort, 
the importance given to prosperity 
stresses at the same time efficiency, 
work and practicality. 

Social Standards were referred to in 
the Digest material much more fre- 
quently than real moral values. There is 
more emphasis on the individual’s ac- 
ceptance by the social group than upon 
inner moral values like personal disci- 
pline, courage and moderation. The So- 
cial Standards category includes broad- 
ly those qualities that form a pleasant 
personality; for example, kindliness, 
tolerance and sociability. These quali- 
ties are applied mainly to social groups 
in general; references to small social 
cells like the family are few. 


Social goals—problems that arise be- 
tween husband and wife or parents and 
children—have a rate of only 1.8%. 

The Playful category is very low, too 
(less than 5%). Humor, fun, excite- 
ment, even artistic pleasures, are not 
frequently alluded to as real values. 
This could indicate a rather high moral 
tension and perhaps a certain amount 
of puritanism. Ethical precepts are 
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never lost from sight and there is never 
any resolution of this moral tension into 
the cynical. 


THE VALUE SYSTEM OF 
“CONSTELLATION” 


Categories with high rates: 


Physiological 
Social goals 
Social standards 


Categories with low rates: 
Political 


The first fact that is striking in this 
table is that there is a general balance 
among the categories; each of the ten 


categories has a rate near 10, except 
for the category egoistic (17%) and 
the political and moral categories that 
have rates of less than 5%. Tensions 
created by economic preoccupations 
and by feeling of insecurity in general 
may be offset by the Playful category. 
Humor is dominant in this latter cate- 
gory, but pleasure, excitement, art and 
discoveries are valued, too. There is def- 
inite balance between values reflecting 
preoccupations, those based on pleas- 
ures. Each forms about one-fourth of 
the total (Economic and security pre- 
occupation, 24.5%; Physiological and 
other pleasures, 23.5%). 

There is also a balance between So- 
cial Goals and Social Standards. This 
means that the individual has to achieve 
a kind of harmony between his family 


TABLE | 
The Value-systems of "Reader's Digest" and "Constellation" 





Category 


Reader's Digest 


Constellation 





Political 
Independence 
Generosity 
Group Unity 
Aggression 
Justice 

Egoistic 
Achievement 
Happiness 
Determination 
Recognition 

Fearful 
Carefulness 
Emotional Security 

Social Goals 
Sex-Love .. 
Family-Love 

Playful 
Humor 
Excitement 

Economic 

Social Standards 


5.5% 
5.6% 
4.9 
2.9 
1.9 
2.4 


0.8% 
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and his social life, and that neither 
should be neglected for the sake of the 
other. The ideal for the individual is 
therefore a well-balanced life charac- 
terized by moderation and self-control. 
This could be summed up in the con- 
cept Harmony, which is for the French 
-—just as it was for the ancient Greeks 
—the essence of happiness. 


Harmony is to be achieved by every 
individual according to his own concep- 
tions, however different these might be 
from the general pattern. The predomi- 
nance of the individual over the social 
group is clearly shown by the fact that 
the category Egoistic alone constitutes 
17% of the total, and is by far the most 
important of the ten categories. This 
category includes such egoistic goals as 
individual independence, self-reliance 
and self-regard, as well as individual 
moral values like heroism, courage, 
self-discipline, and determination. 


JOURNALISM 


Little concern about political life is 
expressed in Constellation. Neither is 
there much attention to moral values. 
Instead of meaning amorality, however, 
this probably reflects the scepticism of 
the French and their aversion for iden- 
tifying success with moral correctness 
or virtue with temporal reward. 


“READER'S DIGEST” VS. 
“CONSTELLATION” 


As exhibited in Table 1, the Reader's 
Digest is turned mainly toward the 
problems of the group—political or so- 
cial—whereas Constellation is more in- 
terested in the individual, his family 
and close friends. This may reflect dif- 
ferences in American and French soci- 
ety: America has more mobility than 
France and the American moves quick- 
ly and easily from one social circle to 
another. Adaptability and sociability as- 
sure him rapid social approval and that 
is the best assurance of his success. 


QUARTERLY 


The French have a more limited pat- 
tern of life. They spend more of their 
time in small social circles or in their 
family and take perhaps a more per- 
sonal part in the education of their 
children. This may explain why the 
Reader's Digest stresses political values 
whereas Constellation stresses egoistic 
values, or why the Digest emphasizes 
social standards and Constellation so- 
cial goals. 

There is less variability in frequency 
from category to category in Constella- 
tion than in the Digest. Moderation is a 
value in itself in Constellation and may 
be corrective for the high concern 
about security. 


Escape-values are frequent in Con- 
stellation, particularly the resolution of 
fear and ethical tensions into humor. 
Pleasure and enjoyment, from the sim- 
ple physiological pleasure to the more 
elaborate artistic ones, are principal 
values found in this category. The Di- 
gest does not mention them very often. 
This could indicate a certain amount of 
puritanism. The low rate of the moral 
category in Constellation could indicate 
on the other hand a certain cynicism 
toward the standardized morality con- 
cepts of society. 

THE VALUE SYSTEM OF “SELECTION” 


Like the parent Digest, Selection 
seems to have a message to convey, as 
this table exhibits: 

Digest Selection 


24% 16% 
10 8 


As in the Digest, the Political category 
in Selection emphasizes first the univer- 
sal value of democracy; the .1¢ neces- 
sity of building up a defense to resist 
aggression, and finally the evil of the 
Communist control in Eastern Europe 
and in the Far East. This political cru- 
sade is expressed mostly in moral terms 


Political values .. 
Moral values .... 
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and this moral orientation brings Selec- 
tion nearer to the Digest than to Con- 
stellation, which does not try, as it has 
been seen before, to give ethical inter- 
pretation to the world. 

Selection, like the Digest, stresses the 
importance of technical innovation, 
adaptability, and adjustment to imme- 
diate situations. This seems to encour- 


reflects the French view of society: pri- 
macy of the individual, balance between 
the place given to the family and broad 
social intercourse. The high rate of the 
Playful category is particularly note- 
worthy. 

Analysis of the values found in Se- 
lection brings out the fact that Selection 
has a middle position between the 


age almost an opposition to traditional- 
ism and to the veneration of the past, 
but it probably proceeds from a deep 
belief in progress. 

Selection appears to reflect the 
French view of life, as indicated in the 
following table: 


American Reader's Digest and the 
French Constellation. The political 
message of Selection, expressed in 
moral terms as in the Reader's Digest, 
adopts the major themes of American 
policy. This seems to explain the criti- 
cism directed in France at Selection— 
namely, that it is an instrument of 
American propaganda. But to say that 
the whole system of values of Selection 
is merely representative of America is 
wrong: Selection does seem also to re- 
flect the French view of life. 


Constel- 
lation Selection 
Egoistic 15% 17% 
Social goals 10 10 
Social standards ... 10.5 10 
Playful 13.5 12.5 


The table also shows that Selection 





“The danger in sacrificing a little liberty, which is what we began to do 
in 1950, is the same as sacrificing a little virtue. All you can do when virtue 
goes is to mourn it. But it is worse than that with freedom. When news- 
papers, among others, began to rationalize the first steps we took to repress 
some freedoms instead of letting common sense play, they set in motior 
forces that are not easily stopped, as France found out in her revolution. 
Repressions of that sort move in ever-widening concentric circles until at 
the end every man tends to regard himself as the only authority upon what 
is 100 percent Americanism. Thus, the Legion forced the Girl Scouts to re- 
write their manual. Minorities which stand to lose the most by intolerance 
are inclined to join the pack. Catholics tried to prevent the showing of ‘The 
Miracle.’ Jewish groups protested ‘Oliver Twist’ and ‘The Merchant of Ven- 
ice.’ The NAACP tried to prevent the revival of ‘The Birth of a Nation’ 
and ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’; a Negro bishop protested ‘Green Pastures.’ . . . 

“How foolish it sounds in retrospect! How foolish, how insane it all was! 
The primary job for us, particularly those of us who are newspaper people, 
is to try to help get this country back on the track of the Bi” of Rights. 
That involves saying to the politicians of both parties, ‘Quit playing politics 
with our freedoms! They were too hard-won to be kicked around in your 
cheap and silly game.’””—Makk Eturipce, publisher, Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, at Ohio State University Press Institute, Feb. 15, 1955. 

















FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Dutch Radio: 
The Third Way 


BY Ja DE BOER AND PHIL CAMERON* 


The little known broadcasting system of The Netherlands is 
based on one of the world’s three principal working theories of 
broadcasting: control of radio by religious, political and social 
groups. How the system developed is told by the secretary of the 
Dutch Radio Council and an American broadcaster. 





¥@ BROADCASTING IN THE NETHERLANDS 
is the prerogative of five private, listener 
societies. There is neither national nor 
commercial radio. The five societies or 
stations are: The Catholic Broadcasting 
Society (KRO), the Conservative Prot- 
estant Broadcasting Society (NCRV), 
the General Broadcasting Society (AV- 
RO), the Labor Broadcasting Society 
(VARA) and the Liberal Protestant 
Broadcasting Society (VPRO). 

Two radio transmitters at Hilversum 
are available for domestic broadcasting 
in The Netherlands. Their facilities are 
shared by the five societies. The division 
of time is defined by law. 

The societies are financially supported 
by a national radio tax and the sale of 
their program magazines. The govern- 





*Dr. Ja de Boer has been associated with the 


Dutch radio since 1937, except period 
of the German The Netherlands. 
Since 1946 she has been to the Radio 
Council (Radio-Raad), the body 


and Diplomacy, 
Sars aries eee ae 
for the non-commercial Boston station, 
was in Holland in 1953-54 on a Ful- 
bright Fellowship. She visited all the Dutch radio 
and produced programs on aspects of 


Dutch life for the overseas service. 
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ment collects an annual tax of 12 guil- 
ders ($3.20) on each radio receiver. 
The money collected is divided among 
the societies on the basis of their micro- 
phone time. Membership controls the 
other main source of income: The sale 
of program schedules. 

Each of the broadcasting societies 
publishes a weekly magazine, most of 
which is devoted to the detailed broad- 
casting schedule for the coming week. 
Each station’s magazine includes the 
schedule of all five Dutch stations as 
well as foreign broadcasts the Dutch 
listener can hear. The usual issue will 
include an article or two about a pro- 
gram the publishing station will broad- 
cast that week and an editorial about 
the station or its attitude on some pub- 
lic question. 

Subscription to one of these program 
magazines constitutes membership in a 
broadcasting society. (VPRO, as part of 
its own campaign for a national broad- 
casting system, offers subscriptions with 
or without membership.) It is possible 
for a non-subscriber to buy one of these 
weekly schedules in a book store. The 
newspapers print only the current day’s 
schedule, and that in a very abbreviated 
form; a concert might be listed simply 


4 
« 











as chamber music. The radio stations, 
the General Netherlands Press Bureau 
and The Netherlands Daily Press (soci- 
ety of newspaper publishers) have 
agreed on the form and manner of pub- 
lishing broadcasting schedules. The soci- 
eties have copyrighted their schedules; 
they cannot be published as news. 

A subscription to one of the program 
schedules costs about 10 guilders a year 
($3.20). The total number of subscrip- 
tions is somewhat more than half the 
number of radio receiving sets in The 
Netherlands. 

As of May 1, 1954, the total mem- 
berships were: 


Coles CEG 5. oavascckeibes 372,000 
Conservative Protestant (NCRV) .325,000 


Genetal (AVRO). .cccccccvecees 300,000 
te 323,000 
Liberal Protestant (VPRO)...... 105,000 


(117,600 subscribers ) 


The four larger stations each broad- 
cast all sorts of programs; each has its 
own radio dramas, its own women’s 
programs, light music, serious music, 
etc. VPRO devotes most of its five 
weekly hours to programs directly re- 
lated to or explaining its ideology. 

The stations consult about their indi- 
vidual programs to try to avoid duplica- 
tior. But not infrequently Hilversum I 
and II broadcast similar programs 
simultaneously. 

Ever since the Dutch war for inde- 
pendence in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, religion has been a social and 
political issue. 

Many aspects of Dutch life rest on 
the so-called pillar system, the division 
into three ideological groups or social 
pillars: Catholic, Protestant and Social- 
ist. Not only political parties, but labor 
unions, newspapers, social agencies, 
even sporting clubs, divide along these 
ideological lines. The Dutch radio sys- 
tem is one more manifestation of histor- 
ical ideological differences. 


@ AS EARLY AS SEPTEMBER 1919, REGU- 
lar weekly broadcasts had begun in The 
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Netherlands. This early beginning 
marks something of a world record and 
also at least partly accounts for one of 
the distinguishing features of Dutch 
broadcasting: The continual lag be- 
tween the development of radio and its 
regulation by government. 

In regulating this means of communi- 
cation, there was no precedent to be 
consulted. And certainly the govern- 
ment did not foresee either the manner 
or the degree of radio’s development. 
In The Netherlands, broadcasting was 
allowed on an experimental license; 
while in Britain, for example, broad- 
casting was not allowed until after the 
institution of the British Broadcasting 
Company in 1923. 

The first Dutch broadcasters were 
manufacturers of radio apparatus who 
sought to promote the sale of their pro- 
ducts. Sometimes they gave or rented 
time to others. Business firms, amateur 
artists and a clergyman were among 
the early broadcasters. Notably absent 
were the press, the churches and politi- 
cal groups. 

Most of the manufacturers stopped 
broadcasting because they found it an 
expensive way to advertise. By 1925 
only the largest company was still on 
the air. But this company in 1923 had 
set up a separate commission (HDO) 
to handle broadcasting. HDO began to 
solicit contributions from listeners. 
Since they were practically the only 
broadcasters, it is not surprising that 
they began to think of themselves as a 
future Dutch BBC. 

But HDO had no independent or offi- 
cial standing outside the business world. 
Their aspirations toward being a na- 
tional system were not encouraged by 
this dependency on the manufacturer. 
So in 1925 HDO established itself as an 
independent foundation, later a general 
association of listeners, the AVRO. 
They began to issue a radio magazine 
and in their first year had two thousand 
members. But by then they were no 
longer the only broadcasters. 

In the summer of 1924 five members 
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of the Orthodox Reformed Church or- 
ganized a radio committee. There was 
no clergyman among them, but the 
group asked HDO for regular time in 
which to present a religious program of 
which they would be in complete 
charge. HDO refused this suggested 
partnership. The committee then 
formed the Netherlands Christian 
Radio Society (NCRV). Though they 
received little support and even some 
opposition from the churches, they man- 
aged to rent broadcasting hours from 
the manufacturer and the second of the 
present societies was on the air. 

Interest in radio appeared simulta- 
neously in various Catholic circles. In 
1925 the episcopacy coordinated these 
beginnings and encouraged the founda- 
tion of the Catholic Broadcasting Soci- 
ety (KRO), with representatives of 
large Catholic organizations on its 
board and a priest as president and spir- 
itual adviser. Thus the now-large Cath- 
olic station was the only one to start 
with official group support and intended 
as an Official organ of organized Cath- 
olicism. KRO also rented broadcasting 
hours from the manufacturer. 

At the same time a few Amsterdam 
socialists who were radio hams set up 
the Workers Radio Amateurs Society 
(VARA). The society was intended pri- 
marily to promote radio amateur broad- 
casting among the working class, and 
secondarily to establish a socialist radio 
station. The society grew and in the 
autumn of 1925 rather hesitatingly 
hired broadcasting hours. The Labor 
Party quickly became interested and 
VARA was recognized as an official 
socialist organization; but like the other 
societies, VARA remained financially 
independent. 

A fifth group, the Liberal Protestant 
(non-dogmatic churches and religiously 
left groups among Baptists, Dutch Re- 
formed and Lutherans), also became 
interested in radio. This group does not 
accept the idea held by more dogmatic 
Protestants that religion must decide a 
person’s political party. Its members are 


to be found chiefly among the Liberals 
(meaning conservatives) and Labor 
Party. The radio committee which they 
created among themselves had suc- 
ceeded in having two programs broad- 
cast; but HDO refused to broadcast a 
third program. This refusal came at 
just the time a rumor was circulating 
that the expected radio law would allow 
broadcasting only by groups organized 
specifically for that purpose. Reluc- 
tantly, the group thereupon organized 
the Liberal Protestant Broadcasting So- 
ciety (VPRO). From its beginning, 
VPRO actively supported the establish- 
ment of a national broadcasting system. 

So the five permanent broadcasting 
societies were already formed or form- 
ing before the government actually be- 
gan to regulate radio. Society represen- 
tatives sat on the government commis- 
sions considering their own regulation. 


4 IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE SOCIETIES, 
no one foresaw the possibility of their 
permanent existence as independent sta- 
tions supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It was generally expected that 
there would be a more centralized sys- 
tem, supported by a radio tax and hav- 
ing room within it for various societies 
to present programs. 

But the question was decided by the 
actions of the societies themselves. KRO 
and NCRV wrenched control of the 
new second transmitter away from 
AVRO. When the government acqui- 
esced in this Catholic-Protestant victory, 
Dutch radio took a big step toward the 
pillar system. 

Antagonism between KRO and NC- 
RV on one side and AVRO on the 
other was strong. All three societies and 
many listeners were shocked by the de- 
velopment of the “red” station, VARA. 
Dutch listeners began to take sides. 

The law finally passed in 1928 only 
postponed all difficulties. It gave the 
government the task of regulating 


1The Minister in charge of Post, Telephone 
and Telegraph was the responsible official at 
first. Later, responsibility was transferred to the 
Minister of Education. 











radio, of preventing danger to the state 
and maintaining public order and mor- 
als, and of instituting an impartial Ra- 
dio Council. 

From the Council came the General 
Regulations for Radio, providing that 
the broadcasting time be divided fairly 
among licensed radio organizations. To 
be licensed, an organization had to show 
it was directed to the satisfaction of re- 
ligious or cultural needs so that its 
broadcasts would be of general value 
and interest. 


The position of AVRO has always 
been the crux of the Dutch radio fight. 
Despite KRO-NCRV gains, AVRO was 
still the largest and thus richest society. 
It began to make propaganda on the 
theme that it did not need income from 
a radio tax but could depend on listener 
support. Prestige forced the other sta- 
tions to make the same claim, thus 
temporarily delaying any radio tax. But 
the need for tax income was later to be 
admitted by the stations. Although a ra- 
dio tax was first imposed during the 
German occupation, it would have 
come in any case, and it has remained 
since the war. 


Wanting recognition as the country’s 
non-partisan general station, AVRO de- 
manded the largest share of the broad- 
casting hours. KRO and NCRV claimed 
that AVRO was not “general” but “lib- 
eral” and so had only the same rights 
as the other societies. Their argument 
was not entirely without foundation. 
The funneling off to the other societies 
of many members of religious and po- 
litical groups left less than a general 
group as potential AVRO members. 

When it became clear that no possi- 
bility existed for 2 national system, such 
as it had supported, VARA chose to 
join the pillar system; it claimed equality 
with the other societies. But VPRO con- 
tinued to support a national system; 
its limited finances also encouraged it 
to ask for only as many hours as it 
would have received in a national sys- 
tem. 
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In all the many reports and recom- 
mendations for a division of broadcast- 
ing time, AVRO occupied a favored 
position. So there was much surprise 
when the minister (Catholic People’s 
Party) announced that he would divide 
the time into four equal parts, minus 
5 percent of the total time reserved for 
VPRO and any new organizations. Tens 
of thousands of persons attended an 
AVRO protest meeting; the amount of 
public support for AVRO impressed 
and surprised. Put it changed nothing. 


Most persons, including members of 
parliment, hoped that when the bitter- 
ness had subsided, many programs 
would be produced cooperatively. To 
stimulate cooperation the minister de- 
clared that one day each week must be 
devoted entirely to a General Program. 
But the societies refused to work to- 
gether and had to be permitted to take 
turns preparing the General Program. A 
commission was to check on their ac- 
ceptability. This system persisted until 
the war and provided watery radio fare. 
During the occupation the Nazis insti- 
tuted a State Radio, confiscating the 
studios and disbanding the societies. 
These years were an aberration rather 
than a part of the development of Dutch 
radio. 

After the war temporary regulations, 
still based on the old law, were set up 
pending a new radio law. The General 
Program was not revived but replaced 
by a Joint Program which aimed at the 
same cooperation by slightly different 
means. Again KRO and NCRV found 
it impossible to accept responsibility for 
programs of which they did not control 
the content. The Joint Program failed 
just as had the General Program. Joint 
Programs are now simply innocuous 
ones selected from the schedules of the 
individual stations. 

The postwar regulations further pro- 
vided for the Dutch Radio Union 
(NRU), a system of cooperation be- 
tween still autonomous societies. NRU 
was a compromise between the more 
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centralized ideas of the postwar govern- 
ment and the plans for a less far reach- 
ing federation which the societies’ lead- 
ers had formulated during the war. 
NRU represented a victory for the sta- 
tions over the postwar movement for a 
national broadcasting system; by accept- 
ing a few more degrees of cooperation 
than they had intended, they maintained 
the pillar system. 

NRU operates the technical depart- 
ments of all stations; studio facilities 
have been pooled; NRU employs the 
engineers and most of the actors and 
musicians whose services all stations 
use; it represents the entire system 
abroad. The cooperative functions of 
NRU stop where the programs begin. 


@ MOST OF THE PEOPLE WHO WORK IN 
Dutch radio are employed by the socie- 
ties. The ideologies of the system are 
widely reflected in its personnel. Here 
we exclude actors, musicians and cleri- 
cal staffs, and consider only persons 
whose jobs have more direct influence 
on program content. Almost all the 
workers at each station are supporters 
of the principles of that station. This 
correlation is logical since these em- 
ployees are, directly or indirectly, prop- 
agandists. Propaganda is not used as a 
term of disparagement; by it, we mean 
the dissemination of information about 
and attitudes of particular ideologies. As 
such, it is the core of Dutch broad- 
casting. 

The most obvious effect of the ideo- 
logical connection between employees 
and employer is the almost complete 
lack of mobility among the broadcast- 
ing force. Very few persons in Hilver- 
sum, again excluding the groups men- 
tioned above, have ever worked for 
more than one station. Since there is 
no staff training school, either within or 
without the studios, almost everyone’s 
professional training has come from on- 
the-job experience with one station. 

When we exclude actors, musicians 
and clerks, only about 1 percent of the 
workers in Dutch radio are women. 


Most of these women are in the less 
influential jobs, working as announcers 
and producers of women’s programs. 


The Dutch radio industry seems to 
hold no great attraction for university 
people. Few of its employees are univer- 
sity graduates. 


The most difficult thing to explain 
about Dutch radio is how the five sta- 
tions differ from each other. From 
April 12 to 25, 1953, the stations 
divided their individual broadcasting 
times in this way: The spoken word (38 
percent), light music (27 percent), seri- 
ous music (21 percent), religious pro- 
grams (8 percent), variety shows (5 
percent) and other programs (2 per- 
cent). 


Within these divisions each station 
has a distinctive tone. Of course, most 
serious music programs, except religious 
music, are almost impossible to distin- 
guish. Religious services and political 
commentaries are labeled. But even 
children’s programs and variety shows 
are different. A variety show of NCRV 
is somehow not as light as its counter- 
part on KRO; NCRV does not joke 
about drunkeness or mothers-in-law, as 
does KRO. Though their programs are 
considerable more bourgeois than in 
their early muscle-flexing days, VARA 
still often has political undertones to 
jokes on its variety show. The light 
music programs of NCRV are more 
conservatively chosen than those of 
VARA, for instance. AVRO programs 
reflect the station’s lack of a special ax 
to grind; they give an impression of 
middle-of-the-road conservatism. 


¥@ WHO MAKES THE DECISIONS WHAT TO 
broadcast is more basic to a theory of 
broadcasting than are the actual deci- 
sions. In The Netherlands the five soci- 
eties independently, or with varying de- 
grees of cooperation, decide what the 
Dutch listener will hear. In making 
these decisions, the broadcasters have 
been guided by: 


The principles of the individual stations, 

















Intelligence and general knowledge of 
the broadcasting staff, 
Occasional recommendations from local 
izations of each society, 
Letters received from listeners. 


There is a decided lack of enthusi- 
asm in Hilversum for listener research. 
The Netherlands is a small country 
(two and one third million radio receiv- 
ers) and most Dutch broadcasters feel 
they know their audience well. Only in 
April 1954 was there published the first 
large-scale serious attempt to survey 
opinion among the listening public in 
The Netherlands. This excellent survey, 
Radio and Leisure in the Netherlands, 
was commissioned by the Minister of 
Education, Art, and Science. It investi- 
gates the listening habits and prefer- 
ences of the population as a whole and 
as separate groups. It does not involve 
listener opinion of the Dutch broadcast- 
ing system per se. 

Public opinion research in general has 
not been used as extensively in The 
Netherlands as in some other coun- 
tries. But it has been even less used in 
radio than in other things. Dutch radio 
is preeminently radio with a purpose. 
The basis of the system is the promo- 
tion of the objectives of different social 
groups—for instance, the furthering of 
the labor movement. 


Most of those persons who produce 
Dutch radio programs, moreover, feel 
that the job of radio lies more in educa- 
tion than in sheer entertainment. With 
such double purposefulness, of course, 
there has been no special concern, as 
under a commercial system, with public 
response or with research aimed at de- 
termining the most popular programs. 
Popularity is a secondary concern. 


An interesting contrast between lis- 
tener and broadcaster opinion was re- 
vealed in Radio and Leisure in The 
Netherlands. During the period covered 
by the study, 40 percent of the time on 
the air was devoted to entertainment, 
60 percent to educational and cultural 
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programs. Yet the survey indicated that 
the majority of listeners regard radio 
primarily as a means of entertainment. 
This contradiction is somewhat less 
drastic than the figures indicate; they 
hide the fact that entertainment pro- 
grams are often broadcast during the 
heavy listening hours. 

The variety shows attract the largest 
audiences, as many as two and three- 
quarters millions; news broadcasts are 
second, with one and one-third millions. 
During the evening listening hours, 
radio dramas and light music may av- 
erage a million listeners each. Far fewer 
listeners are attracted by religious 
broadcasts (350,000) and serious music 
(140,000). 


Yt THE ORGANIZATION OF EACH STATION 
as a society of listeners does not encour- 
age public opinion research. 


Theoretically the members of each 
society (except KRO which is a founda- 
tion), through their local organizations, 
could work changes on the program 
schedule. As in any corporate structure 
this is easier to accomplish in theory 
than in practice, although it certainly 
cannot be called impossible. 


The four large societies could have 
little to gain from listener rese2: h. 
Their principles and their emphasis on 
education would prevent them following 
wherever listener opinion might lead. 
Listener research might let them in- 
crease the audience of some programs 
by rescheduling. But an increased audi- 
ence would probably not result in a 
corresponding increase of subscriptions 
or memberships. 


Memberships clearly follow ideologi- 
cal rather than listener lines. Ninety- 
nine percent of the readers of the KRO 
program schedule are Catholic; 90 per- 
cent of the NCRV schedule readers are 
Orthodox Protestants; 40 percent of 
VARA’s readers have no religious affili- 
ation nor have 34 percent of AVRO’s. 
These figures are revealed in Radio and 
Leisure in The Netherlands. 
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While the Lutch radio listener joins 
a society according to its ideology, and 
his own, he turns his radio dial accord- 
ing to his taste in entertainment. Fifty- 
three percent of the readers of the KRO 
schedule regularly listen to the AVRO 
variety show, and 50 percent of them 
listen regularly to the NCRV veriety 
show. Twenty-three percent of NCRV 
program readers listen regularly to a 
political forum of VARA and 32 per- 
cent of them listen regularly to KRO’s 
variety program. Fifty-three percent of 
AVRO program readers listen regularly 
to the NCRV variety show as do 61 
percent of the VARA program readers. 


Unfortunately such figures are avail- 
able only for variety shows and radio 
forums. But they indicate a great inde- 
pendence in the choice of programs, 
without reference to whether one’s own 
station b oadcasts them. 


If a favorable expression of listener 
opinion could gain little for the four 
large stations, an unfavorable expres- 
sion would at least embarass them. And 
it would doubtless revive the currently 
subdued movement for a national sys- 
tem, the only seriously mentioned 
alternative. 


The amount of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the present system re- 
mains a moot point. Much of the ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction comes from intel- 
lectuals, who are in a minority and not 
likely to present an organized opposi- 
tion. Many of them find radio less than 
intellectually respectable. And among 
the less educated listeners there is often 
a strong feeling of attachment to one’s 
own station. Financial appeals to sup- 
port the stations never fail to obtain 
good response, large groups visit the 
studios and tens of thousands attend 
anniversary celebrations. Such loyalty is 
demonstrated by the members of every 
one of the societies. 


Membership in a society is taken to 
indicate approval of its principles. In 
the main this may well be true. But 
when a subscription to a weekly pro- 


gram schedule constitutes membership, 
it is impossible to know how many 
subscriptions indicate no more than a 
desire to receive a convenient schedule. 
Certainly the system of distributing 
radio schedules puts pressure on the 
listener to join a society whether or not 
he likes the society or the system. 


But the non-Dutchman is apt to un- 
derestimate the depth and extent of the 
ideological divisions of the Dutch. The 
Dutch broadcasting system did not 
spring quite so spontaneously from pub- 
lic demand as society officials might 
imply in rhapsodic moments. In each 
group, Catholic Protestant or Labor, it 
was a few persons who struggled for the 
microphone. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean that thousands of others 
do not endorse the system as it now 
exists. It would be a mistake, also, to 
assume that because many Hollanders 
listen to stations other than their own 
they are not interested in maintaining 
their own societies. The positions of the 
individuai societies, established in opo- 
sition to forces for a nationalized sys- 
tem, are strong. Some of them have 
sizeable political support. 


@ sINCE WORLD WAR II, THE SEVERAL 
Dutch governments have tried to devise 
a new radio law. Not until December 
1953, however, was a draft law pre- 
sented to the parliment. This lack of 
ealier legislative debate seems to have 
two main causes: first, the broadcasting 
system is working, and is generally satis- 
factory to the broadcasting societies 
which have the strongest support in 
parliment; second, each of the political 
parties has within it almost all shades 
of opinion about the broadcasting 
system. 


But a new radio law has been prom- 
ised by every parliment since the war. 
Unlike the first radio law, the draft law 
finally presented was very detailed. 
Most important of all, it endorses the 
pillar system. Beyond that, it would 
introduce these main changes: 











1. It would be forbidden to couple au- 
tomatically society membership and 
program schedule subscription. 

2. Societies would be divided into three 
groups, A, B and C, according to 
whether they have memberships of 
at least 10%, 7% or 5% of the total 
number of radio receiving sets. 

3. No time would be reserved for Joint 
Programs. 

4. Each five years the broadcasting time 
would be redistributed on the basis 
of memberships. 


It does not seem likely that any radio 
law will be passed much before 1956. 
The present draft law will surely be 
altered and may even be dropped. Be- 
ing a compromise, it pleases no one in 
its entirety. The four large societies op- 
pose the separation of membership and 
program subscription. And they argue 
that it woud be too easy for new groups 
to start broadcasting, thus splintering 
the system. This second criticism seems 
unreal, since it is difficult to imagine 
several groups in Holland able to muster 
the needed 115,000 members from the 
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as yet un-joined half of the two and 
one-third million radio receivers. 

What is more likely to change Dutch 
broadcasting vitally is the development 
of television. The high costs of televi- 
sion production may force the societies 
into more basic cooperation. The gov- 
ernment has entrusted the development 
of television to the individual societies. 
The societies commonly use the studios 
of the Dutch Television Foundation 
established by the government. They 
produce their programs individually. 

The proposed television regulations 
reserve 50 percent of all time for a new 
General Program. But this latest effort 
toward centralization is meeting con- 
siderable opposition because it is along 
the same lines which failed so badly in 
radio. Production expense prevents 
complete society autonomy in television. 
If the General Program method of co- 
operation is rejected, and if commercial 
television also continues to be rejected, 
there seems no way to turn other than 
toward more basic centralization. 





“The kind of editorial pages we all cherish require firm underpinnings. 
These are going to have to be born in some relatively new form in view of 
the new economics of larger and larger papers, higher and higher taxation, 
and also because of the general rise of the dignity of the ‘:dividuals we 
employ—the latter being one of the fanciest phrases you «ver heard to de- 


scribe higher and higher wages. 


“On our own paper we feel that our organizational changes (a working 
publisher with a controlling share of voting stock; no transfer of publisher's 
voting stock without consent of an outside board of five independent peo- 
ple; holding of three-quarters of the organization’s stock by a community 
charitable foundation; a stock option plan for executives; profit-sharing 
plan for other employes) have a very special importance to the editorial 
page. We think this because we are a unique product of an editorial page. 

“For a good many years we had very few more advertisements than we 
had editorials and we did not have many more news Stories, but we always 


had a purposeful editorial page. 


“It was and it is the heart of our paper. In our darker moments it at- 
tracted able staff people, it attracted readers and it attracted recognition of 
our paper. We think the editorial page has been not only spiritually satis- 


fying, but also pleasantly profitable. 


“It is for this reason that the future underpinnings of an independent edi- 
torial page deserve some comment.”—PuiLip L. GRAHAM, publisher, Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, in the Masthead, Winter 1955. 











Recent Research Material 
On Russian Journalism 
BY WILLIAM F. 


A survey of important studies of the Russian press from its 17th 
century beginnings to the present is offered by the director of the 
University of Nebraska School of Journalism. He also comments 
on current efforts to provide research materials for students of 
Soviet communications policy. 


SWINDLER 





4 STUDIES IN RUSSIAN JOURNALISM 
presuppose a certain facility with lan- 
guages other than English. Russian it- 
self is obviously foremost—there is a 
considerable wealth of material on the 
press and other media of mass com- 
munications, both for the Tsarist period 
and that of the Soviet Union, which has 
long been untapped by American schol- 
ars because so little of it has been trans- 
lated. That which has been translated, 
together with most of the other original 
investigation on the subject, is to be 
found in languages other than English 
—particularly German. Even some of 
the most recent work, by the Eastern 
Euro Fund of the Ford Founda- 
tion, has been collected in the form of 
manuscripts in Ukranian, Russian or 
related Slavic tongues, although some 
of these are now being translated into 
English. 

This language diversity is something 
of a handicap, and as such is aggra- 
vated by the manifest urgency of ex- 
tended study of Russian communica- 
tions policy in the present period of 
East-West tensions. To be sure, there are 
certain scholarly works available in 
English; Alex Inkeles of Harvard and 
Stuart R. Tompkins of the University 
of Oklahoma have published impor- 
tant research in recent years. There is 
also a doctoral dissertation by Whitman 


Bassow, accepted in 1953 by the Uni- 
versity of Paris, on the history of pre- 
Revolutionary Pravda. This is in French 
but may eventually be translated and 
published in English. Also in French is 
a study published during World War II 
by the Soviet government itself, an 
analysis of public opinion by Georges 
Gorse under the title, L’U. R. S. S. et le 
probléme allemand (Moscow, 1943). 

In German there is considerable ma- 
terial, although not much since 1945. 
One particularly helpful book is Ern- 
fried E. Kluge’s Die russische revolu- 
tiondre Presse in der zweitem Halfte 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (Zurich, 
1948), containing short sketches of the 
numerous clandestine periodicals which, 
particularly after the short-lived re- 
forms of the early 1860s, swelled the 
pressure of violence within the Tsarist 
Empire. Lenin’s well-known little book- 
let, Uber Arbeiter-und Bauernkorres- 
pondenten, first published in Berlin in 
1924, was reissued in 1951 with sup- 
plementary statements by Kalinin, Ki- 
rov and Molotov. Of some interest, too, 
is a translation from the Russian of an 
“agitator’s handbook” by Sergei B. Su- 
totskii—entitled, Die Zeitung als Werk- 
zeug des Agitators (Berlin, 1950)— 
which represents a significant and pecu- 
liar aspect of the Communist concept 
of mass communications. 
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There are many other important ear- 
lier studies in German. To mention only 
a few, there are Artur Just’s Die Presse 
der Sowjetunion (Berlin, 1931), Boris 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s Das sowjetrus- 
sische Pressrecht (Berlin, 1931) and 
Irene Griining’s excellent study of pub- 
lic opinion in the Russian Empire of 
the late 19th century, Die russische éf- 
fentliche Meinung und ihre Stellung zu 
den Grossmichten 1870-1894 (Berlin 
and Kénigsberg, 1929). 

But by far the most important mate- 
rials on Russian journalism are to be 
found only in that language. Even the 
works of Lenin, which are so full of 
materials on mass communications and 
which have been translated so copious- 
ly into English, have some of the most 
rewarding data in the untranslated por- 
tions of the 30-volume Sochineniia 
[Works]. The seven-volume authorized 
translation, known as the Collected 
Works, begins with Volume 4 of the 
original; this covers the period of Len- 
in’s editorship of Iskra [Spark], one of 
the weapons in his struggle to seize con- 
trol of the militant socialist movement 
prior to the 1905 revolution. But the 
Mensheviki (men of the minority) took 
over Iskra a few years later, and Len- 
in’s ical journa‘istic influence, which 
developed in the years leading up to the 
1917 revolution, is covered only in the 
notes to the second and third editions 
of the Sochineniia, which were pub- 
lished concurrently between 1926 and 
1932. 

There is a surprising amount of 
scholarly publication on the subject of 
journalism, both before and since the 
Revolution. Vladimir Rosenberg’s three 
books on the history of the press and 
censor from the 18th century to 1917 
are invaluable. Alexander N. Nues- 
troev’s monumental compilation on the 
eighteenth-century press, published in 
1874; A. M. Skabichevskii’s study of 
censorship, published in 1892; Mikhail 
Lemke’s history of the censorship of 
the nineteenth century, published in 
1904—these are all important refer- 


ences for any background research in 
Russian journalism. 


The Bolshevik regime opened with a 
small manual on the uses of mass me- 
dia by Platon M. Kerzhentsev, entitled 
Gazeta: ee organizatsiia i technika [The 
Newspaper: Its Organization and Tech- 
niques] (Moscow, 1919) which is al- 
most indispensable for the scholar seek- 
ing to orient himself to the complex ide- 
ology of communications policy in the 
U.S.S.R. Equally essential is the collec- 
tion of legislation and administrative 
directives on the press edited by L. G. 
Fogelvich, although 1937 is the date of 
the latest (sixth) edition. For more 
than a decade prior to World War II 
the Soviet Union also published a trade 
journal, Bol’shevistskaia Pechat’ (Bol- 
shevist Press], which is required reading 
on the whole subject. An earlier trade 
publication, Zhurnalist (Journalist], is 
rarer and less useful. 


Y@ THESE ARE ONLY A FEW SELECTIONS 
from an extensive shelf list of Russian 
materials on mass communications 
dating from the early 19th century to 
the second World War. Since that date 
more than two dozen new studies have 
been published. It is these to which par- 
ticular attention should be directed, for 
two reasons. One is the greatly in- 
creased American interest in the whole 
Russian question, demanding intensified 
study of all phases of Soviet national 
life. The second is the apparent new 
interest on the part of Soviet writers 
and universities in studying historical 
and contemporary problems of mass 
communications. Very little scholarly 
research on journalism was done in the 
U.S.S.R. before 1945; during the 1920s 
and '30s Soviet writers confined them- 
selves for the most part to diatribes 
against the foreign press, exhortations 
to greater editorial effort in behalf of 
the Communist state, or instruction 
manuals on all phases of mass commu- 
nications—particularly the technique of 
agitation. 

Although since World War II there 
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has been a new emphasis on academic 
research it should go without saying 
that Soviet investigations have little to 
do with the concept of objectivity and 
of suspended judgment respecting data 
which is the first law of Western schol- 
arship. As in the case of Nazi research 
in Germany in the 1930s, Russian 
works must be used with a constant 
alertness for gratuitous comment, delib- 
erately placed distortions or alterations 
of fact, ideological exegesis which va- 
ries with shifts in the party line, and 
the like—all of which, added to the lan- 
guage problem, make research in Rus- 
sian journalism by a Western scholar an 
exacting task. 

This is evident in one of the most im- 
portant of the studies to appear since 
the second World War—the University 
of Leningrad’s Ocherki po istorii russ- 
koi zhurnalistiki i kritiki [Outlines of 
the History of Russian Journalism and 
Criticism], compiled by nine members 
of the university’s “Philological Insti- 
tute.” The first (and to date only) vol- 
ume, which appeared in 1950, covers 
the period from the 18th century to the 
end of the 1840s. At the outset, how- 
ever, the authors make it clear that their 
objective is to apply “Marxist-Leninist 
methodology” to the study of journal- 
istic history, and that it is upon such an 
interpretation that a course in the his- 
tory of journalism is to be constructed. 
From the opening chapter, on the first 
kuranti [corantos] of the late 17th cen- 
tury and the beginnings of literary and 
news periodicals in the first decade of 
the 18th, the authors make copious ref- 
erence to writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. 

If this is disappointing to a Western- 
er seeking factual data on the journal- 
ism of these years, the brevity of treat- 
ment of journalism of the 18th century 
is even more so. The authors do better 
on the Napoleonic period, describing 
the mobilization of Russian opinion 
against the French emperor and the be- 
ginnings of correspondence from west- 

ern Europe in Russian periodicals—a 


development which both Russian and 
Western scholars agree planted the first 
seeds of revolution in the Tsarist em- 
pire. More than half.of the volume is 
devoted to the period between 1826 and 
1848, and consists chiefly of studies of 
a dozen leading periodicals and their 
editors. The fact that most of these 
were organs of literary criticism simply 
emphasizes the degree to which polit- 
ical argument had become identified 
with belles-lettres in Russia of the early 
19th century—most political expres- 
sion, so to speak, having to take on the 
protective coloring of literary criticism 
to survive in print at all. Although the 
authors are seldom objective in their de- 
scription of this era—“conservative-re- 
actionary journalism” is a recurring 
phrase—these chapters do contain a 
good deal of information on the con- 
tent and character of publications of 
those years. 


An appropriate companion work— 
although not intended as such, it covers 
the same historical period— is the first 
volume of a series edited by Boris P. 
Koz’min entitled, Sbornik materialov k 
izucheniiu istorii russkoi zhurnalistiki 
[Compilation of Material for the Study 
of the History of Russian Journalism], 
published in Moscow in 1952. This is a 
source book put together with a meticu- 
lous scholarship which a Westerner can 
admire. it consists for the most part of 
a series of selections, many of them 
from contemporary publications or 
State papers, relating to the historical 
development of Russian journalism. 
There are short introductory notes with 
statistics on specific periodicals, and the 
ideological commentaries, though fre- 
quent, are readily distinguished from 
the primary materials. The selections il- 
lustrating the foundation of the first 
Vedomosti [“News Accounts” or “News- 
paper”] by Peter the Great in 1702, and 
those relating to the premature and 
short-lived liberalism of Catherine the 
Great, are of real value. There is an in- 
formative introductory note by the au- 
thor, followed by dutiful reprints of 
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pronouncements by Lenin and Stalin; 
and the book concludes with a fairly 
comprehensive bibliography of early 
materials on Russian journalism. 


WHAT IS MOST NEEDED AFTER THESE 
survey volumes, of course, are intensive 
studies of various periods in the history 
of Russian journalism—and these are 
also beginning to appear. I. U. Budov- 
nits in 1947 published Russkaia publit- 
sistika XVI veka [Russian Journalism 
of the 16th Century], and this was fol- 
lowed in 1952 by Istoriia russkoi zhur- 
nalistiki XVIII veka {History of Rus- 
sian Journalism of the 18th Century], 
written by Pavel Berkov, one of the 
group of contributors to the University 
of Leningrad work mentioned above. 
Berkov’s study is particularly useful, 
covering as it does the press policies of 
Peter and Catherine which, both in 
their initial liberalism and subsequent 
reaction, forecast the tragic pattern of 
promise and suppression which was to 
dog the Tsars. Berkov’s study of the 
press under Catherine and her succes- 
sors to the end of the 18th century is 
the most comprehensive that has been 
made since some German studies pub- 
lished two decades ago. The author’s 
purpose in going into such detail, of 
course, is to point up a Communist 
moral—for, he says, “Catherine’s jour- 
nalism (1769-1774) proved ... how 
literature may support an important 
general objective and help formulate 
general public opinion.” 


One of the best of the postwar his- 
torical studies is A. G. Dement’ev’s 
Ocherki po istorii russkoi zhurnalistiki 
1840-1850 [Outlines of the History of 
Russian Journalism 1840-1850], pub- 
lished in 1951. This important period 
witnessed the shift in Russian intellec- 
tual leadership from 18th- to 19th-cen- 
tury frames of reference, the develop- 
ment of new and more effective period- 
icals and the emergence of individual 
journalists who attained a certain de- 
gree of influence. The author has made 
a competent and fairly thorough inves- 


tigation of the journalism of this period, 
and his references to Marx’s writings 
are more in point since Marx and his 
followers, drawing upon this period to 
make their arguments for social reform, 
were keenly conscious of the ferment of 
political ideas which led to the revolu- 
tionary outburst of 1848 throughout 
western Europe. Dement’ev has a par- 
ticularly good chapter on the effects of 
the 1848 uprisings on Russia and Rus- 
sian periodicals. 

Satire, a form of veiled reference to 
public issues, is the most common his- 
torical feature of Russian journalism, 
from Catherine’s time to Kolokol [The 
Bell], which Alexander II is reported to 
have read to learn of the very subver- 
sive movements he was seeking to up- 
root. One of the best of the Soviet stud- 
ies on satirical journalism, and one of 
the few scholarly works of its kind to 
be done before World War II, is Vladi- 
mir F. Botsianovskii’s Russkaia satira 
pervae Revolutsii 1905-1906 (Russian 
Satire of the First Revolutton 1905- 
1906] (Leningrad, 1925). 

Studies of contemporary Soviet jour- 
nalism are considerably less detailed 
than the foregoing historical research. 
Two promising manuscripts which are 
to be published in English by the Re- 
search Program of the U.S.S.R. in New 
York are Party and Public Organiza- 
tions in a Newspapzr Cditorial Office, 
by Alexander Oskachensky, and News- 
papers in the U.S.S.R.: Recollections 
and Notes of a Soviet Journalist, by A. 
Kotlyar. These are expected to be pub- 
lished before the end of 1954. The Re- 
search Program on the U.S.S.R., which 
has published more than 60 mimeo- 
graphed studies to date, already has is- 
sued among these The Soviet Movie In- 
dustry: Two Studies, by Paul Babitsky 
and Martin Lutich, and Party and Po- 
litical Organs in the Soviet Army, by I. 
Dmitriev. 

Other recent studies outside the So- 
viet Union have appeared in the Vest- 
nik (Herald| of the Institute for the 
Study of the History and Institutions of 
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the U.S.S.R. in Munich. One is an arti- 
cle by M. Kolosov, “Kak gotovyat so- 
vetskikh zhurnalistov” [How Soviet 
Journalists Are Trained] (Vestnik, No. 
2, 1952, pp. 104-8), which describes 
the curricula or programs at three insti- 
tutions of higher learning which offer 
journalism—Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and 
Kharkov. Another article, “Kak delay- 
etsya ‘Pravda’” (How Pravda is Pro- 
duced], by A. Gayev, appears in Vest- 
nik, No. 4, 1953, pp. 87-96. 

For most of the material on the con- 
temporary press, however, the student 
must return to Soviet publications. One 
of the few contemporary studies of So- 
viet press performance is V. Gonchar- 
ov’s Mestnaia pechat’ v bor'be za dos- 
rochnoe vypolnenie piatiletki [The Lo- 
cal Press in the Struggle for Advance 
Fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan], pub- 
lished in 1950. This is a short but high- 
ly revealing report on Soviet journal- 
istic techniques in operation, as these 
were focused on the first great recon- 
struction *program following World 
War II. Much less valuable—to use a 
favorite phrase of the Communists, one 
might almost call it chauvinistic—is a 
1949 compilation on the contemporary 
press by S. Indurskii entitled, Sila bol 
shevistskogo slova [The Power of the 
Bolshevist Word], the title probably a 
parody on the term slovo Bozhie [Word 
of God] so reverently used in Tsarist 
days. 

In 1947 and 1948 two Congresses of 
Editors of the Provincial and Local 
Press were convened in Moscow to dis- 
cuss contemporary problems of editing 
and publishing. Although the papers for 
both Congresses have been published, 
the 1948 meeting was either broader in 
scope or at least better reported; under 
the title, O zadachakh oblastnykh i 
kraevykh gazet [On the Problems of 
Provincial and Local Newspapers] ap- 
pear papers on current techniques of 
Marxist-Leninist propaganda in the 
press, reporting party activities in news- 
papers, and “complete and clear” illus- 
trations of the class struggle. Another 


useful pamphlet to illustrate current So- 
viet concepts of mass communication is 
A. P. Primakovskii’s Kak rabotat’ s 
knigoi [How to Work with Books], pub- 
lished in 1951 as a manual of instruc- 
tion for Young Communist propagan- 
dists. Even more informative is A. I. 
Efimov’s O iazyke propagandista [On 
the Language of the Propagandist] 
(Moscow, 1951), which is filled with 
quotations from commentaries on the 
subject by Lenin, Stalin, Kalinin and 
other experts. 


@ BECAUSE MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
are so intricately bound up with gov- 
ernment policy in the Soviet system, 
the role of the press and other media of 
journalism cannot be fully understood 
without some study of Soviet constitu- 
tional theory and practice as it applies 
to freedom of expression. There are a 
certain number of references on this 
subject in English, French and German, 
most of which are familiar to anyone 
who has read much about the U.S.S.R. 
In addition to the compilation of press 
laws by Fogelevich, already mentioned, 
there is also a collection under the title 
of Resheniia partii o pechati [Party 
Decisions on the Press] published in 
1941. S. V. Iushkov’s Istoriia gosu- 
darstva i prava S.S.S.R. (History of the 
State and Law of the U.S.S.R.] in 1950, 
and Sovetskoe administrativnaia pravo 
[Soviet Administrative Law], written by 
three faculty members of the Law In- 
stitute of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ence in 1950, are among the best recent 
studies on these subjects in Russian. 
Since mass communications are so rig- 
idly controlled, administrative law 
rather than constitutional law has the 
most to say on the subject of journal- 
ism’s legal regime. 

One other, practical reason for em- 
phasizing the most current research ma- 
terials available on Russian journalism 
is that these are the items most likely to 
be in print and thus available for those 
interested in the subject. Most of the 
more important books on Soviet jour- 
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nalism apparently are printed in suffi- 
cient quantity to remain in stock for 
three to five years after publication— 
something that is, unfortunately, not 
true of many foreign books on journal- 
ism. 

A good starting point for a research- 
er, because it is in English and also be- 
cause it is so comprehensive, is Leonid 
I. Strakhovsky’s Handbook of Slavic 
Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1949). The 
Library of Congress publishes two help- 
ful bibliographic reports—a Quarterly 
Journal of Current Accessions, which 
once or twice a year contains lists of 
new Russian books, and the Monthly 
List of Russian Accessions, which ab- 
stracts the contents of leading periodi- 
cals from the Soviet Union. Charles 
Morley’s Guide to Research in Russian 
History (Syracuse, N. Y., 1951) is an 
excellent bibliographic aid. 

Little has been said here about pri- 
mary source materials on Russian jour- 
nalism, for two reasons. One is that the 
subject is so little known among West- 
ern scholars that it seems important 
first to indicate where a researcher may 
turn to give himself a general knowl- 
edge of the subject—otherwise, obvi- 
ously, he is likely to be sailing without 
bearings when he launches into the vast 
amount of original documentary mate- 
rial in which the basic research in Rus- 
sian journalism must ultimately be 
done. The other reason is that, in the 


case of several of the largest library col- 
lections of Russian materials in this 
country, very little cataloguing has been 
done until recent years. 

Two major sources of primary ma- 
terials on Russian journalism are the 
Russkii Archiv [Russian Archives}, pub- 
lished in 55 volumes between 1865 and 
1917, and the Krasny Archiv (Red Ar- 
chives], published in 106 volumes be- 
tween 1922 and 1941. The Cleveland 
Public Library has been preparing an 
index and digest of the latter. The Li- 
brary of Congress has also announced a 
prospective bibliography of materials in 
Russian, presumably including primary 
sources. 

Let the researcher be aware in ad- 
vance that studies in Russian journalism 
will have a high degree of frustration in 
proportion to their rewards. This is so 
whether the work is done with pre-Rev- 
olutionary or post-Revolutionary publi- 
cations. Both Tsars and commissars 
have been firm believers in saying one 
thing and doing another where the 
press is concerned. Mikhail N. Katkov, 
probably the most celebrated journalist 
of the old Empire, once remarked that 
the only safe conclusion to draw with 
reference to the Russian press was that 
sooner or later it would feel the fist of 
government. Almost three-quarters of a 
century later, the statement still holds 
true. 





“Newspapers cannot regain their physical and financial health until they 
have developed an intensive research program which will bring into actual 
use new machinery, new techniques and new operating methods. 

“In an era of television, jet transport planes, air conditioning, in-a-door 
refrigerator:, deep-freezers, air cooled gadget laden automobiles and infra 
red steak broilers, the photo-engraving process, the good old linotype, 
stereotype casting equipment and presses built like battle ships look antique. 
Worse than that they require a tremendous amount of hand work which 
means heavy labor costs. They have a sweet, sad ink-laden air about them 
but sentiment won't meet payrolls or newsprint bills.”—-F. M. FLYNN, presi- 
dent and general manager, New York Daily News, in address at 1954 AEJ 


convention. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Notes on a Sunday Newspaper 
Readership Survey Technique 


WrAR TOO LITTLE HAS BEEN PUBLISHED 
on methods for overcoming the special 
technical problems imposed on a reader- 
ship survey by the inordinate bulk of a 
Sunday newspaper. Working through 
the Portland (Ore.) office of Dan E. 
Clark II & Associates, Inc., the writer 
and Dan E. Clark II used a modifica- 
tion of the “pre-coded” readership tech- 
nique* on a recently-completed study 
of a Sunday morning edition of a West 
Coast newspaper. The refinements are 
believed to increase the accuracy which 
can be expected from both Sunday and 
daily newspaper studies. 

In order to pick up more of those 
persons who save all or parts of the 
newspaper for after-Sunday reading, 
interviewing commenced at 4 p.m. on 
the Monday following publication, and 
continued up to nightfall of the follow- 
ing day. The most recent previous study 
of the same Sunday newspaper was a 
very limited one conducted in 1950; 
interviewing commenced and termin- 
ated on the Monday following publica- 
tion. Because only two sections of the 
1950 paper were surveyed, scores for 
just a few standard items could be 
compared. Those few comparisons re- 


*For a full description of this ng = Rv see 
Robert L. Jones and Leslie A 

logical Improvements in Readership Data Gather- 
ing,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30:345-53 (Sum- 
mer 1953). 


vealed that the “read any” scores were 
higher in 1954 than in 1950: 


National League 

American League 

Coast League 

Magazine Supplement ‘A’.. 65 

Front page of First-News. 97 95 97 


Limited data like these obviously are 
inadequate for making conclusive infer- 
ences about the effects of an extended 
interviewing period. Theoretically, the 
score increases could be due to any 
number of factors, including editorial 
improvements as well as research im- 
provements. Future research, however, 
may well confirm the hypothesis that 
extending the interviewing through 
Tuesday helps to produce higher, more 
accurate readership scores. 


Such research might also confirm the 
hints from the score-comparisons that 
(1) interviewing on Tuesday boosts in- 
dividual-item scores but not section- 
traffic scores for the news sections, and 
(2) interviewing on Tuesday boosts 
both section-traffic scores and individ- 
ual-item scores for the supplements and 
other sections not dealing primarily with 
spot news. “Section traffic” here denotes 
the number of different persons who 
read at least one item in a section. 


The inference about the supplements 
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is partially substantiated by responses 
to the following question asked of those 
who had read part of the paper but 
who, up to the time of the interview, 
had not yet read anything in Magazine 
Supplement ‘Z’: “DO YOU PLAN TO 
SAVE THIS ISSUE OF [Supplement 
‘Z’] AND READ IT LATER?” Allow- 
ing for biases such as prestige and igno- 
rance of future time-availabilities, the 
following data still are regarded as sig- 
nificant: 


Women 
53% 
13 
34 


100% 


The Tuesday interviews apparently 
did not suffer appreciably more from 
memory-loss than did the Monday inter- 
views. However, special interviews on 
Magazine Supplement ‘Z’ alone which 
were attempted on Thursday did seem 
to suffer noticeably from memory-loss. 
Interviewers reported that about half of 
those who said they had read the sup- 
plement were very hazy about which 
items had been read. These special inter- 
views therefore were discarded. No in- 
terviewers were dispatched on Wednes- 
day, so it is difficult to say how serious 
the memory-loss would have been on 
that day. 


As prescribed by the pre-coded ap- 
proach, each interviewer on this survey 
was given only one copy of the news- 
paper. An indentifying number was 
written over each item to be scored 
from the newspaper. Interviewer- and 
respondent-fatigue required that the 
number of newspaper items and classifi- 
cation questions be held down to a max- 
imum of around 450. 


Yet to be settled by further research 
is the question of whether an advertise- 
ment or editorial item with a large red 
number written on it is still sufficiently 
similar to the original reading-experi- 
ence not to appreciably distort scores. 
This procedure, which forms the basis 
of the pre-coded technique, was used on 
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this survey under the apparently un- 
proven assumption that significant dis- 
tortion does not occur. 


The data-recording system described 
by Jones and Beldo* provides the inter- 
viewer with a number of identical scor- 
ing sheets. The interviewer fills out a 
she.. only for each page on which the 
respondent had seen or read something. 
The same set of categories—‘seen,” 
“read any,” “read all”— necessarily is 
used for every item to be tested. This 
system obviously is quick and simple to 
administer. Moreover, once the forms 
have been set up and printed they can 
be used for any number of readership 
surveys, thus cutting costs appreciably. 


The present survey, however, used a 
set of score-sheets in which all of the 
400-plus units to be surveyed were ex- 
plicitly enumerated. Readership categor- 
ies were individually fitted to each item, 
except that every item had a “not seen” 
category. The score-sheets were set up 
with enough guide-posts so that, when 
a respondent positively asserted that he 
had not read or seen any item in a 
particular section of the newspaper, the 
interviewer could quickly draw a circle 
around all items in that section and 
thereby indicate “not seen” for all of 
those items. But even so, the interviewer 
had to mark something fer every item 
being surveyed. 


It was thus a simple, sure matter for 
editors in the central office to determine 
which items had been inadvertently 
skipped during the interview and there- 
fore had to be eliminated from the tab- 
ulations. Without a “not seen” category 
for each item, the central office must 
risk the presumption that all items 
which the interviewer did not mark 
nevertheless were not skipped. The pres- 
ent survey revealed that almost every 
interviewer skipped at least a couple of 
items, and some skipped quite a few. 
Elimination of these items may be one 


(Continued on Page 118) 


? Ibid., pp. 351-52. 
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SCHRAMM, WILBUR, ed., The Process 
and Effects of Mass Communication. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1954. 586 pp. $6. 


@% THE NEWEST SCHRAMM VOLUME IS A 
collection of articles and a few excerpts 
from texts, supported by a helpful intro- 
ductory essay for each of the seven 
major sections of the book. 


These 37 articles were first brought 
together to provide background for per- 
sons going abroad for the United States 
Information Agency. This accounts for 
the fact that the volume has an an- 
nounced emphasis upon international 
communications. About 200 of the 
book’s 586 pages deal with these inter- 
national aspects. In a sense this makes 
the volume more meaningful, since the 
potentials for and demands upon mass 
communication seem greater in this field 
than in almost any other. 


The volume deals primarily with the 
important fields of process and effects, 
gives these areas good coverage, and 


does not attempt to examine all phases 
of mass communications. (The two ear- 
lier Schramm collections, both now out 
of print, covered also such areas as de- 
velopment, control and support, and 
content.) 


The scope of present volume is indi- 
cated by its seven subdivisions: “the 
process” in general; the primary effect— 
attention; the effect of different chan- 
nels; problems of getting the meaning 
understood; modifying attitudes and 
opinions; effects in terms of groups, and 
special problems of achieving an effect 
in international communications. 


Schramm has written an excellent in- 
troductory essay on “How Communica- 
tion Works.” This paper describes the 
communication process, considering 
such matters as source, message, desti- 
nation, encoding, decoding, signs (lang- 
uage), experience, feedback, and the 
impact of learning theory. He then goes 
on to describe the mass communication 
process in detail, declaring that “the 
process is exactly what we have de- 


scribed, but the elements in the process 
are not the same.” 

Nearly all the items in the book have 
been done by sociologists or psycholo- 
gists who understandably use their own 
approaches to the field; however, the 
material is such that in practically all 
cases the user of the book will need no 
special background for clear under- 
standing. 

Included are Berelson on what “miss- 
ing the newspaper” means; Herzog on 
the daily serial listener; Waples, Berel- 
son, Bradshaw, on why people read; 
Klapper on comparative effects of the 
various media, and also his excellent 
“Mass Media and Persuasion”; Krech 
and Crutchfield on perceiving the world 
(a must for any good reporter); and 
Hovland and Weiss on the influence of 
source credibility. 

While material in the book is excel- 
lent, it also is a reminder that much re- 
mains to be done. For example, Her- 
zog’s fine study of the daytime soap 
opera listener was made 10 or more 
years ago, before television. Again, the 
volume is a reminder that journalism 
educators might do more with basic re- 
search in mass communications: Dr. 
Schramm and Dr. David M. White of 
Boston University are the only journal- 
ism educators represented. 


The book will be useful in many 
journalism courses. The Krech-Crutch- 
field discussion of perception fits per- 
fectly into news writing; it is an excel- 
lent summary of how structural factors 
(the character of the medium, the stim- 
uli it carries) and the functional factors 
(the manner in which “what the reader 
or listener or viewer is” influences com- 
munication) interact in the communi- 
cation process. 


Teachers and students of advertising, 
and of editorial writing, should be much 
interested in the material on how atti- 
tudes and opinions are modified. Appli- 
cations in the public relations field are 
also obvious. Some of the material will 
fit into survey courses; a great amount 
will be useful in world press courses. 
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Nearly all of the material will be im- 
mediately valuable in training research 
workers. 

The “100 Titles for Further Reading” 
(books, for the most part) are briefly 
annotated and grouped under seven 
helpful headings. The volume is well in- 
dexed, by authors (including the many 
authors referred to in footnotes) and 
separately, by subject matter items. 

Lestie G. MOELLER 
State University of lowa 


Berese, Lucius, Comstock Commotion: 
The Story of the Territorial Enter- 
prise. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1954. 129 pp. $3.50. 

% VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA TERRITORY, 

during the Civil War, and after, was 

America’s most boisterous and blatant 

city, and its voice was the Territorial 

Enterprise. The story of that celebrated 

newspaper, and the city whose clarion 

and chronicler it was, is related for the 
first time in Comstock Commotion. 

Teller of the tale is, rightfully, Lucius 
Beebe, former New York newspaper- 
man and present publisher of the Enter- 
prise, who, with Charles Clegg, revived 
it in 1952, and carries on in the tradi- 
tion of the pioneer days. 

When it reached the Comstock in 
1860, the Enterprise had survived haz- 
ardous times in Mormon Station, its 
birthplace, and Carson City. It had 
managed to live despite shortages of 
paper (relieved by snowshoe express 
from Hangtown over the 100-inch-snow 
clad Sierra), and lack of subscribers 
and income. The Enterprise was looking 
for a place of destiny. 

Virginia City did not resemble des- 
tiny then, but, momentarily, the great- 
est silver lode of all time was discovered 
literally under its feet, and, from a sheet 
which had been practically abandoned 
by its former owner, the Enterprise 
catapulted into one of the strongest and 
richest papers in the Far West. 

Its founder, W. L. Jernegan, on his 
deathbed years later, in nostalgic bitter- 
ness eloquently cursed it and all related 


to it, including the Comstock and the 
entire state of Nevada by counties, 
townships, sections and quarter sections. 

The Comstock Lode and its life form 
one of America’s greatest legends, and 
fitting accompaniment was the Enter- 
prise, which, Beebe says, became “the 
pattern and archetype of all western 
newspapers in pioneer times.” 

“Its gunfighting editors, celebrated 
news beats, authority and power in af- 
fairs of state, and its hilarious and unin- 
hibited way of life. . .(became). . .legen- 
dary, the glass of journalistic fashion 
which was to find its counterpart in 
every frontier paper...” 

Reporters on the Enterprise wrote as 
they pleased, and had to defend them- 
selves therefore on the field of honor. 
Facility with the pistol was as important 
as that with the pen. 

The miners on the Comstock liked 
the Enterprise, and, when, in 1874, it 
changed hands, it brought a reported 
price of half a million dollars, a figure, 
Beebe believes, accounted for by its in- 
fluence in the forthcoming election of 
a U. S. senator. Nonetheless, legend has 
it that in its lush days the Enterprise 
editors each Saturday night carried 
home the week’s take in fire buckets 
filled with “gold double eagles,” sup- 
porting the contention that net profit 
ran to a thousand dollars a day. 

Most celebrated member of the staff 
of the paper during its earliest days in 
Virginia City was, of course, the fledg- 
ling writer, Mark Twain. Beebe covers 
his connection with the Enterprise in 
strong strokes. 

Although he declares that Twain, who 
took that name while Enterprise state 
legislative correspondent, at first was 
“symbol of the Enterprise’s heady youth 
and brilliant promise,” he indicates that 
this place was not maintained. 

“Much of Twain’s talent was purely 
and simply acquisitive,” Beebe says, “his 
originality often open to suspicion, and 
whatever good product was evolved out 
of his Comstock experience reflected 
the maturity, good judgment, and 
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worldly wisdom of his associates, (Joe) 
Goodman, Steve Gillis, and Dan De- 
Quille.” 

The belief that Twain was well liked 
on the Comstock is denied by Beebe; on 
the contrary, he says, the man who was 
to become America’s best known man 
of letters was thoroughly disliked, both 
by his associates and by the town at 
large. 

The editors of the Enterprise in its 
heyday would approve of Comstock 
Commotion. For it is in the style and 
manner of the journalism of that day, 
insofar as it can be in the atomic age. 

Not a footnote graces the book, and 
often no authority is given for the most 
sweeping generalizations. Where facts 
are lacking, Beebe fills in from his inti- 
mate knowledge of Far Western folk- 
lore. Not a history in the formal sense, 
the book lends to western journalism of 
the pioneer days the color which it de- 
serves. Too many studies of newspaper- 
ing of this period forget that the jour- 
nals and the men who made them are 
not only names but living things. 

Beebe’s style, as befits the subject, is 
lush, racy, florid, free wheeling, and 
studded with the cliches common to the 
time; and he tells the story in anecdote 
instead of figures. 

Gene Fowler, another raconteur, of a 
similar era in the journalism of Colo- 
rado, has said that “written by an assas- 
sin of the preposterous”, Beebe’s book 
will be “sure apoplexy for journalism 
professors.” 

Fowler could not be more wrong. 
Comstock Commotion will be on the 
shelves of every journalism school in 
the country which pays attention to the 
pioneer journalism of the Far West and 
will be read avidly by journalism stu- 
dents everywhere. 


A. L. HIGGINBOTHAM 
University of Nevada 


“Those, I suppose, are the two req- 
uisites of writing—something to say 
and ability to say it so as to interest 
readers.” —Louts M. Lyons. 


MARKHAM, JAMES W., Bovard of the 
Post-Dispatch. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1954. viii 
+ 226 pp. $4. 

Y THIS STRAIGHTFORWARD AND STIR- 

ring biography of the “greatest manag- 

ing editor of all time” sets off some al- 
luring speculations. 

“Would Bovard have been able to 
save the World,” Markham asks, “had 
he been persuaded to stay in New York 
back in 1910?” 

Oliver Kirby Bovard had been on the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch since 1898, as 
reporter, then as city editor, when the 
first Joseph Pulitzer called him to New 
York for “broadening.” Bovard had a 
chance to remain in a top job but he 
chose to return to St. Louis rather than 
“play second fiddle” on the World. The 
Post-Dispatch prospered after Bovard’s 
return but the World declined and was 
sold down the river in 1931. 

Bovard himself commented that the 
World fell sick when Joseph Pulitzer 
died in 1911 and that the paper really 
died when Frank Cobb died in 1923. 
Bovard’s stature as an editor surely 
matched Cobb’s. Markham makes it 
abundantly clear that Bovard more than 
anybody else built the Post-Dispatch 
into the leader it became. Might he not 
have done as much—the flesh, the devil 
and the Pulitzers permitting—for the 
World, so beloved by newspapermen in 
the days of its poorest health and finest 
spirit? 

Such comparisons may have, as 
Markham notes, doubtful value, but 
those of the World’s loyal following 
who still shed a nostalgic tear over its 
passing may be indulged the luxury of 
entertaining the happy thought. 

Or, again, what if in 1938 Bovard 
had dominated the fateful dispute with 
the second Joseph Pulitzer instead of 
resigning and putting an end to his bril- 
liant career? 

The reasons for Bovard’s resignation, 
ably analyzed by Markham, were “hon- 
est and irreconcilable” but not simple. 
They had to do with political and eco- 
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nomic philosophy, with professional 
practice and with personality. During 
the depression years Bovard had come 
to believe that “a rational degree of so- 
cialism applied in time might save and 
advance human rights, preserve a 
wholesome measure of capitalism, and 
eliminate present unjust, impractical re- 
lationships between capital and labor,” 
a program that he did not find incon- 
sistent with American principles. Pulitz- 
er, who thought that even the Roosevelt 
recovery program tended too far to- 
ward socialism, was concerned over Bo- 
vard’s increasing “radicalism” and 
balked when Bovard sought to commit 
the paper to a policy of modified na- 
tionalism. 

Bovard’s “sense of propriety” had be- 
come further strained by the trend to- 
ward printing “trivial and banal fea- 
tures,” “keyhole columnists,” horo- 
scopes, race horse tips, “inane comics” 
and “business-office puffery.” And final- 
ly Bovard wanted complete management 
of the paper turned over to him. 

In assessing Bovard’s “weaknesses” of 
his later years Markham seems to say 
that history has shown Pulitzer to have 
been right in letting Bovard go. May 
not Bovard’s “weakness” have been the 
greater strength? Is it an indictment for 
an editor to be “out of step with the 
prevailing forces of public opinion”? If 
the expression of deep Gissent growing 
out of honest conviction does not re- 
main the editor’s right and duty, then 
what price the free press and democra- 
cy itself? 

True, the Post-Dispatch is still a dis- 
tinguished crusading newspaper but who 
is to say that if Bovard had had his way 
the Post-Dispatch, even at some risk 
and cost, might not have achieved 
greater ultimate glory as a guardian of 
democratic principles, fearless in the 
face of a climate of conformity and un- 
compromisingly liberal on all levels? 


Or—to pursue the guessing game— 
what if Ralph Ingersoll had succeeded 
in drawing Bovard out of retirement to 
be the “editorial boss” of PM when that 


ill-fated experiment was launched in 
1940? “Bovard was tempted and 
seemed excited over the possibilities” 
but Ingersoll reluctantly concluded that 
Bovard was “psychologically through 
with active struggle.” Nobody who has 
examined the inside history of PM can 
come up with any single isolated cause 
for its collapse, but one of the contrib- 
uting factors, certainly, was the lack of 
a firm and steady editorial direction. 
Despite the separate talents and virtues 
of various editors, there was none who 
combined the qualities of a Bovard. 

The complacent and callous can say: 
“What of it? The Post-Dispatch is good 
enough as it is and PM and the World 
deserved to die anyway.” The dedica- 
tion and devotion of loyal writers and 
readers, the democratic concept of a 
free and open marketplace of fact and 
opinion, demand greater recognition 
and respect than that. 

All day-dreaming aside, it is enough 
for the moment that the barrier which 
Bovard built about himself during his 
lifetime has been breached and that his 
character has at last emerged in all its 
dimensions and complexities as an in- 
spiration—and in a degree as a warning 
—to present and future hopefuls in the 
field of journalism. 

On the professional side, here is the 
great editor with the sharp sense of 
news values, the tireless quest for facts, 
the quick and precise judgment, the 
“luminous vision” and “blazing enthu- 
siasm,” the independent defiance of 
pressures, the passion for public affairs 
and social righteousness, the tenacity of 
purpose, the intellectual integrity; the 
fierce hatred of injustice, hypocrisy and 
corruption; the “one-man school of 
journalism” who found and developed 
staffmen who carry on in the Bovard 
tradition. 

On the personal side, here is the par- 
adox who provokes from his biogra- 
phers such a galaxy of adjectives as pos- 
sessive, overbearing, aloof, self-effacing, 
publicity-shy, unpretentious, arrogant, 
power-driven, grave, stern, sardonic, 
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caustic, austere, ruthless, rude, and yet, 
to some, warm and generous, even gay 
and genial. 

It all adds up to a portrait of a man 
the likes of whom the press has seldom 
seen and may not soon see again. 
Markham’s conclusion that Bovard “be- 
longs among the great editors of his 
day” comes close to being a classic of 
understatement. 

KENNETH N. STEWART 
University of Michigan 


PATTERSON, GROVE, | Like People. New 
York: Random House, 1954. 300 pp. 
$3.50. 

& THIs IS THE GENEROUS, HEART-WARM- 

ing life of a man who counts friends as 

his dearest possession. And in this gentle 

art, his talents have added lustre to a 

professional editing career which gar- 

nered fame and a comfortable fortune 
although he chose to remain, in his 
modest term, “a country editor.” 

OR— 

Embedded in this cloying plum pud- 
ding, in the best Edgar Guestian man- 
ner, is the artificial fruit of a hack- 
neyed sentimentality. Here are the nob- 
lest clichés in the best Horatio Algerian 
tradition. From a genuflecting account 
of Elizabeth’s coronation to the thread- 
bare smear of British socialism as the 
party of free false teeth, what more can 
shallowness offer or superficiality avail? 

Take your choice. Although either 
opening paragraph has its elements of 
accuracy, each possesses but a partial 
truth. Patterson exhibits a touching de- 
votion to the small ideals, combined 
with a genuine common touch. That 
was his secret of success. 

One cannot help but like the man. 
But just when he puts his best foot for- 
ward, refusing the “kingdoms of this 
world” in rejecting the blandishments 
of Brisbane, just then he pursues the 
glint of fool’s gold in recounting some 
obsolete and feckless interview with 
Mussolini or Eva Peron. Part of his tal- 
ent and part of his Babbittry lay in 
never losing the romanticism of a cub 


reporter, the automatic reflex to the glit- 
ter of tinsel. But underlying all the 
ephemeral is a lovable man, a man with 
the typical American desire to like and 
be liked. 

Of his own newspaper work (aside 
from the travels of an innocent abroad), 
there is little here which might serve the 
journalistic novice as a guide to Patter- 
son’s editorial and business success. Evi- 
dence is abundant that Patterson pro- 
duced a competent community paper in 
Toledo but also that he broke few 
lances and the road of the reformer was 
not for him. Rarely does he venture an 
unkind phrase. On such an occasion he 
comments of Brisbane that “many of his 
pieces carried a pretty heavy load of 
exaggeration and claptrap.” He even 
coins a spiteful slur, dismissing FDR as 
“the fireside-chatterbox.” 

But in the main, Patterson, the editor 
and man, was not the happy warrior al- 
though he calls himself a happy man. 
He quotes Lamartine approvingly, “I 
have lived a long time, and I have seen 
only the good.” A very human being, 
Grove, and I doubt that his book does 
him justice as the epitome of man’s 
lesser virtues. 

JaMEs L. C. Forp 
Montana State University 


RICE, GRANTLAND, The Tumult and the 
Shouting (My Life in Sport). New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1954. 368 
pp. $5. 

% A GOOD WAY TO DESCRIBE THIS BOOK 

briefly would be to parody the title of 

another well-known opus. Say that the 
book tells the story “Of Rice and Men” 
and you have a capsule digest. 

Of Rice— 

1. His philosophy: First, judge not, 
that ye be not judged; second, know 
thyself. 


2. His poetry: “While sport has been 
a big part of my life, I must admit that 
verse has meant even more.” 

3. His personality: Humble, fun-lov- 
ing, a good loser (he lost a fortune in 
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the economic collapse of 1929, but no 
bitterness shows through). A man with 
great compassion and a love for people. 


And Men— 


Cobb, Hagen, Bobby Jones, Ruth, 
Dempsey and Tunney, Big Bill Tilden, 
Rockne and the Four Horsemen, Jim 
Thorpe, Jesse Owens and other greats 
and near-greats among competitors; 
Ring Lardner, Heywood Broun, Frank 
Adams, Don Marquis, Henry McLe- 
more and many other fellow-writers. 
“Granny” Rice, the Saint with a racing 
form under one arm, tells of all these 
headliners in terms of his own face-to- 
face relationships with them. 


This is not a book of statistical tab- 
ulations, nor of chronologically ar- 
ranged personal experiences. It is not a 
collection of Rice poetry, although 
Granny weaves appropriate verse 
throughout the book. It is not an auto- 
biography in the usual sense of the 
word, for we learn about Rice in terms 
of his friendships with others and the 
stories he tells about others. It is not a 
collection of his famous “Sportlight” 
columns, but fresh material which eval- 
uates and sorts out the high spots in a 
53-year newspaper career. 


The reader feels that Grantland Rice 
was writing his swan song, and knew it. 
Just three weeks after completing the 
final chapter, Rice, 73, died at his type- 
writer while preparing another nation- 
ally-syndicated “Sportlight.” 

Perhaps the sports world has never 
had a greater Boswell than Rice. He was 
at his peak during the “Golden Era,” 
that spectacular decade following World 
War I, and much of the excitement of 
the period was of his creation. To his 
death he was a great champion of 
sports, pointing to only two major scan- 
dals in his many years of sports cover- 
age as a record far above those in the 
fields of politics, business and finance. 


Granny himself attributes some of 
the success of the Golden Era to the 
writers of the period from 1910-1925: 
Runyon, Lardner, Broun, Fowler, Mc- 
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Geehan, Pegler, Salsinger, McBride, 
Danforth, etc. He doubts that there will 
ever be another Golden Age. 


Most writers are little known outside 
the fields in which they labor, so com- 
paring Granny Rice with Will Rogers 
in personality, temperament and ability 
would mean little to the casual sports 
page reader. This reviewer, however, 
gains the impression from those who 
have known Rice personally that the 
comparison is valid. While Rice couldn’t 
say “I never met a man I didn’t like,” 
he could and did call sociable friendship 
“the richest reward known to man.” 


Though never a star, Rice played 
football and baseball in college, and 
later took up golf, which he played re- 
ligiously throughout his adulthood. His 
love for golf threads its way through 
the book. His feverish advocacy of ath- 
letics merges with what appears to be an 
oversized case of hero worship for the 
greats of the sporting world. 


The book is somewhat repetitious in 
places, and a little shy on material in at 
least one chapter. Rice titles this one 
“McGraw, Mack, McCarthy and Oth- 
ers,” but passes Connie Mack by almost 
without notice. These are minor imper- 
fections, when the wide scope of the 
volume is considered. 


One question the book raises is this: 
How intimately may a sports writer 
know individual athletes without being 
prejudiced in his handling of their per- 
formances? Granny knew many of the 
greats on the friendliest of terms. Could 
he honestly assess their performances 
on a given day? This may be a clue to 
what he once described as his philoso- 
phy of sports writing: 

In a 2-0 baseball game, I tend to give 

the pitcher credit for pitching a good 

game, instead of belaboring the other 
team for poor hitting. 


That was his philosophy of love for 
fellow man in action. 
Harry E. HEATH Jr. 
lowa State College 


pant . 3 tk 
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BENTLEY, Eric, The Dramatic Event— 
an American Chronicle. New York: 
The Horizon Press, 1954. 285 pp. 
$3.50. 


@ IN THE ESSAY WHICH LEADS OFF THIS 
collection of play reviews and articles 
on the American theatre Mr. Bentley 
writes: “Being a journalist, the drama 
critic will report the news, and we can 
judge him by the standards we apply to 
other journalists. Does he spot the es- 
sential thing? Has he a nose for a new 
trend?” Brooks Atkinson, New York 
Times drama critic, once told an inter- 
viewer, “A critic is less a critic with his 
eye On posterity than a reporter of what 
happened at the theatre last night.” Mr. 
Bentley has come to drama reviewing 
by way of teaching and play directing; 
Mr. Atkinson by way of the news run 
and the city room, but they appear to be 
generally agreed on the journalistic as- 
pects of theatre criticism. 

Mr. Bentley’s collection comprises 
some fifty-odd critical pieces, mostly on 
Broadway productions of recent vint- 
age, as well as five or six illuminating 
essays on American drama in general. 
The dramatic works which engage his 
attention range from Sophocles’ Oedi- 
pus Rex to John Patrick’s The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. He is a candid 
and perceptive commentator on what 
goes on in New York playhouses; suffi- 
ciently discriminating in taste and opin- 
ion to have aroused the suspicion in 
some quarters that he is esoteric. Part 
of his critic’s credo appears on the last 
page of this volume, where he writes: 
“I would rather be prejudiced in favor 
of a show than against it, yet I hasten to 
add that I never consciously suppress 
my reservations in order to help a show 
along, anymore than I consciously ex- 
aggerate my dislike in order to be ‘dev- 
astating’ or consciously moderate my 
enthusiasm in order to seem superior. 
This means that my faults as a critic 
are real ones and not assumed for the 
occasion.” 

Mr. Bentley has written a number of 
other books on the theatre, has studied 





at Oxford, taken a doctorate in com- 
parative literature at Yale, taught his- 
tory and literature in various American 
universities and directed plays in the 
United States, Germany, Ireland and 
Italy. He has been drama critic of the 
New Republic since 1952 and Brander 
Matthews Professor of Dramatic Liter- 
ature at Columbia University since 
1954. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 





HowarbD, CLive, editor, A Guide to 
Successful Magazine Writing. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 
521 pp. $4.95. 


Y HERE ARE SUCCESSFUL MAGAZINE 
writers telling how they did it—not in a 
general way, but with actual examples. 
For every article in this book—and 
there are 30 excellent pieces from 19 
top magazines—the writer (each a well 
known by-line) reports on how the idea 
originated, how the facts were gathered, 
how the script was written and revised, 
how the marketing was handled, and 
other such practical considerations 
which concern all writers, professional 
and amateur. That is, these authors tell 
as much as they can because, as Morton 
Southeimer points out in his Introduc- 
tion, 

No writer can tell precisely how he 
wrote a good article. With most authors, 
the process is so painful that nature 
seems to erase the memory much as it 
does for women who suffer in childbirth. 


The preceding statement should not, 
however, be interpreted to mean that 
writers do not enjoy their work, be- 
cause the fact is that few writers would 
trade places with anyone. For them, as 
is always the case in good vocational 
placement, work is play—or, stated dif- 
ferently, nothing is ever work unless one 
had rather be doing something else. 
George Jean Nathan, in his Testament 
of a Critic, developed at some length 
this theme: 

The life of the writer has always 
seemed to me to be about as good a one 
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as any low human being could hope for. 
. . » He moves in a world not of trade, 
but of ideas... . He is rewarded for 
his fun, like most artists, where other 
men are rewarded more often for their 
misery. . . . If any man stands a chance 
for happiness on this earth, it is the 
artist who has the choicest position. 


And artist the magazine writer is if 
he makes the grade. Write and rewrite, 
polish and revise he must. No sculptor 
or painter is more painstaking than the 
writer who has what the late Cora Har- 
ris called “an ear for good prose.” 

The foregoing generalization is borne 
out in the experience of the 30 writers 
in 17 different categories whose articles 
and comments comprise this book. 
Subject-matter areas include personali- 
ties, exposés, politics and foreign af- 
fairs, medicine, science, business, crime, 
entertainment—the whole range of fac- 
tual reading matter. Publications in 
which these pieces appeared include 
popular periodicals, quality magazines, 
women’s and special interest journals, 
newspaper supplements, and others, 
difficult-to-classify. 

Mr. Southeimer’s Introduction, 
“-And Nothing but the Truth,” is both 
a tribute to the place of the article in 
contemporary letters and a commentary 
on problems of writing and writers. 
Some will remember this as an article 
in Saturday Review. He writes: 


The outstanding fact about the article 
today is its dominant place in our mag- 
azines, and in our culture. Two dras- 
tically important changes have occurred 
in American magazines during the 
Twentieth Century, and they have oc- 
curred at an accelerating rate. The first 
was the increase in the number of differ- 
ent magazines and their circulations. . . . 
The second change is in the character of 
the magazines’ contents. At the turn of 
the century, magazines were primarily 
fiction vehicles with a meagre ration of 
anemic non-fiction. . . . Now the tables 
have turned completely. Fiction is strug- 
gling for a final foothold in our maga- 
zines. 


This change, Mr. Southeimer makes 


clear, necessitates wide appeal and 
strong impact on the part of the suc- 
cessful article. “If it appears in a maga- 
zine read by millions of people, it must 
give promise of interesting millions of 
people, people of varied tastes and in- 
tellects.” This means that today, as 
never before, editors are conscious of 
what, at the risk of oversimplification, 
is known as “Reader Identification.” 
The one publication which seems to 
have mastered this art better than all 
others, judging by its circulation, is 
named and explained in this way by Mr. 
Southeimer : 

The Reader's Digest attained the 
greatest circulation in publishing history 
because its founder and present editor, 
DeWitt Wallace, has such an uncanny 
knack for making the commonplace dis- 
tinctive and the distinctive seem com- 
monplace. 


Three things, in the opinion of Mr. 
Southeimer, make a magazine writer: 
“A sense of values, able and conscien- 
tious reporting, and skilful specialized 
writing.” Of these, he puts reporting 
first. And three categories will just 
about encompass all magazine articles 
in the opinion of an unnamed but “ob- 
servant wit” whom Mr. Southeimer 
quotes thus: 


“Oh, the glory of it! Oh, the shame 
of it! And, Oh!” 


Either the first or the third applies to 
this book. 
Joun E. DREwrRY 
University of Georgia 





REMMERS, H. H., Introduction to Opin- 
ion and Attitude Measurement. New 
York: Harper, 1954. viii + 437 pp. 
$5. 

% THE LITERATURE IN THE FIELD OF 

opinion and attitude research is volu- 

minous, and the beginner who essays a 

first hike across that field is likely to 

find that the volumes themselves are 
scattered so widely that his trip is a diz- 


zying zigzag. 














For the journalist, media researcher, 
or other interested person who may 
have wanted to come by an awareness 
of attitude measurement theory and 
practice, there has been no fully suffi- 
cient single volume. Books dealing pri- 
marily with the theory of public opin- 
ion and attitude change have in some 
instances included technical discussions 
or criticisms of various attitude meas- 
urement techniques. One thoroughgoing 
critique of what had been accomplished 
so far in the field appeared in 1946. But 
no one has heretofore pulled together 
the many-directioned activity in opinion 
and attitude measurement that has been 
burgeoning since then. 

Remmers’ book goes a long way to- 
ward meeting two related needs. As a 
textbook for undergraduate measure- 
ment courses or as supplementary read- 
ing in courses dealing mainly with pub- 
lic opinion theory, it provides a useful 
overview of techniques and places them 
within at least some theoretical context. 
For the would-be practitioner of meas- 
urement methods themselves, the per- 
son who would explore the “attitudes” 
or predispositions of a sample of some 
population, the book will serve as a 
readable primer which will lay out a 
path for future reading. 

As a “cookbook,” the work is com- 
plete enough to let the apprentice chef 
know definitely what he might be con- 
cocting were he to toil over a Thur- 
stone, Likert or Guttman scale, yet in- 
complete enough to prod him into read- 
ing more complete accounts of any 
scale construction method he might ac- 
tually propose to use. Finding that read- 
ing will be no difficult task, for Rem- 
mers has done an impressively thorough 
bibliographical job on a chapter-by- 
chapter basis. The beginner will find the 
brief treatment of sampling theory and 
Statistical measures helpful. 

The experienced media research man 
may be irked by the fragmentary treat- 
ment of readership research (studies of 
newspaper audiences are ignored), and 
some psychologists may question the 
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utility of including a two-page descrip- 
tion of the Rorschach test or a page- 
long discussion of graphology in a book 
which is focussed on more easily quan- 
tified procedures. 

Others will look without success for 
treatment of Lazarsfeld’s latent struc- 
ture analysis theory or of scale theory 
as developed by Clyde H. Coombs and 
others. But if such a reader bears in 
mind the fact the book is designed for 
the novice, he probably will agree that 
such theory may well be omitted from 
the novitiate. 

The present reviewer would com- 
mend the volume to anyone who wants 
to travel, as a newcomer, the devious 
main paths beaten by i»ose who have 
sought to measure attitudes. Some of 
the byways which are included on the 
conducted tour, however, might better 
be left for later, individual exploration. 

Roy E. Carter Jr. 
University of North Carolina 





Davipson, STANLEY F., et al., Revolu- 
tion in the Printing Industry. Cam- 
bridge: Printing Research Group, 
1954. 87 pp. $7. 

Y EIGHT SECOND-YEAR STUDENTS AT 

Harvard Graduate School of Business 

Administration have made a penetrat- 

ing analysis of the technology of the 

printing and publishing industries. 

The group of young “outsiders” 
brings a fresh outlook to a problem that 
publishers have faced for years. As the 
authors state: “Technical progress in 
printing has been slow. There have been 
relatively few pronounced changes in 
recent years.” 

For one thing, the group found that 
research expenditures in the printing in- 
dustry are insignificant. The industry 
devotes only about .017% of its sales 
income to research, while the average 
research expenditure for all industry in 
the United States is 2%. For rapidly 
developing industries, such as aircraft, 
research expenditures are 13% of total 
sales. Management and labor attitudes 
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are also blamed for impeding techno- 
logical advances in printing. 

New developments in phototypeset- 
ting and photocomposition are thor- 
oughly reviewed. Platemaking and en- 
graving advances are also reported in 
detail. Other chapters are devoted to 
color reproductions and to new printing 
processes such as xerography, smoke 
printing and ferrography. Future of the 
new processes immediately and in the 
long run is discussed. 

If the printing industry is to experi- 
ence “revolution” instead of its current 
slow “evolution” some basic changes in 
management attitudes toward new proc- 
esses and research must take place, the 
authors state in their conclud‘ng chap- 
ter. Of the current new developments, 
phototypesetting and rapid-etch magne- 
sium plates are most apt to have imme- 
diate application in the industry, they 
believe. 

This Harvard study should prove val- 
uable for any teacher or advanced 
student engaged in research of the eco- 
nomics and technology of communica- 
tions. Sections on the new processes and 
developments should furnish excellent 
supplementary readings for students in 
classes in printing and publishing. The 
bibliography includes some 50 impor- 
tant articles and books in the field, most 
of them dated since 1950. 

James E. BRINTON 
Stanford University 





PoRTER, ARTHUR R., Jr., Job Property 
Rights, A Study of the Job Controls 
of the International Typographical 
Union. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1954. vi 
+ 110 pp. 


W@W LONG REGARDED AS ONE OF THE 
most powerful unions, the ITU has been 
interested in job property rights longer 
than any other labor organization. Bar- 
gaining relations between the ITU and 
printing concerns have taken place for 
more than 100 years. For that reason 
ITU procedures have long interested 
students. 


Arthur R. Porter Jr., of Hanover Col- 
lege, begins his study with a brief but 
informative eight page summary of the 
“History and Meaning of Property.” 
He demonstrates, through examination 
of evolution of property rights, that 
property is not a static term. Thus, pri- 
vate property, during the feudal period, 
was unknown, since government 
“owned” the property. Later, our Colo- 
nial Fathers thought of property only in 
terms of land and‘other tangibles. Actu- 
ally, it was not until about the close of 
the 19th century that Supr.me Court 
decisions began recognizing intangible 
assets as property. 

Using the case method the author 
shows how job property rights have 
evolved throughout that part of the 
printing industry under jurisdiction of 
the International Typographical Union. 
Although there is no legal recognition 
of these job property rights, these rights 
have been recognized through the com- 
patiy-union contract. 


An excellent analysis of ihe contro- 
versial subject of priority rights is pre- 
sented in Chapter III. ITU has long 
concerned itself in priority aspects of 
hiring, layoff and certain types of pro- 
motion of typographical workers. The 
union, for example, constantly opposed 
any favoritism of management in deal- 
ing with its members. Underlying ITU’s 
self appointed responsibility of insuring 
job property rights there has been con- 
stant pressure from the union to estab- 
lish and maintain controls which max- 
imize job security. 

Answering the oft repeated question, 
who owns the property right in the job, 
the union or the individual, the author 
feels that both own the rights. Porter 
takes the position that certain rights re- 
side primarily with the individual, while 
others are with the union. He feels that 
individual property rights embrace 


mostly rights of discharge and priority, 
including hiring, lay-off, the substitute 
rule and regular situation status. Group 
or union property rights, as determined 
by ITU's executive committee over 
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many years, appear to include regula- 
tions concerning reproduction of typo- 
graphical materials, control over new 
situations, cancellation of overtime, and 
jurisdiction over new processes. 

Explanation of why ITU opposes the 
Taft-Hartley Act appears in Chapter V. 
Since Taft-Hartley restricts or prohibits 
such practices as closed shop, foremen’s 
membership in unions, and union bar- 
gaining tactics, it conflicts with some of 
the traditional policies of ITU. 

Students of newspaper management, 
members of the printing industry, and 
those negotiating contracts with ITU 
chapels will find this volume helpful. It 
constitutes an excellent and informative 
study of the development of job prop- 
erty rights under ITU jurisdiction. 

Roya H. Ray 

Florida State University 





WHITESIDE, THOMAS, The Relaxed Sell. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954. 166 pp. $3.50. 


% THIS BRAZEN NEW WORLD THAT TOM 
Whiteside has observed with the hu- 
manitas that all fine satirists possess is 
as close to us as the switch on our radio 
or TV set. Short of getting the Messrs. 
Veblen and Jonathan Swift to take us 
on a tour of our mass-cultured society, 
it would be hard to find a better guide 
than this resourceful staff writer of the 
New Yorker. Not that Mr. Whiteside 
embellishes the facts or distorts them; 
he simply lets them speak for them- 
selves. 

The book consists of seven extremely 
diverting vignettes about such person- 
ages as the philosophers of the relaxed 
sell, i. e., the cigarette announcers on 
TV, the two geniuses who invented the 
singing commercial as well as the two 
who write most of our soap operas, and 
the amazing Elsie the Cow. The chap- 
ter on public opinion gathering is a 
“beaut.” 

Advertisers, public relations nen and 
cognate friends who join Mr. Whiteside 
on his once-over-lightly safari of their 
handiwork may candidly ask them- 


selves, “What have I wrought!” Jour- 
nalists will recognize that from the deft 
hands of a good fellow-reporter has 
come a good natured, objective but ut- 
terly devastating picture of what the 
songman called “a Barnum and Bailey 
world, just as phoney as it can be.” It 
also happens to be the only world we 
have, and with diverting writers like 
Mr. Whiteside around, not so bad. 

Davip MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 





Douctas, WILLIAM O., An Almanac of 
Liberty. New York: Doubleday & 
Co., 1954. 409 pp. $5.50. 

SMITH, BRADFORD, A Dangerous Frez- 
dom. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1954. 308 pp. $3.95. 


% THESE ARE TWO POPULARLY-WRITTEN 
books on civil liberties which may serve 
to introduce laymen to the general sub- 
ject and provide a broad background 
perspective for the particular study, say, 
of law and social customs governing 
communication media in the United 
States. Neither book attempts to devel- 
op a scholarly investigation of the sub- 
ject in the manner of Zechariah Chaf- 
ee’s Fundamental Documents on Hu- 
man Rights, which is by far the best 
single background reference for jour- 
nalism or law students; neither book 
claims to go intensively into the ethical 
and legal ramifications to the extent that 
the Luce-Hutchins Commission on 
Freedom of the Press did, or to docu- 
ment a basic issue in the manner of 
Alan Barth’s Loyalty of Free Men. But 
both books reflect an earnest desire by 
their authors to acquaint the general 
public with the priceless personal privi- 
leges which a democracy too long and 
too often takes for granted. 

Supreme Court Justice Dougias has 
already established himself as a popular 
writer and an advocate of the “strenu- 
ous life” reminiscent of Theodore 


Roosevelt. In this book he has put to- 
gether a congeries of constitutional 
principles ranging from habeas corpus 
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to the case of Annie Lee Moss, from 
the trial of William Bradford to the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. To bring 
logic and reader interest out of this un- 
likely juxtaposition Mr. Justice Douglas 
has fitted the events or topics into a cal- 
endar which begins with July 4 and 
runs through the twelvemonth. The re- 
sult is a fascinating conversational 
treatment of selected events in Anglo- 
American political evolution, taken up 
on the approximate or actual dates of 
their anniversaries. 

With so heterogeneous a subject to 
cover over so many centuries—although 
most of the author’s exhibits are from 
the last quarter-century—the Almanac 
is spotty in quality, and of little more 
than casual interest to the student. But 
it is readable and, for the general read- 
er, probably makes good its fundamen- 
tal theme on personal liberty: “It has 
been retained or lost, depending on the 
intensity of the efforts continuously to 
renew it—in our villages as well as in 
our capitals. Its vigor or decline has 
often been marked by a pattern of 
deeds so small as hardly to be seen in 
mosaic.” 

Bradford Smith, an equally accom- 
plished popular writer, deals with the 
concluding subject of the First Amend- 
ment—the oft-overlooked freedom of 
assembly. Although the pulpit, the press 
and the town meeting were equally ef- 
fective in colonial America as media for 
generating public opinion, and for that 
reason were grouped together in the 
constitutional guarantee, the pulpit soon 


removed itself from political discussions 
and the press became more and more 
the proxy of the public at the town 
meeting. Still, as the author points out, 
Americans are a nation of joiners, and 
the privilege and responsibilities once 
vested in the New England meeting and 
the Sons of Liberty were extended in 
due course to the emigration societies 
which helped populate the frontier, the 
anti-slavery groups which brought the 
“peculiar institution” to its final demise, 
the prohibitionists and suffragettes and 
union organizers who appeased in due 
course in national history. 

Voluntary associations, the author 
maintains, enjoy a “dangerous freedom” 
because they may voluntarily associate 
to push any cause—the “advancement” 
of white peoples as well as the ad- 
vancement of colored peoples, mobiliz- 
ing for “justice” by pressure group as 
well as reprimanding a demagogue by 
vote of duly elected lawmakers. Free- 
dom to assemble also implies freedom 
to stay away when vital public issues 
are discussed, so that voluntary associ- 
ation may mean default by disinterested 
majorities. On the whole, however, the 
author sees the “danger” as an incen- 
tive to intelligent public action and a 
definitive answer to De Tocqueville’s 
question, “What political power could 
ever carry on the vast multitude of 
lesser undertakings which the American 
citizens perform every day, with the as- 
sistance of the principle of association?” 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 





“The cold truth of the matter is that all of our newspapers could dispose 
of comic strips today with no earth-shaking consequences. I have no par- 
ticular desire to eliminate them. I think some of them are amusing. A nd I 
think the youngsters are particularly attached to them. My point is only 
that we are kidding ourselves if we insist they are essential. Any editor who 
has dropped a comic strip in recent years can testify that it makes practi- 


cally no difference. .. . 


“Try dropping the vital statistics and see what happens.”—-NORMAN 
Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville Times, in address to 1954 convention 
of National Newspaper Promotion Managers Association. 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


Advisory Service for Students in Advertis- 

ing. Westport, Conn.. Thomas E. May- 
tham, 1954. 93 pp. $1.75. 
Collection of forty-five advertising case 
histories, designed to show how experi- 
enced advertising men work in designing 
an ad. Profusely illustrated. 


ALLEN, FReD., Treadmill to Oblivion. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1954. 240 pp. $4. 
“Fred Allen reviews his years in radio, 
interspersing, among his wry recollec- 
tions, some of his outstanding scripts.” 


ALMOND, GABRIEL A., The Appeals of 

Communism. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. $6. 
An attempt to analyze the reasons peo- 
ple are attracted toward communism, 
surmising why some are disenchanted 
and showing the kinds of people to 
whom it appeals. Based on a four-year 
program of depth interviews with for- 
mer U. S. and European Communists. 


Association of Radio News Analysts; His- 
tory, Membership, Constitution, 1942- 
1954. New York: The Association, 24 
East 39th Street, 1954. 

Includes: Code of Ethics; Officers 1954; 
Past Presidents; History; Among 
ARNA’s Guests; Constitution; By-laws; 
Biographies. Fifty of its 73 pages are 
given over to the biographical section. 

Baus, Hersert M., Publicity in Action. 

New York: Harper, 1954. 335 pp. 
$4.50. 
“This book tries to tell what publicity is, 
how it is done, how it works, and who 
does it.” It also describes the tools of 
publicity. 

Beecu, Keyes, Tokyo and Points East. 
New York: Doubleday, 1954, 255 pp. 
$3.75. 

Noted war correspondent discusses Ko- 
rean War, post-war Japan, General Mac- 
Arthur in crisp, personal account. 


Berry, W. TuRNER and JoHNsoN, A. F., 
Encyclopedia of Type Faces. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Co., 1954. 335 pp. 
$10. 

“. . . describes and samples more than 
600 faces, classified under eighteen 


heads from Venetian Roman to Script 

.” Treats technical terms briefly 
and gives full list of type founders’ ad- 
dresses. 


Biccs, JoHN R., The Use of Type; The 

Practice of Typography. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Co., 1954. 220 pp. 
$7.95. 
“Of value for its wealth of examples 
(182 numbered figures), mostly de- 
signed by the author, and for the broad 
general principles he lays down.” 


BousTANY, SALADHDDINE, The Press Dur- 
ing the French Expedition in Egypt, 
1798-1801. Cairo: Al-Arab Bookshop, 
28 Faggalah St., 1953. 32 pp. $3. 

The beginnings of modern journalism in 
Egypt. 

Burton, K. G., The Early Newspaper 

Press in Berkshire, 1723-1855. London: 
Francis Edwards, Ltd., 1954. 1£. 
“. . » a detailed description of the meth- 
ods and difficulties of publishing news- 
papers in a southern county (England) 
during the 18th and 19th centuries.” 

Consumer Behavior. New York: New 
York University Press, 1954. $4. 
Covers the proceedings of the first two 
conferences of the Committee on Con- 
sumer Attitudes and Behavior. 


CHASE, EDNA WooLMAN and Cuase, ILKA, 
Always in Vogue. New York: Double- 
day, 1954. 381 pp. $5. 

Long time editor of Vogue reveals the 
inner workings of the world of high 
fashion and its leading periodical in a 
warmly written anecdotal autobiography. 


DANIELS, WALTER M., ed., The Censorship 
of Books. New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1954. (Reference Shelf v.26, no. 5) 
202 pp. $1.75. 
Essays, articles, legal statements re- 
printed from various sources and giving 
diverse points of view on the question of 
book censorship. 


De Grazia, ALFRED, The Western Public: 
1952 and Beyond. Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 1954. 235 pp. $3. 
“A perceptive analysis of some surpris- 
ing discoveries about the differences be- 
tween Westerners and other Americans 
as reflected in the 1952 presidential elec- 
tion, and a forecast of the future voting 
behavior of the West.” Fased upon a 
study by the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan. 
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Dunpar, Janet. The Radio Talk. Lon- 
don: Harrap, 1954. 8s 6d. 
A British book intended as “a practical 
study of the art and craft of talks broad- 
casting.” 


Friepricu, Cart J., ed., Totalitarianism; 

Proceedings of a Conference Held at the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, March 1953. Cambridge, Mass.: 
University Press, 1954. 
Nineteen articles and the discussion each 
provoked. The whole presents a study of 
totalitarianism in its many aspects— 
ideological, economic, political and psy- 
chological. 


GARDNER, Hy, Champagne Before Break- 

fast. New York: Henry Holt, 1954. 
$3.95. 
A popular columnist who writes about 
the show world gives his observations of 
Broadway, Hollywood and his own 
brand of “entertainment journalism.” 


Gowers, Sir Ernest. Plain Words: Their 

ABC. New York: Knopf, 1954. 295 pp. 
$2.50. 
Called by its publishers “a condensed, 
up-to-date Fowler,” this handbook re- 
sulted from a request by the British 
Treasury for a book which would “forti- 
fy civil servants against seduction of 
officialese.” 


Great Ideas of Western Man. Chicago: 
Container Corporation of America, 38 
S. Dearborn Street, 1954. 

A portfolio of 52 advertisements incor- 
porating Container Corporation’s Great 
Idea series from 1950 through 1954. 


Gross, Ben, 1 Looked and I Listened. 
New York: Random House, 1954. $3.95. 
Many anecdotes of famous radio and 
television personalities and a certain 
amount of history about the industry. 
The author is the radio and TV editor of 
the New York Daily News. 


Hu, Haroip E., The National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, a His- 
tory. Urbana, Ill.: National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory 
Hall, 1954. 61 pp. Free. 

Traces its origin and development. 


INGLIS, BRIAN, Freedom of the Press in 
Ireland, 1784-1841. London: Faber, 
1953. 256 pp. 25 s. 

Describes the struggle between govern- 
ment and press. 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO AND 
TELEVISION, Education on the Air. Co- 
lumbus: Ohio University Press, 1953. 
(23d Yearbook. ) 

Proceedings of the 23rd Institute, edited 
by O. Joe Olson. 


KETCHUM, KelITH and KRAJEWSKI, HER- 
BERT T., Operating Techniques for Video 
Recorders. Urbana, ill.: National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, 14 
Gregory Hall, 1954, Free. (NAEB En- 
gineering Committee Report No. 3.) 
Discusses the positive sound track, expo- 
sure, and difficulties apt to be encoun- 
tered. 


Kirk, RussELL Amos, A Program for Con- 
servatives. Chicago: Regnery, 1954, $4. 
“Study of some of the basic principles of 
conservatism in relation to ten general 
questions of the day, ranging from the 
provlem of social justice to the problems 
of loyalty and power.” 


Laboratory of Advertising Performance. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
Looseleaf notebook, kept up to date, giv- 
ing results of research geared to test the 
effectiveness of various types of adver- 
tising. 

Lynes, RUSSELL, The Tastemakers. 

York: Harper, 1954. $3.50. 
“A lively and unconventional history of 
American taste—in our homes, our cars, 
our public buildings, our art and art ob- 
jects” and of the men who have shaped 
it. 

MARQUAND, JOHN P., Thirty Years. 

ton: Little, Brown, 1954. 
“A collection of notes, papers and sto- 
ries published for the first time in book 
form, representing various phases in Mr. 
Marquand’s development as a writer 
during the past three decades.” 


McManan, Harry Wayne, The Television 
Commercial: How to Create and Pro- 
duce Effective TV Advertising. New 
York: Hastings House, 1954. $5. 

The author, vice-president of McCann- 
Erickson, discusses approaches, tech- 
niques, script and action. 


Meab, SHEPHERD, The Big Ball of Wax. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1954. 
246 pp. $3.50. 

The author, a vice-president of a large 
advertising agency who took off the poll- 
sters in a previous novel, The Magnifi- 
cent MacInnis, now pokes fun at his own 


New 


Bos- 





The Mid-Atlantic 
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profession in a story about 1992 when a 
new invention XP, short for Experience, 
threatens to destroy consumer interest in 
everything. 

MERCER, FRANK A., ed., Modern Publicity, 
1954-55. New York: Crowell, 1954. 
$8.50. 

Twenty-fourth annual issue, presenting 
candidates for the year’s best in all 
forms of advertising design. 


Weekly Newspaper 
Readership Study—Number 1. Pub- 
lished by Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Maryland Press As- 
sociation, Mid-Atlantic Weeklies. 1954. 
First survey of the Leacer-Vindicator, 
New Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by 34 
advanced journalism students and in- 
structor, Robert O. Shipman. 


MULLEN, W. H. and Cricuton, Joun, The 
New Competition ... An Analysis of 
Advertising Growth. New York: Maga- 
zine Advertising Bureau, 271 Madison 
Avenue, 1954, 39 pp. Free. 

The first of three parts of a comprehen- 
sive analysis of advertising growth, done 
by Magazine Advertising Bureau in con- 
junction with Advertising Age, from 


which it is reprinted. Deals specifically 
with the advertising of new products and 
brands and the effects of depression up- 
on advertising. 


Mumsy, FRANK ARTHUR, Publishing and 
Bookselling. Rev. ed. New York: R. R. 
Bowker, 1954. 438 pp. $4.25. 

“A history from earliest times to the 
present day.” This revised edition con- 
tains up-to-date information on the com- 
mercial and learned book publishers in 
England. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL 


BROADCASTERS, Directory of Members, 
October 1, 1954. Urbana, IIll.: National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
14 Gregory Hall, 1954. 23 pp. Free. 
Lists member-stations, with call letters, 
frequency and power, licensee, contact 
person and telephone number. 


Newtson, R. and Sykes, A. E., Outdoor 


Advertising; Its Function in Modern 
Advertising and Marketing. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953. 

A British viewpoint, touching upon sites, 
design and printing, the working up of 
ads and campaigns, and the measure- 
ment of results. 


PARTRIDGE, Eric, You Have a Point There. 


London: Hamish Hamilton, 1953. 230 
pp. $2.75. 

“A guide to pronunciation and its allies” 
with a chapter on American practice. 


Perry, Loweti, The Administrative Prob- 


lems of the 10-Watt Educational FM 
Station. Urbana, Ill.: National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 14 
Gregory Hall, 1954. 24 pp. Free. 
(NAEB Research Project Report No. 
3.) 

A study of certain phases of policy for a 
low wattage frequency modulation sta- 
tion, such as aspects of training, organi- 
zation, programming, music activities, 
equipment, engineering, budget, and the 
radio organizations of which the various 
schools are members. 


POLLARD, JaMes E. and Martin, Ep M., 


eds., Ohio Newspaper and Publication 
Laws. Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1954. 210 pp. (No. 16, Journal- 
ism series. ) 

A complete revision of Newspaper Laws 
in Ohio, published in 1937 and kept up 
to-date by supplements. 


PoTtrer, Davin M., People of Plenty: Eco- 


nomic Abundance and the American 
Character. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1954. $3.50. 

Traces the nmattern of available wealth 
(defined as natural resources plus the in- 
stitutional and technological means of 
using them) through collective and indi- 
vidual American behavior and in the 
light of our history. 


RiCHARDSON, James, For the Life of Me. 


New York: Putnam, 1954. 312 pp. $4. 
Lively memoirs of the city editor of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. 


Ropert, Jacques, The Mercenary. Lon- 


don: Staples Press, 1954. 12 s. 6d. 
Newspaper story translated from the 
French concerning the career of a man 
determined to rise to success regardless 
of people or principles. 


The Saturday Evening Post Treasury. New 


York: Simon & Schuster, 1954, 544 pp. 
$7.50. 

A wide range of selections from Benja- 
min Franklin and Edgar Allen Poe to 
Bernard Baruch and V/illiam Faulkner. 
Includes covers and advertisements as 
well as stories and articles. 
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Snyper, Louis L., The Meaning of Na- 
tionalism. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1954. $4.50. 
“. . . integrated study of the political, 
momic, historical, social and psycho- 
logical factors that shed light on the 
meaning of nationalism as a prime mov- 
ing force in world history.” 


STANLEY, THOMAS, The Technique of Ad- 
vertising Production. 2d ed. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 216 pp. 

The principal changes between this and 
the 1940 edition include “the addition 
of sections describing new developments 
in printing and reproduction, and the 
amplification of some sections on plan- 
ning.” The treatment of typography is 
simplified and new specimen of ads are 
shown. 


STewart, GeorGe, The American Way of 
Life. New York: Doubleday, 1954. 310 
pp. $3.50. 

An American interprets his native land 
— its language, food, drink, attitudes to- 
ward sex, its personal names, holidays 
and art. 


Sucny, Joun T., Some Comparisons Be- 
tween British and American Television. 
Urbana, Ill.: National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory 
Hall, 1954. 18 pp. Free. 

A content analysis of BBC programs 
using the method of the Smythe moni- 
toring studies and making comparisons 
with U. S. television. 


Suzux1, Hupesasuro, Early Japanese 
Newspapers. South Pasadena, Calif.: 
P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1954. 13 pp. 
50¢. (Kansai Asiatic Society, Occasion- 
al Papers, No. 2.) 

“This paper is an informal historical sur- 
vey of the types of newspapers pub- 
lished in Japan during the decades be- 
fore and after the Imperial Restoration 
of 1876.” 


Television's Daytime Profile: Buying Hab- 
its and Characteristics of the Audience. 
New York: National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 1954. Free. 

Preliminary report of a survey by W. R. 
Simmons & Associates, Research, Inc., 
for N.B.C., geared primarily to advertis- 
ers and listing extent of ownership and 
household and personal characteristics of 
owners. 
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Third Annual Study of Leading Advertis- 

ers in Business Publications, 1953. New 
York: The Associated Business Publica- 
tions, 205 E. 42d Street, 1954. 46 pp. 
Free. 
An analysis of individual company ad- 
vertising expenditures in business publi- 
cations, comparable in this field to Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau's statistics 
for magazine advertising and to Media 
Records’ statistics for newspaper adver- 
tising. 


THORNTON, WILLIS, Almanac for Ameri- 

cans. New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 
1954. 2d Ed. 440 pp. Illus. $5. 
A “book of days” which will be invalu- 
able to editorial and feature writers in 
search of timely “news pegs” for arti- 
cles. The historical identification of 
events associated with each date of the 
year is more adequate than that usually 
given in a compendium of this kind. 


U. S. Liprary oF CONGRESS, REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT, Russian, Ukranian and 
Belo-russian Newspapers, 1917-1953. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1953. 218 pp. $1.45. 


A comprehensive bibliography. 


Videotown 1948-1954. New York: Cun- 

ningham and Walsh, Inc., 260 Madison 
Avenue, 1954. 19 pp. Free. 
Seventh annual survey of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, appraising the growth 
of television there and its impact on the 
public. 


Wave, Ropert J., Staging TV Programs 

and Commercials: How to Plan and Ex- 
ecute Sets, Props and Production Facili- 
ties. New York: Hastings House, 1954. 
$6.50. 
“A handbook of methods and practices 
in TV set designing, scenic construction 
and painting, lighting, property procure- 
ment and costuming.” 


Wye, Irvin G., The Self-Made Man in 

America: the Myth of Rags to Riches. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. $4. 
“. . . a critical analysis of one of the 
great themes of both literature and life 
in America and its relation to the devel- 
opment of our business civilization.” 
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Events in the field of ownership and management took the spotlight in the 
fourth quarter of 1954. The Knight Newspapers became five with purchase of the 
historic Charlotte Observer; the Los Angeles News was discontinued and its assets 
bought by the Mirror; and efforts to operate new dailies in competition with local 
“monopolies” were being made in three U. S. cities. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliogfaphy are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; ASJSA 
Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio Visual Communication Review; 
Bhnd. the Irn. Crin., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broad- 
casting; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild ; Irnl. of Mktg., 
Journal of Marketing; JQ, JoumNaLisM QuarTerRLy; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; 
N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New iblic; New Ykr., New Yorker; 
Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; 
Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub, Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. 
Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; 
Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 


USN4&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising 


ANONYMouS. Advertisers, agency men de- 
plore lack of Canadian newspaper data. 
Ad. Age 25:48 p80 Nov. 29. 

—Agencies asked to back “internship” plan 
to train college ad students. Ad. Age 
25:42 pl Oct. 18. 

—Cheers, groans greet Ogilvy’s “Adman’s 

U” plan. Ad. Age 25:50 pl Dec. 13. 

pl andi reaction to proposal for na- 
tional college of advertising is mixed. 

—How agencies rank by national newspa- 
per billings. Advertising Agency 47:50 
p70 Oct. 

Agencies listed in order of 1953 figures. 

—Reader’s Digest, adless 32 years, seeks 
advertising under new policy. Ad. Age 
25:45 pl Nov. 8. 


BERNARD, Larry. Film, tape and juke 
boxes spark advertising picture in 
France. Ad. Age 25:50 p76 Dec. 13. 

KINGSLEY, NORMAN. Simplicity keeps TV 
cost down in Mexico. PI 249:12 p28 
Dec. 17. 

Ingenuity cuts costs as example for U. S. 
advertisers. 


Community Newspapers 


ANONYMOUS. Editors debate: should week- 
ly look like daily? Am. Press 72:12 p13 
Oct. 

—Fight competition with shopping guide, 
Washington weekly publisher advises. 
Am. Press 73:2 Dec. 

Snohomish Tribune publisher holds line 
against nearby city dailies. 

—Four Illinois newspapers form into one, 
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with local editions. 
p8 Nov. 6. 
Four weeklies to retain separate staffs 
but share common production plant in 
unusual combination. 

—Good weekly said to have no reason to 


Pub. Aux. 89:45 


fear competition. Am. Press 72:12 p14 
Oct. 
Maryland Press Association president 
says TV just another factor to be de- 
feated. 

—It takes all kinds. Nswk. 44:23 p98 Dec. 
6. 


New owner of unique Alaska weekly 
(it’s printed in Seattle) raises circulation 
from 2,500 to 7,000 in two months with 
airmail deliveries. 

—"I will continue to speak,” Mrs. Reese 
tells Klan. Am. Press 73:1 p16 Nov. 
Woman editor of Florida weekly defies 
KKK after threats followiig editorials 
condemning prejudice. 

—Look at your own child. Time 64:24 
p81 Dec. 13. 

Woman editor of Mount Dora, Fila., 
weekly newspaper denounces bigotry in 
community. 

BARNHART, THOMAS F. Recent trends in 
the weekly newspaper field. JQ 31:4 
p459 Fall. 

FITZGERALD, STEPHEN E. Should country 

editors live in vacuums? Nieman Rpts. 
8:4 p20 Oct. 
A New York PR man defends “flood of 
press releases” criticized by Evan Hill in 
preceding issue of Nieman Reports; says 
editor's business is to edit. 

Gmmer, Carnot LYNN. Missouri's one- 
family newspaper. Harper’s 209:1253 
p52 Oct. 

How the famous Lamar Democrat is be- 
ing run by the daughter of the late pub- 
lisher, Arthur Aull. 

Hopett, Met. Hodell survey helps to fill- 
in semi, twin weeklies information. Nat. 
Pub. 34:11 p9 Oct. 

Survey of 22 publishers contributes to 
“cap” in information on semi-weekly 
publishing. $ 


Courts and Law of the Press 


AnonyMous. Copy editor fired; guilty of 
sedition. E&P 87:52 p9 Dec. 18. 
Louisville Courier fires desk worker only 
after he is convicted of sedition and is 
identified as a Communist party mem- 
ber. 


—Exclusion of press and public in inter- 
est of good morals and public decency. 
N.Y.U. Law Rev. 29 p1490 Nov. 

—Influencing of jurors by publications. 
Pittsburgh Law Rev. 15 p640 Summer. 

—Jury raps full story of “sedition” inquiry. 
E&P 87:42 p13 Oct. 9. 

Louisvilie newspapers back reporter in 
refusing to disclose unpublished infor- 
mation to Grand Jury. 

—Reporter’s silence kills libel defense. 
E&P 87:44 p62 Oct. 23. 

Refusal to disclose sources strikes out 
rest of defense in British Columbia court 
decision on libel. 

—The case of Dr. Sam. Time 64:21 p87 
Nov. 22. 

Reporters covering Sheppard murder 
trial turn to predictions when “biggest 
case” gets dull. 

Burcu, A. T. The press and the adminis- 
tration of justice. Vital Sp. 21:5 p916 
Dec. 15. 

Newspapers have duty to report facts of 
crime without court reprisals. 

BROWNELL, HERBERT. Fair trial with a 
free press. Federal Bar News 2 p15 
Oct. 

Cross, HaroLtp L. Where stands the bat- 
tle line on press freedom? Nieman Rpts. 
8:4 p20 Oct. 

Authority finds freedom against con- 
tempt expanding but various restrictions 
being advanced in other areas. 

OrrersourG, E. M. Fair trial and free 
press: A new look in 1954. Am. Bar 
Assn. Jrnl. 40 p838 Oct. 


SyMPosiuM. Defamation. Ohio State Law 
Rev. 15 p251 Summer. 
Includes views on radio and TV defa- 
mation and section on fair comment. 
—Fair trial—free press—a panel discus- 
sion. N. Y. State Bar Bul. 26 p202 July. 
Panel includes editor and a district attor- 
ney. 

Wo trraM, H. W. Free press, fair trial and 
the responsibility of the bar. Criminal 
Law Rev. 1 p3 Spring 1954. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


AnonyMous. A monopoly of quality. 
Time 64:21 p87 Nov. 22. 
Cowles credits monopoly papers with 
proving best papers survive. 
—Associated press study groups analyze 
1954 work. E&P 87:46 p9 Nov. 6. 
Foreign news coverage of wire service 
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receives specific criticism and is heatedly 
defended. 

—Hockstein hits press “surrender” to TV. 

E&P 87:44 p10 Oct. 23. 
Newark, N. J., newspaper which spilled 
Adelaide Case story indicts uncritical ac- 
ceptance of candidate’s statement on his 
sister's record. 

—Roy Cohn indicts “egghead reporting.” 

E&P 87:52 p37 Dec. 18. 
Report of McCarthy case figure’s attack 
on the N. Y. Times and his praise of the 
N. Y. News, N. Y. Mirror, and Brook- 
lyn Tablet. 

—The case of Dr. Sam. Time 64:21 p87 
Nov. 22. 

Reporters covering Sheppard murder 
trial turn to predictions when “biggest 
case” gets dull. 

Burcu, A. T. The press and the adminis- 
tration of justice. Vital Sp. 21:5 p916 
Dec. 15. 

Newspapers have duty to report facts of 
crime without court reprisals. 

—“Trial by Newspaper” is often exercise 
of a public duty to yell “Stop Thief!” 
Quill 42:10 p7 Oct. 

Chicago editor gives newspaper side of 
comment on court action before nation- 
al Conference of Chief Justices. 

BROWNELL, HERBERT, Jr. Fair trial with a 
free press. Vital Sp. 21:1 p793 Oct. 15. 
Right of the public to news plus individ- 
ual’s right to justice. 

FERGUSON, GEORGE V. Montreal editor 
sees bias in technical objectivity. Guild 
Rep. 21:22 p4 Nov. 12. 

American press has moved from “biased 
presentation” to “bias of objectivity” ac- 
cording to Twin City Guild lecturer. 

Hopces, WAYNE L. Newspaper coverage 

of labor-management news: The report- 
er’s point-of-view. Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review 8:1 p90 Oct. 
The unbalanced image produced when 
strikes are covered but complicated rela- 
tionships must be neglected because of 
lack of wide reader interest. 

Lascu, Ropert. I see by the papers. Prog. 
18:11 p22 Nov. 

Critical analysis of Blumberg’s One- 
Party Press. 

Wicorns, J. R. On making martyrs: the 
elements of press freedom. Vital Sp. 
21:4 p883 Dec. 1. 

By promoting civil rights, the press will 
help avoid crises for freedom. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


BROWN, Rospert U. APME majority ap- 
proves interprc.ve news reports. E&P 
87:48 p7 Nov. 20. 

Elimination of unnecessary attribution is 
also discussed at annual meeting of the 
group. 

Cutup, Scotr M. Content and flow of 
AP news—from trunk to TTS to reader. 
JQ 31:4 p434 Fall. 

GreBerR, WALTER. Not flesh or fowl. Nie- 
man Rpts. 8:4 p9 Oct. 

A theory of communication for the 
deskman’s reporter. 

Gi_mer, Carot L. Missouri's one-family 
newspaper. Harper's 209:1253 p52 Oct. 
Lamar Democrat becomes indispensable 
by being individual. 

Hopces, W. L. Newspaper coverage of 
labor-management news: The reporter's 
point-of-view. Industrial & Labor Rela- 
tions Rev. 8 p90 Oct. 

Isaacs, NORMAN E. “There is no substi- 

tute for a good newspaper.” Nieman 
Rpts. 8:4 pS Oct. 
Attack on inane newspaper promotions 
and justification for the solid and digni- 
fied as the only safe policy for news- 
papers. 

JOHNSON, JoHN H. The Johnson Publish- 
ing Company library. Special Libraries 
45:7 p28U Sept. 

Negro publisher explains his company’s 
library. 

LINDLEY, WiLL. Is crusading over-rated? 
Nieman Rpts. 8:4 p2 Oct. 

“Sometimes” is the answer of Spokane, 
Wash., editor. 

Lyons, Louis M. The business of writing. 
Nieman Rpts. 8:4 p15 Oct. 
Commentary and defense of journalistic 
style with modern illustrations. 

Meyer, SYLVAN. Whaddya mean, local? 
Nieman Rpts. 8:4 p10 Oct. 

Small daily can beat TV by searching 
out and handling details. 

MORELLO, TeD. Pardon the accent, please! 
Quill 42:12 p12 Dec. 

Notes on Spanish usages for editors and 
reporters who must come to terms with 
the icnguage from time to time. 

SeyMour, Forrest W. What an editor 
should know. Nieman Rpts. 8:4 p3 Oct. 
Harvard address describing editor's job 
by Worcester, Mass., editor. 

Wiese, GerHart D. A new dimension in 
journalism. JQ 31:4 p411 Fall. 
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Education for Journalism 


Anonymous, Cheers, groans greet Ogil- 
vy’s “Admen’s U” plan. Ad. Age 25:50 
pl Dec. 13. 

Professional reaction to proposal for na- 
tional college of advertising is mixed. 
RAFFERTY, KEEN, and JERMAIN, LEONARD 
L. College backgrounds of staffs of 
American daily newspapers. JQ 31:4 

p491 Fall. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANonyMous. Cassandra of the Mirror. 
Time 64:15 p86 Oct. 11. 
Vitriolic London Mirror columnist 
switches from anti-American to pro- 
American. 

—Censorship easing up in Russia. E&P 
87:42 p64 Oct. 9. 
N. Y. Times reporter's story which lists 
specifically a few areas where censorship 
procedure is easier or has been elimi- 
nated, 


—Russia re-viewed. Time 64:14 p81 Oct. 
4 


Contrast between reports of a corre- 
spondent while in Russia and after com- 
ing home. 

—Soviet bloc joins in info declaration. 
E&P 87:51 p9 Dec. 11. 
Shift in public attitude towards several 
UNESCO policies and resolutions on 
press and radio causes renewed interest 
in Russian motives. 


—The wise fool. Nswk. 44:19 p55 Nov. 8. 
Once-famed German satirical magazine, 
Simplicissimus, shows promise in latest 
revival. 


—Voice of freedom. Time 64:17 p46 Oct. 
25. 
Inter-American Press Association reports 
on press freedom in Latin-America. 


BENTLEY, Jane. An American looks at the 
Oslo parliament. Guild Rep. 21:23 p5 
Nov. 26. 

Detailed description of how Norwegian 
Storting is covered by newspapermen, 
including press gallery procedures. 


HALLETT, RONALD. NUJ does only “nor- 
mal work” during London one-day shut- 
down. Guild Rep. 21:21 p6 Oct. 22. 
English editorial union members per- 
form jobs as press unions stop all Lon- 
don papers for one day. 


HEIDENHEIMER, A. J. A satirical weekly is 
reborn. New Rep. 131:26 p20 Dec. 27. 
Liberal Germans watch revived Simplic- 
issimus for signs of former critical pol- 
icy. 

Lyons, Louis M. News from abroad. 
Nieman Rpts. 8:4 p24 Oct. 

Factual review of IPI studies gives in- 
sight on views of foreign press coverage 
in a number of countries. 

PorTerR, WILLIAM E. The influence of 
Italy’s Communist-bloc dailies. JQ 31:4 
p473 Fall. 

Stock, Ernest. The press of Israel: Its 
growth in freedom. JQ 31:4 p481 Fall. 

Sucny, Joun T. British television and its 
viewers. JQ 31:4 p466 Fall. 

Wittens, Doris. Press council's first year: 
It aims to guard liberties. 87:44 p12 
Oct. 23. 

Review of first annual report of Britain’s 
Press Council. 


Government and Press 


ANONYMOUS. Brownell’s probe not aimed 
at press curb. E&P 87:41 p13 Oct. 2. 
Justice Department says questioning of 
newspaper procedure in regard to legal 
actions was aimed at discovering sharp 
practices by lawyers. 

—Censor label favored for foreign news. 
E&P 87:42 p64 Oct. 9. 

Survey by Edward L. Bernays indicates 
editors and journalism teachers favor la- 
beling news subject to censorship. 

—“Guidance” program on news assailed. 

E&P 87:51 pi2 Dec. 11. 
Commerce department plan for “help” 
to editors in deciding about printable 
information is termed “most serious” 
threat . . . developed in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

—McCarthy group skips newspaper 
charges. E&P 87:41 pil2 Oct. 2. 
Specifications against McCarthy relating 
to newspapers listed along with the rea- 
son for their elimination by the Watkins 
Committee. 

Cross, Harotp L. Where stands the bat- 
tle line on press freedom? Nieman Rpts. 
8:4 p20 Oct. 

Authority finds freedom against con- 
tempt expanding but various restrictions 
being advanced in other areas. 

Peterson, C. P. The legislature and the 
press. State Government 27 p223 Nov. 
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RuGMAN, W. M. “The people’s right to 
know.” State Government 27 p225 Nov. 

Wicorns, J. R. Do public officials with- 
hold the news because they do not trust 
the public? Quill 42:11 p10 Nov. 
Washington editor sees lack of faith in 
public by honest office holders as con- 
tributing to secrecy problem. 


History and Biography 

Anonymous. Catholic press lord. Time 
64:23 p79 Dec. 6. 

How Monsignor Smith has made reli- 
gious journalism pay with Catholic Reg- 
ister. 

—Negro newspapers on microfilm. Negro 
History Bulletin 17:45 Nov. 53. 

CaRTER, Hoppinc. A September to re- 
member. Quill 42:11 p13 Nov. 
Mississippi editor assesses the change in 
newspapers and newspapermen’s pros- 
pects over 25 year period. 

Ripper, WALTER T. The brothers Cassan- 
dra, Joseph and Stewart. Rep. 11:7 p34 
Oct. 21. 


How the Alsops rose to the rank of 
seers. 


Se_tzer, Louis B. Here’s why it’s great to 
be a newspaperman. Quill 42:11 p9 
Nov. 

Cleveland Press editor compares the dif- 
ferent social role of editor today to his 
19th century counterpart. 

SmiTH, Haro_p H. A newspaperman sug- 
gests a closer look at history. Quill 42: 
10 p10 Oct. 

Comment upon historical cases of “the 
President v. the Press.” 


Labor Relations and the Press 


ANonyMous. City job no cause for firing 
reporter. E&P 87:48 p8 Nov. 20. 
Arbitrator rules that guild contract 
clause on “outside employment” did not 
apply in Jersey City case. 

—Guild loses fight against dealer setup. 
E&P 87:42 p10 Oct. 9. 

—NLRB decision permits ITU help on 
complaints. E&P 87:52 p9 Dec. 18. 
Typographical union is permitted to help 
its members file anti-union charges even 
though national officers have refused 
anti-Red oath. 

Dawson, CHartes E. British NUJ pact 
lacks grievance procedure, benefit bur- 
dens heavy. Guild Rep. 21:23 p2 Nov. 
26. 


Comparison of British and U. S. labor- 


management relations in the newspaper 
field. 


Magazines 

ANnonyMous. Fifty years on the crest. 
Time 64:18 p50 Nov. 1, 
Autobiography of Vogue Editor Chase 
reviews magazine's history. 

—New ad taker. Nswk. 44:20 p70 Nov. 
15. 

Reader’s Digest, facing deficit, opens 
pages to advertising. 

BLIVEN, Bruce. The first forty years. 
New Rep. 131:21 p6 Nov. 22. 

History of a liberal magazine, the New 
Republic. 

Luce, Henry R. The promised land. New 
Rep. 131:23 p19 Dec. 6. 

Tasks set for journals of opinion in the 
future. 

SmirH, Henry Lapp. Editing for “the su- 
perior few.” New Rep. 131:21 p23 
Nov. 22. | 
Need for the journals of opinion in the 
Age of Conformity. 

STRAIGHT, MICHAEL. The New Republic: 

1914-1954. New Rep. 131:23 p17 Dec. 

6. 

Statement of New Republic’s aims over 

40 years. 


Miscellaneous 


Mayer, J. A. Uncle Sam’s printshop. Am. 
Merc. 79:369 p650 Oct. 

Important work of the Government 
Printing Office. 

Morris, J. A. The man who guesses right. 
Sat. Eve. Post 227:21 p48 Nov. 20. 
Publisher of The Old Farmer’s Almanac 
carries on 162-year-old tradition. 

STADLER, Tuck. Kind words don’t soften 
up Truman. E&P 87:46 p13 Nov. 6. 
Former president names the papers he 
reads and gives his reasons for prefer- 
ring them. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
Anonymous. A risk pays off. PI 249:6 
p84 Nov. 5. 
Career of Negro publisher John H. 
Johnson reviewed along with comment 
on publications Ebony, Jet, and Tan. 
—Boston Post drops 58 from payroll. 
E&P 87:51 p7 Dec. 11. 
“Economy reason” dismissals in survi- 
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val fight include 57 guild members, one 
34 year employee, and 24 in editorial 
department. 

—The Charlotte Observer bought by 
Knight for $7,000,000. E&P 88:1 p7 
Jan. 1. 

—Controllers advise budget for manage- 
ment goals. E&P 87:41 p7 Oct. 2. 
Example of long range planning and 
cost control given in table form. 

—Boston Post sale details are exposed. 

E&P 87:52 pl2 Dec. 18. 
TV fitness hearing casts doubts as to 
who actually controls New England’s 
biggest paper because of terms of 1952 
sales agreement. 

-——Death in Los Angeles. Time 64:26 p56 
Dec. 27. 

Another daily dies; Los Angeles News 
sold to Times, Mirror publisher. 

—Revolt in Mississippi. Time 64:19 p60 
Nov. 8. 

Merchants finance a rival daily to end 
monopoly of Jackson, Miss., Clarion- 
Ledger. 

—The life of trade. Nswk. 44:15 p70 Oct. 
11. 

Monopoly papers challenged by new ri- 
vals in three U. S. cities. 

—Trouble in New York. Time 64:25 p42 
Dec. 20. 

Analysis of problems facing remaining 
dailies in our biggest city. 

BARNHART, THOMAS F. Recent trends in 
the weekly newspaper field. JQ 31:4 
p459 Fall. 

Nrxon, RAYMOND B. Changes in reader 
attitudes toward daily newspapers. JQ 
31:4 p421 Fall. 


Pictorial Journalism 


Austin, WuitLey. fake them from hun- 
ger. Impressions 4:2 p5 Fall. 

How the entire staff of a Kansas paper 
is organized to furnish picture coverage. 

Gopt, Geng. You have to be tough, too! 
Quill 42:12 p11 Dec. 

News photographers find on-the-spot de- 
cisions without authority keep them 
from crash scene. 

Gunsy, Pum. Michigan State photogs 
cover the campus. Impressions 4:2 p12 
Fall. 

System of student photography described 
and illustrated. 

Winn, Ratpw. Some hard won wisdom. 
Impressions 4:2 p10 Fall. 
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The do’s and don'ts of a veteran press 
photographer. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANOoNYMous. Education in Hungary un- 
der the new course. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 
3:10 p23 Oct. 

Case study of the practical working out 
of educational reform according to Stal- 
inist theory in a satellite state. 

—Operation focus. Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn. 

3:12 p38 Dec. 
Description of balloon delivery of prop- 
aganda in eastern Europe together with 
its theory and the reaction of the Hun- 
garian regime. 

—Operation veto. Bhnd. the Ir. Crtn. 
3:10 p16 Oct. 

Description, and examples of radio and 
newspaper anti-Communist underground 
activity in Czechoslovakia. 

—Reds’-eye view of U. S. Life 37:15 p83 
Oct. 11. 

Hate-America film, Silvery Dust, is 
crude Soviet propaganda effort. 

—Soviet propaganda policy. Bhnd. the Irn. 
Crtn. 3:11 p17 Nov. 

The Kremlin’s “new course” propaganda 
line as it has worked cut in detail in 
countries with large Communist parties. 

—The Hungarian course. Bhnd. the Irn. 

Crtn. 3:9 p3 Sept. 
Dynamics of resistance in Hungary indi- 
cate Communists are worried about re- 
taining effective domestic control in 
many areas. 

BaRRETT, E. W. Building a 
Voice: Repairs, then 
Rep. 11:6 p27 Oct. 7. 
Recommendations for making our infor- 
mation program effective. 

Cray, Georce. Balloons for a captive 
audience. Rep. 11:9 p28 Nov. 18. 
Balloon-borne propaganda may offset 
wired radio behind Iron Curtain. 

GorRDENKER, LEON. United Nations use of 
mass communications in Korea 1950-51. 
International Organization 8 p331 Aug. 

HALL, Max. Our straining times. Nieman 
Rpts. 8:4 p36 Oct. 

A review of “the public mind” from 
1929-1954. 

Hutcuins, Ropert M. Are our teachers 
afraid to teach? AAUP Bul. 40:2 p202 
Summer. 

Famous educator and critic assesses the 
teachers’ place in a “conforming” soci- 
ety. 


stronger 
reconstruction. 
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Hymorr, Epwarp. Why can't this nation 
of salesmen sell itself to the millions in 
Asia? Quill 42:10 p12 Oct. 

Critique of U. S. Far Eastern informa- 
tion systems. 

KostTxa, WILLIAM. “Academic freedom” 
opened my eyes. AAUP Bul. 40:2 p189 
Summer. 

College trustee tells of his conversion to 
an anti-oath position after investigating 
actual case. 

MERSON, MarTIN. My education in gov- 
ernment. Rep. 11:6 p15 Oct. 7. 

How politics and suspicion crippled our 
information program. 

Nixon, RAYMOND B. Changes in reader 
attitudes toward daily newspapers. JQ 
31:4 p421 Fall. 

PorTeR, WILLIAM E. The influence of 
Italy’s Communist-bloc dailies. JQ 31:4 
p473 Fall. 

Wiese, GERHART D. A new dimension in 
journalism. JQ 31:4 p411 Fall. 


Public Relations 


Bruce, A. D. Jr., and Ropsins, GENE. 
“Project one million.” PR Jrnl. 10:10 
p5 Oct. 

Houston celebration of passing million 
mark in population is good case proto- 
type. 

CLEVELAND, CHESTER W. What a party! 
PR Jrnl. 10:11 pS Nov. 

Company’s anniversary party combines 
public, employe, dealer, community and 
stockholder relations. 

Moore, WittiaM R. TV as a publicity 
medium through film. PR Jrni. 10:10 
p? Oct. 

NATHANS, ROBERT. Meeting press criticism 
of PR practice. PR IJrnl. 10:12 p10 
Dec. 


RICHARDSON, FRANK T. Disaster public re- 
lations. PR Jrnl. 10:12 pS Dec. 

How New Haven railroad PR depart- 
ment rode the punches of two hurri- 
canes to earn public praise. 

TayLor, WLLIAM. A basic public rela- 
tions course for university students. PR 
Jrnl. 10:11 p12 Nov. 

How course is taught at Kent State Uni- 
versity. 


Radio and Television 


ABRAMS, Ear B. Diversification: Its case 
history. Bdcstng. 47:18 p86 Nov. 1. 
FCC has no rule against newspapers, but 
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decisions in most contested cases have 
been against their TV applications. 

—Fan magazines. Bdcstng. 47:21 p43 
Nov. 22. 

Television magazines prove popular; sev- 
eral of the most widely circulated are 
discussed briefly. 

Ace, GoopMaN. Genius at work. 
Rev. 37:52 p24 Dec. 25. 

In a cynical vein, critic suggests that 
several TV channels should be supplant- 
ed by “radio-vision.” 

ALISKY, MARVIN. Early Mexican broad- 
casting. Hispanic American Historical 
Review 34:4 p513 Nov. 

Based on original research in Mexico, 
Indiana professor tells of early stages of 
Mexican broadcasting. 

AnonyMous. Adding up color TV now. 
Nswk. 44:15 p87 Oct. 11. 

1956 is expected to be big year for color 
TV. 


Sat. 


—Advertising research foundation sets 
standards for ratings. Bdcstng. 47:26 
p27 Dec. 27. 

Committee presents 22 standards, divid- 
ed into three categories: accuracy, infor- 
mation, and procedure. 

—Analyzing changes in audience patterns, 
TV stocks, billings, sets. TV 11:11 p7 
Nov. 

Analysis of trends indicates tougher 
competition; graphs and statistics cover 
other data. 

—Are crime shows a bad influence? TV 
11:10 p27 Oct. 

Four psychiatrists are quoted in rebuttal 
to charge that television is major cause 
of increase in juvenile delinquency. 

—Closed-circuit TV covers the country. 
Bus. Wk. 1310 p46 Oct. 9. 

Industry makes effective use of medium 
to reach special audiences. 

—Commercials the customers don’t like— 
and why. TV 11:11 p36 Nov. 

Pulse study of 500 homes reveals both 
general and specific types of commer- 
cials that viewers dislike. 

—Counting the votes. Time 64:20 p89 
Nov. 15. 

NBC is praised for its coverage of the 
1954 elections. 

—Does your show reach people—or cus- 
tomers? Sponsor 8:21 p38 Oct. 18. 
Ohio State U. survey shows TV program 
preferences according to age, sex, edu- 
cation, and income. 
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—Eleventh hour radio-TV volleys climax 
turbulent campaign. Bdcstng. 47:18 p27 
Nov. 1. 

Campaign coverage and demands for 
“equal time” are reviewed. 

—Life vs. TV: A clean-cut media test. 

Sponsor 8:21 p38 Oct. 18. 
Advertest Research firm gives detailed 
analysis of one advertiser's experiment 
with equal expenditures in each of the 
two media. 

—Negro radio section. Sponsor 8:19 p47 
Sept. 20. 

—Pinpointing the radio audience: new 
MBS-Ward study shows how. Sponsor 
8:20 p44 Oct. 4. 

Study gathers bulky data on living (and 
listening) habits through diaries in 7,000 
homes. 

—Radio-TV’s news reporting prowess 
again demonstrated during elections. 
Bdestng. 47:19 p42 Nov. 8. 

Network and station coverage activities 
are reviewed. 

—Religion on the air. Bdcstng. 47:20 p54 
Nov. 15. 

Texas college makes national survey of 
religious programming on both radio 
and TV. 


—S. S. Pierce reaches the epicure market 


with radio news. Sponsor 8:24 p44 
Nov. 29. 

Boston newscast proves good vehicle for 
luxury food company. 

—The Children’s Hour. Time 64:18 p64 
Nov. 1. 

Senators hear arguments pro and con on 
the relationship of TV programs and 
juvenile delinquency. 

—The lesson of “Videotown”: More time 
for radio and TV. Bdcstng. 47:15 p27 
Oct. 11. 

Advertising agency reports on New Jer- 
sey survey of radio, TV, movie and 
magazine habits. 

—The tall gambler. Time 64:25 p45 Dec. 
20. 


New ideas of NBC executive, Sylvester 
Weaver, win commendation. 

—Top billing at KEX goes to radio news. 
Bdestng. 47:23 p44 Dec. 6. 

Oregon station believes radio news whips 
TV because of its immediacy and flexi- 
bility. 

—TV revenue in ‘53 topped $432 million, 
FCC reports. Bdestng. 47:17 p32 Oct. 
25. 

Total increases 33% in one year; eight- 
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een detailed tables give information on 
expense and revenue. 

—TV rides the rainbow. Life 37:21 p113 
Nov. 22. 

Color photographs tell the story of some 
of the TV color shows. 

—TV wants no censor, feels calibre of 
shows improving. Bdcstng. 47:17 p52 
Oct. 25. 

Summary of testimony before Senate 
subcommittee on possible effect of TV 
on juvenile delinquency. 

—"“Videotown” is still reading newspapers. 

E&P 87:43 p59 Oct. 16. 
New Jersey survey finds increase in ra- 
dio listening, movie attendance, and 
magazine reading despite time spent 
viewing TV. 

—Vote for me on TV. Nswk. 44:18 p58 
Nov. 1. 

This year’s political candidates make ex- 
tensive use of television. 

—What’s left for the smaller networks? 
Bus. Wk. 1317 p114 Nov. 27. 

NBC and CBS dominate the key mar- 
kets, capture the top ratings, and collect 
the bulk of the cash. 

—Which way radio? TV 11:11 p7 Nov. 
Radio’s flexibility, low cost-per-thousand, 
and other factors assure a sound future 
for radio. 

Bester, ALFRED. Inside TV. Holiday 16: 
4 p56 Oct. 

In narrative form, the reader is told en- 
tainingly and vividly the “inside” story 
of television. 

CRATER, RuFus. “Carol” in color. 
estng. 47:25 p35 Dec. 20. 
Picture-story of production of Dickens’ 
famous Christmas story. 

—What Ward survey will do for radio. 
Bdcstng. 47:14 p87 Oct. 4. 

New survey is designed to give informa- 
tion that will revitalize radio. 

Erwin, Ray. Television columnists look, 
listen, record video views. E&P 87:44 
pil Oct. 23. 

Methods and views of ten New York 
City columnists are presented. 

FAMIGHETTI, Rocco. Electronic editing. 
Bdestng. 47:25 p48 Dec. 20. 

NBC producer uses new techniques in 
working from rear projection screen. 
Fitzsimmons, ToM. Facts wanted, one 
kind. New Rep. 131:19 p12 Nov. 8. 
Edgar Lamb charges that business and 
political reasons combined to cause his 

difficulties with the FCC. 


Bd- 





Articles in American Magazines 


GoopMAN, WALTER. “Bang-bang! You're 
dead!” New Rep. 131:18 p12 Nov. 1. 
Senate subcommittee holds hearings to 
investigate accusations of too much 
crime and violence on TV programs. 

Hatt, Davin. FM: An unaccepted chal- 
lenge. Nation 179:23 p487 Dec. 4. 
Despite past neglect, FM radio offers 
great opportunity for concert music. 

Hays, Wayne L. Facts Forum Fable. 
Nation 179:17 p362 Oct. 23. 

Ohio Congressman says radio and TV 
program uses “half-truths, distortions, 
generalizations, and exaggerations.” 

INGLis, RuTH A. TV: a mixed blessing. 
Am. Merc. 79:371 p80 Dec. 

Effect of TV on children is still specu- 
lative. 

KINGSLEY, NORMAN. Simplicity keeps TV 
cost down in Mexico. PI 249:12 p28 
Dec. 17. 

Ingenious but simple methods described, 
including use of tiny in-the-ear phones 
by all actors. 

LAND, HERMAN. The Spectaculars: an in- 
terim report. Sponsor 8:23 p29 Nov. 15. 
Strengths and weaknesses are weighed; 
audience pull has been disappointing, but 
“extra values” are said to be great. 


MANNES, Marya. Channels: The animated 
sell. Rep. 11:6 p42 Oct. 7. 

Revolution in TV commercial art—the 
rise of “UPA.” 

MERSON, Martin. How the Voice of 
America became the voice of expedi- 
ency. Dem. Digest 2:5 p81 Dec. 
International Information Administra- 
tion officials say the Administration tied 
their hands while they were pushed 
around by McCarthyites. 

O'MALLEY, THomas. A thousand bucks a 
week—just for laughs. TV 11:11 p38 
Nov. 

Author gives humorous account of an 
afternoon spent with Jackie Gleason's 
$1,000-a-week writers. 

Perry, Georce Sessions. Are they the 
funniest pair on the air? Sat. Eve. Post 
227:26 p21 Dec. 25. 

Bob and Ray, youthful ad lib artists, 
make a profitable career of spoofing, 
lampooning, and harpooning. 

Ross, Irwin. How Murrow does it. Prog. 
18:11 p17 Nov. 

By dramatizing issues of the times, 
CBS’ Ed Murrow becomes force for 
freedom. 
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SeLpes, Gipert. A clinical analysis of 
TV. N. Y. Times Mag. p13 Nov. 28. 
Excellent critique of medium that is 
“ten years ahead of itself . . . with re- 
sults both awesome and awful to be- 
hold.” 

SevaREID, Eric. The diplomat. New Rep. 
179:21 p435 Nov. 20. 

CBS news analyst pays personal tribute 
to ousted career diplomat, John Paton 
Davies. 

—tThe television performer. Bdcstng. 47: 
14 p90 Oct. 4. 

Veteran news reporter tells his audience 
of some of the performer's problems. 
SINCLAIR, CHARLES C. Farm radio and 

TV. Sponsor 8:22 p41 Nov. 1. 

Five related articles cover in much de- 
tail farm listening and viewing, farm ra- 
dio-TV directors, and use of broadcast- 
ing media in selling to farm consumers. 

STANTON, FRANK. Stanton dissects journal- 
ism in 54. Bdestng. 47:21 p46 Nov. 22. 
CBS president addresses SDX conven- 
tion, discusses relationship of electronic 
and printed journalism. 

Sucny, JoHN T. British television and its 
viewers. JQ 31:4 p466 Fall. 

Warp, J. A. Market research means peo- 
ple, too. Bdcstng. 47:23 p40 Dec. 6. 
In daytime: of all the time people spend 
listening and viewing, 70% is spent with 
radio and 30% with TV; at night: 75% 
with TV, 25% with radio. 

WARREN, CONSTANCE. TV can solve our 
educational problem. N.Y. Times Mag. 
p16 Dec. 19. 

Author believes educational TV will help 
colleges to handle large enrollments. 
WHITBREAD, JANE and CADDEN, VIVIAN. 
The real menace of TV. Harper’s 209: 

1253 p81 Oct. 
Humorous essay on the thesis: “The only 
menace of television is that it wears off 
too quickly.” 

Wuiresive, THomMas. The communicator: 
What about the gratitude factor? New 
Ykr. 30:36 p43 Oct. 23. 

Long profile of Sylvester J. Weaver, dy- 
namic president of NBC. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


Price, GRANVILLE. A method for analyz- 
ing newspaper campaign coverage. JQ 
31:4 p447 Fall. 

Wiese, Gernart D. A new dimension in 
journalism. JQ 31:4 p4il Fall. 
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Marvin Alisky, Indiana — America); L. John 
Martin, Nebraska (Editor 








No daily newspapers were published in London on Monday, October 11, when 
the Daily Sketch experienced a labor dispute. Other dailies stopped publication, 
deciding they would not profit from the labor difficulties of a competing paper. 
The attempt to revive the Hamburger Fremdenblatt failed. 11s management con- 
ceded defeat after a two-month trial run and sold the paper to the Axel Springer 
Verlag. The B.B.C. Quarterly ceased publication with its Autumn number which 


appeared on October 18. 


Publications cited: Ak, Der 
Radiodifusion 
(Vienna); BSZ, Bulletin Schwe' 


(Vienna); BAIR, Boletin Asociacion Interamericana de 


Akademiker 
(Mexico City); BBC, The B.B.C. Quarterly (London); BI, Berichte und Informationen 
izerischer 


erlegerverband (Basel/Zurich); DJ, De Journalist, 


Zeitungsv 
orgaan van de Federatie van Nederlandse Journalisten (Amsterdam); DemJ, The Democratic Journal- 


ist, or of the International Or, 
Publicite (Paris); EP, Etudes de 


of Journalists (Prague); E, Echo de la Presse et de la 
resse (Paris); FIEJ, Bulletin d’Informations de la Federation Inter- 


nationale des Editeurs de Journaux et Publications (Paris); FO, Forum (Vienna); FZV, Der Fach- und 
Zeitschriftenverleger (Vienna); GBE, Great Britain and the East (London); HA, Hispano Americano 
(Mexico City); ICPG, Inter-Continental Press Guide (Havana); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); NDP, Mede- 


de van de Nederlandse 
Der Nederlandse Nicuwsblad Pers (’ 


1945 (Haarlem); NN, Newsp 
ravenhage); OeM, Oecesterreichische 
Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); W, Werbu: 


News (Sydney); NNP, 
onatshefte (Vienna); RF, 
(Vienna); 


WPN, World's Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 


Africa 
British East Africa 
Haepricu, Hemz. Der Rundfunk in Brit- 
isch Ostafrika. RF 1954:3/4 p285 Third 
Quarter. 
Radio in British East Africa. 
Asia 
South 
India 
Watson, Sm Atrrep. Curbing the Indian 
press. GBE 70:1875 p39 Sept. 


Discussion of the preliminary report of 
the Press Commission of India. 


Pakistan 


Bourquin, Jacques. Defence of the free- 
dom of the press in Pakistan. FIEJ 6:22 
p6 Oct. 
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South-East 
Indonesia 


ScuaaP, C. H. De Nederlandse pers in In- 
donesie. DJ 5:12 p4 Dec. 
The Dutch press in Indonesia. 
Europe 


East 
General 


ANonyMous. The Budapest session of the 
Executive Committee of the Internation- 
al Organisation of Journalists. DemJ 
1954:10 pl Nov. 


U.S.S.R. 


ANONYMOUS. Moscow bars several lead- 
ing sports writers, but only Chronicle 
complains. WPN 52:1334 p6 Oct. 8. 
British sports writers refused visas to 
cover international football game in 
Moscow. 





Foreign Bibliography 


Yugoslavia 

RaucH, WALTER. Die Rundfunkstationen 
in Jugoslawien. RF 1954:3/4 p292 
Third Quarter. 
Radio in Yugoslavia. 


West 
General 


ANONYMOUS. Der komische Bildstreifen 
als Massenlektiire. BI 9:432 p13 Oct. 
Comic strips in the European press. 

—French and German editors renew talks. 
IPI 3:7 pl Nov. 

Second Franco-German meeting of edi- 
tors. 

—Ignorance the obstacle. IPI 3:7 p2 Nov. 
French and German editors seek ways to 
improve mutual coverage, give better 
balanced, undistorted picture of events. 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. The opinion press 
in Europe. IPI 3:8 p4 Dec. 

Opinion press as opposed to information 
press in Germany and the Netherlands. 

VON PLATO, HEINZ. Eurovision—Idee und 
Wirklichkeit. RF 1954:3/4 p225 Third 
Quarter. 

Eight European states agree to exchange 
television programs. 


Austria 

Anonymous. Wie lange ist der Titel einer 
Zeitschrift geschiitzt? FZV 7:6 pS Oct. 
Copyright for titles of magazines. 

Boperski, EruarD. Landwirtschaft und 
Publizistik. OeM 10:11 p18 Nov. 
Need for agricultural journalism. 

CZERWENKA, Fritz. Pressegesetz und 
Pressefreiheit. Ak 2:10 p5 Dec. 

Draft of new Austrian law of the press 
rejected. 

LincL, JOHANN. Erste Leseranalyse Oster- 
reichischer Zeitschriften. W 6:3 p110 
Oct. 

Readership survey of Austrian maga- 
zines. 

McMitan, Dick. In the great days of 
“Dateline Vienna.” WPN 52:1344 p30 
Dec. 17. 

Reflections and profiles from a city that 
was “kind to journalists.” 

POLLAK, OsKAR. Presse und Recht. 
1:12 p8 Dec. 

Proposal to establish Press Council for 
Austria. 

Scumiep, W. Das Wort im Rundfunk. 
BI 9:430 p13 Oct. 

Radio and the spoken word. 


FO 
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Belgium 

Hermia, Hector. Outdoor advertising 
holds important ony among Belgian 
media. WPN 52:1342 p26 Dec. 3. 

Denmark 

ANDERSEN, P. Dailies in the Danish capi- 
tal. WPN 52:1338 p25 Nov. 5. 

Eire 

RYAN, JoHN J. M. Religious press is per- 
haps Ireland’s most powerful advertising 
medium. WPN 52:1341 p39 Nov. 26. 

SPILLANE, TERENCE D. The trade and 
technical press flourishes. WPN 52:1341 
p39 Nov. 26. 
Trade and technical press of Eire. 

TaTE, JoHN W. The national press of Ire- 
land. WPN 52:1341 pxii Nov. 26. 

France 

Anonymous. Le huititme Congrés de la 
Fédération Nationale de la Presse Fran- 
gaise. E 10:269 pl Dec. 1. 


The eighth congress of the National 
Federation of the French Press. 


Barosset, J. La presse quotidienne de 


province. E 10:268 pI Nov. 15. 
Survey of the French provincial press. 


Bret, Paut-Louis. AFP: ten year prob- 
lem. IPI 3:7 pS Nov. 
Background information on Agence 
France-Presse by former director. 
DvuHAMEL, Georces. Le probléme de |’in- 
formation médicale. EP 6:10 p147. Au- 
tomne. 
The reporting of medical news. 
FonTENAY, G£RarD. L’année nouvelle 
sera-t-elle celle de la télévision publici- 
taire? E 10:265 p28 Oct. 1. 
Plans and prospects of French TV. 


Kayser, Jacques. Le Frangais moyen de- 
vant son journal du matin: comment fut 
présenté la conférence de Genéve. EP 
6:10 p179 Automne. 

The Frenchman in the street and his 
morning paper; the Geneva conference 
in the press. 

LAZAREFF, Pierre. La presse francaise de- 
puis la Libération. E. 10:270 p11 Dec. 
15, 

The French post-war press, by the direc- 
tor of France-Soir. 

Manévy, RAYMOND. L’extraordinaire des- 
tin d'un petit journal rédigé au siécle 
dernier par des ouvriers pour des ouv- 
riers: L’Atelier, EP 6:10 pi58 Au- 
tomne. 
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The history of VAtelier, a workers’ 
newspaper in the 19th century. 

Warp, Epcar D. New system for type 
classification pr by Parisian au- 
thority. NN 27:1 p25 Nov. 1. 


Germany 


Anonymous. Ein fehlgeschlagenes Ex- 


periment. ZV 51:22 p826 Nov. 15. 
The re-issue of Hamburger Fremden- 
blatt fails after two months. 

Commer, Dr. Hetnz. Oecffentlichkeit, Ob- 
rigkeit und Presse. ZV 51:22 p825 Nov. 
15. 


The relations of press, government and 
public. 

Dovirat, Proressor Dr. E. Tradition und 
Aufgabe. ZV 51:19/20 p742 Oct. 15. 
The development of German newspa- 
pers. 

p’EsTerR, Proresseur Kari. La formation 
des journalistes en Allemagne occiden- 
tale. E 10:270 p8 Dec. 15. 

The training of journalists in Western 
Germany. 

FRISCHAUER, WiILLI. Portrait of a German 
“press lord.” WPN 52:1334 p32 Oct. 8. 
The secret of the success of Axel Spring- 
er—the German Northcliffe. 

Haun, Gésta. Der Fernsehzuschauer.. RF 
1954:3/4 p257 Third Quarter. 

Study of televiewer behavior based on 
35,000 interviews. 


. Dr. W. Bundesverband Deutscher Zeit- 
ungsverleger. ZV 51:19/20 p740 Oct. 
15. 


Function of the association of German 
newspaper publishers. 

KOLLER, MARTIN, Presse im Spannungs- 
feld. ZV 51:19/20 p754 Oct. 15. 
Report of a discussion on the relations 
of publisher, public and government. 

MALeTzKeE, GerHarD. Zur Sozialpsycholo- 
gie der Massenkommunikation. RF 
1954:3/4 p305 Third Quarter. 

A contribution to the social psychology 
of mass communications. 


Great Britain 


AnonyMous. Britain’s best-designed news- 
papers. WPN 52:1338 p28 Nov. 5. 

The Times and Daily Worker share first 
place in contest in newspaper design. 
—Daily Sketch printing dispute: efforts to 
reach settlement. WPN 52:1335 p3 Oct. 

15. 
Dispute between National Association of 
Operative Printers and Assistants and 


QUARTERLY 


the Printing Machine Managers Trade 
Society. 

—The Press Council takes stock. WPN 
$2:1335 p32 Oct. 15. 

General Council of the Press reviews 
some of the problems of its first year. 
—Press do well in the TV “draw.” WPN 

52:1337 p3 Oct. 29. 

Newspaper interests have big share in 
two or three program contracting organ- 
izations invited to operate Britain's first 
commercial TV stations. 

—PR “menace” is hitting ad revenues— 
Newspaper Society warning. WPN 52: 
1338 p3 Nov. 5. 

The Newspaper Society has warned its 
members to be on their guard against 
free editorial publicity. 

—Religious press week feature. WPN 52: 
1334 p24 Oct. 8. 

Survey of the British religious press. 

—Success has attended enterprising pub- 
lishers. WPN 52:1342 p16 Dec. 3. 
Brief histories of the British Sunday 
newspapers. 

—Their strength lies in influential reader- 
ship. WPN 52:1343 p26 Dec. 10. 

Brief history of British insurance jour- 
nals. 

—Vive concurrence entre les journaux an- 
glais sur tous les terrains. E 10:266 p13 
Oct. 15. 

Lively competition among British news- 
papers in all fields. 

BarRDENS, Dennis. The “glossies” and re- 
views. WPN 52:1333 p14 Oct. 1. 

The third article in a series on British 
magazines and periodicals. 

Camo, F. J. Pornography—or puritanism. 
WPN 52:1333 p26 Oct. 1. 

Obscenity laws more severe in Britain 
than in U. S. 

Cussitr, W. C. Make-up mania: an evil 
of our age. WPN 52:1333 p28 Oct. 1. 
Slavish copying of Fleet Street standards 
by provincial newspapers criticized. 

Curtis, MICHAEL. The B.B.C.’s treatment 
of foreign affairs. BBC 9:3 pi50 Au- 
tumn. 


DeEMANT, CaNon V. A. The unintentional 
influences of television. BBC 9:3 p136 
Autumn. 

Durry, M. Record share market activity 
gives financial press widespread reader- 
ship fillip. WPN 52:1343 p23 Dec. 10. 
Survey of Britain’s financial and business 
press. 





Foreign Bibliography 


ELLEFSEN, OLaF. Quantuplication; a pro- 
vocative experiment in media research. 
WPN 52:1341 p18 Nov. 26. 

A study of the duplication factor in na- 
tional daily readership in Britain. 

Foster, Joun. Electronic engraving ma- 
chines here to stay. WPN 52:1344 piv 
Dec. 17. 

History of the electronic engraver. 

HINCHLIFFE, G. Lancashire leaves no 
paths unexplored. WPN 52:1334 p xviii 
Oct. 8. 


Survey of Lancashire press. 

Recorper. Their wide appeal is their se- 
cret of success. WPN 52:1342 p15 Dec. 
3 


Survey of the British Sunday press. 

RICKARDS, Maurice. The importance of 
not being Picasso. WPN 52:1344 p iii 
Dec. 17. 

Printers no longer choose the type face 
in advertising. 

Ripp, W. J. The two biggest problems in 
the newspaper industry to-day. WPN 
52:1333 p39 Oct. 1. 

Labor adviser of Newspaper Society dis- 
cusses the problems of manpower and 
labor disputes. 

RUDOLF, WALTER. Die Fernsehdebatten im 
britischen Unterhaus. RF 1954:3/4 
p249 Third Quarter. 

The British TV debate. 

Tutor. .. . but proficiency test examin- 
ers could do better than this. WPN 52: 
1339 pl4 Nov. 12. 

Examination questions in the general 
proficiency test for junior journalists 
criticized. 

Italy 

ANONYMOUS. Italiens “Zementkénig” wird 
Zeitungsmagnat. BSZ 1954:351 p430 
Oct. 

The rise of new press lords in Italy. 

MALLARME, CAMILLE, Training schemes a 
recent growth in Italy. IPI 3:8 p6 Dec. 
Education for journalism in Italy. 

The Netherlands 

Lopew1Jsk, T. Het Nieuwsblad en de 
kwakzalverij. NNP 8:12 p4 Dec. 

The community newspaper and quack- 
ery. 

SCHNEIDER, MAARTEN. Dutch press reflects 
political, religious groupings. IPI 3:8 p4 
Dec 


SCHRAVENDIJK, J. P. vAN. P.S.F.-studenten 
en journalistick. DJ 5:11 p4 Nov. 
Results of poll on plans for journalism 
career among Dutch students. 
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VEEN, Dr. TH. W. VAN. De objectiviteit 
van rechtbankverslagen. DJ 5:12 pl 
Dec, 

Objectivity in court reporting. 


Norway 

ROGEBERG, OLAV. Progressive trend is 
marred by problem of paper shortage. 
WPN 52:1339 p20 Nov. 12. 
Survey of Norwegian press. 


Latin America 

General 

ANoNnyMOus. Cr‘ba sede del segundo con- 
greso inter-Americano de _ locutores. 
RMT 19:12 p21 Dec. 
Second Inter-American Congress of An- 
nouncers met in Havana, Dec. 1-5, ex- 
changing views on general and news an- 
nouncing on Latin American radio and 
television stations. 

——Guatemalan broadcasters. BAIR 1:23 
pl Dec. 1. 
Inter-American Association of Broad- 
casters requests Guatemala’s president 
to restrain his governmental radio sta- 
tions from competing with commercial 
stations for sponsors. 


Colombia 

AnonyMous. Colombia. BAIR 1:21 pl 
Nov. 1. 
New censorship of press and radio in 
Colombia by presidential decree. 

—Jaime Restrepo Suarez. ICPG 11:5 pl 
Nov. 
Biography of the former editor of Co- 
lombia’s great daily, El Tiempo, and 
now editor of weekly newsmagazine, 
Cromos. 


Costa Rica 

ANonyMous, Costa Rica. ICPG 11:5 p6 
Nov. 
Communications and literacy high in 
Costa Rica. 


Mexico 

ANONYMOUS. Inauguracion de los talleres 
de Mafiana. HA 26:657 p7 Dec. 6. 
Distinguished journalists and presiden- 
tial cabinet members help inaugurate 
new printing plant of Mexican news 
magazine, Mafiana. 

—lInauguracion del canal 7. HA 26:657 
p49 Dec. 6. 
Channel 7 goes on the air as a satellite 
in Puebla, repeating all XHTV programs 
from Mexico City. Mexican TV stations 
now number seven. 
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Near East 
Greece 
MARCEAU, Marc. Greek readers like their 
press political. IPI 3:8 p3 Dec. 
Survey of the Greek press. 
Turkey 


ANONYMOUS. Press cases reflect Turkcy’s 
tensions. IPI 3:7 p8 Nov. 


Oceania 
Australia 
AnonyMous. Advertising plays important 
part in our modern economy. NN 27:1 
pl Nov. 1. 
Australia’s total publicity effort now rep- 


QUARTERLY 


details information needed from appli- 
cants. 

—Australia to have the largest newspa- 
per plant in the Empire. WPN 52:1344 
p xx Dec. 17. 

—N.S.W. Cabinet approves new bill to 
deal with indecent publications. NN 
27:2 pl Dec. 1. 

Bill to be submitted to New South 
Wales parliament provides for registra- 
tion of distributors of printed matter. 

—Odhams take control of eight Australian 
periodicals. WPN 52:1344 p3 Dec. 17. 


International 
GaBLer, Hans. Deutschsprachige Sen- 


resents 35 million pounds a year. 
—Applications for TV licenses. NN 27:2 

p23 Dec. 1. 

Australian Broadcasting Control Board 


dungen im Rundfunk des Auslands. RF 
1954: 3/4 p275 Third Quarter. 

Survey of the world’s German language 
radio programs. 





“I do not believe that a diploma from an accredited school or depart- 
ment of journalism is a passport to journalistic eminence—or even a job. 
But I do believe it is time for the newspaper men and women of this coun- 
try to vigorously address themselves to the problem of seeing to it that com- 
petent, qualified, properly-trained youngsters are available to meet the chal- 
lenge of maintaining a truly informed and, therefore, free press. 

“We spend so much time attending the problems of other segments of 
our society. Why, then, cannot we spend a little time putting our own 
house in order and demanding that the line of succession is not cluttered 
up with incompetents? 

“Increasing the effectiveness and the stature of our journalism schools is 
not the entire answer. But it is something with which to start. 

“I remember a very good editor, for whom I have a great deal of re- 
spect and admiration, writing to an association publication that he thought 
schools of journalism were unnecessary. In fact, he believed you had to 
‘untrain’ most of the likely products therefrom before they became worth- 
while. I tell this story no doubt because I had the last word, but the editor 
of the organization paper asked me to reply and I thought I was very dev- 
astating with a tag line that ‘perhaps the barbers felt the same way about 
those airy-minded associates that branched off into dentistry.’ 

“If I have a thought to leave with you tonight it would be this: Until 
such time as we become determined to do something concertedly in the 
interest of seeing to it that the men and women who will succeed us have 
been properly and thoroughly instructed in the full responsibility of main- 
taining an informed and uninfluenced free press, then we shall be at the 
mercies of our detractors. 

“Whatever we can do, together or severally, to prevent this, we must be 
about it.”—-FRANK AHLGREN, editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal, at 
Texas Daily Newspaper Seminar, University of Texas, Jan. 1955. 











Report on Current Research 
In Schools of Journalism 
Compiled by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


Council on Communications Research 


This report includes current research projects by staff members 
and doctoral candidates in schools and departments of journal- 
ism of the U.S.A., together with theses accepted from candi- 
dates for the master’s degree in journalism. Dr. Swindler is di- 
rector of the School of Journalism at the University of Nebraska. 
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Current Research of Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


(“S” indicates staff member, “D’’ doctoral can- 
didate and “C” completed. Work already published 
or scheduled for publication before April 1 is 
omitted. Where the Ph.D. is to be conferred by 
another institution, its mame appears in paren- 
theses. ) 


Advertising 
ALLEN, CHARLES L. The seventh annual 
consumer buying habit study of the Fox 


Cities. S-C. Northwestern. 

Dunn, S. Watson. Advertising copy and 
communication. S-C. Wisconsin. 

HIPPCHEN, LEONARD J. A survey of adver- 
tising acceptance policies and practices 
of daily newspapers in America. S. 
Georgia. 

Joel, RICHARD. Students’ attitudes toward 
advertising. S. Florida State. 

McEvoy, Poynter. Danger of newspaper 
reliance on a few large advertising ac- 
counts, S-C. Indiana. 

MINDAK, WILLIAM A. Measuring advertis- 
ing effectiveness from a communications 
point of view. D-C. Illinois. 

Newsome, Extis H. Study of retail ad- 
vertising rates of daily newspapers in 
Iowa. S. Iowa. 

—Trends in advertising criticism. S. 
Iowa. 

—The use of models in advertising illus- 
trations and the influence of model se- 
lection on the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising. S. Lowa. 


OLSON, WARREN E. The American adver- 
tising man: a study of his attitudes and 
values. (American Studies) D-C. Min- 
nesota. 

Perry, Rocer C. Factors affecting daily 
newspaper advertising rates, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, 1930-1954. S. Minne- 
sota. 

—A study of national and retail advertis- 
ing rates in college newspapers. S-C. 
Minnesota. 

THOMPSON, WILLARD L. Self-regulation in 
advertising. S-D. Oregon. (Illinois) 

Wates, R. Max and Newsome, Eis H. 
The role of top-management in the 
making of advertising decisions. S. 
Iowa. 


Bibliography 

ALLEN, CHARLES L. and Si_vers, Eart. A 
television bibliography. S-C. North- 
western. 

BonD, Donovan H. A list of all publica- 
tions in West Virginia since 1790, S. 
West Virginia. 

Bover, WARREN G. Annotated bibliogra- 
phy of reference works recommended 
for Catholic periodicals. S-C. Mar- 
quette. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Directory of Ne- 
vada newspapers. S. Nevada. 

Mott, Frank LutuHer. Table of the num- 
bers of daily newspapers throughout the 
world. S-C. Missouri. 

Price, WARREN C. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books on journalism published 
in the English language; with special 
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reference to the history of the press, 
individual newspapers, narratives and 
correspondence of reporters, news anal- 
ysis, and bibliography of journalism. 
Based chiefly on contents of the library 
of the University of Oregon. S. Oregon. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Annotated and se- 
lective bibliography of U. S. journalism 
(sixth edition). S. Syracuse. 


Biography 

ARMSTRONG, WiLLiAM M. E. L. Godkin 
and American foreign policy, 1865- 
1900. D-C. Stanford. 

BuCHAN, NorMAN R. Elizabeth Mallet 
and the Daily Courant. S. Miami. 

GrirrirH, Leon O. John Holiday Perry: 
American press lord. S-C. Florida. 

Lee, Mary Etten. Henry Luce and De- 
Witt Wallace and their contributions to 
periodical journalism. S-C. Georgia. 

Sarre, Ernest A. G. B. Dealey of the 
Dallas News—Texas journalist and 
builder. S-C. Texas. 

Wuire, WitiaM. Lord Northcliffe and 
World War lL. S-C. Wayne. 


Chains and Consolidations 


Nixon, RayMonD B. Chain or group 
newspapers in the United States, 1955. 
S-C. Minnesota. 


Community Newspapers 
Hawkes, L. L. Establishment of categor- 
ical standards for measurement of week- 
ly newspapers. S. Wisconsin. 
Morrison, James. How the community 


newspaper serves the community. S. 
Nebraska. 


Content Analysis 

Bowers, Davip R. Changes in non-adver- 
tising content of two selected groups of 
newspapers subscribing to teletypesetter 
circuit operation. D-C. Iowa. 

Martin, L. JoHn. The qualitative analy- 
sis of news media. S. Nebraska. 

Murpny, Ropert D. Content study of 24 
dailies using N. Y. state AP relay wire. 
S-C. Syracuse. 

Nixon, RAYMOND B. Content of competi- 
tive vs. non-competitive newspapers. S. 
Minnesota. 

Price, GRanvitte. An analysis of meth- 
ods for measuring newspapers’ coverage 
of presidential election campaigns. 
S- . Idaho. (Missouri) 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

Hace, Georue S. Anti-intellectualism in 
editorial comment on the elections of 
1828 and 1952. S-D. Minnesota. 

Hicsie, Cuartes E. Development of 
working criteria for judging the perform- 
ance of daily newspapers in presenting 
election campaign news. S. Wisconsin. 

Editing and Editorial Writing 

BASKETTE, FLoyp K. Revision of Bastian 
& Case, Editing the Day's News. S. 
Colorado. 

Kosre, Smipney. News Behind the Head- 
lines; revision of Backgrounding the 
News. S. Florida State. 

Wavcprop, A. Gaye. Revision of Editor 
and Editorial Writer. §. Colorado. 

Zima, WILLIAM. Backgrounding the news. 
S. Iowa. 


Education for Journalism 

BerGIN, Davip P. Some aspects of jour- 
nalism in the junior college. S-D-C. 
Oklahoma. (Texas) 

Coxe, I. W. Inventory of journalism edu- 
cation in the United States. S. Illinois. 

Gruss, DonaLp R. The status of journal- 
ism in secondary education. §. Utah. 

HOCHBERGER, SIMON. Correlation between 
university placement test scores and per- 
formance of students in certain journal- 
ism courses. S. Miami. 

Kemp, GRETCHEN A. Continuing study of 
production detail and costs of Indiana 
high school newspapers and yearbooks. 
S. Indiana. 

PouNcEY, A. TRUMAN. Psychological cor- 
relates of journalism training comple- 
tion. D-C. Minnesota. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN and JERMAIN, LEONARD 
L. College education backgrounds of 
American daily newspapermen. S-C. 
New Mexico. 

Repopickx, DeWitt. Study of scope and na- 
ture of the high school paper: a con- 
centrated study of 540 high school news- 
papers in Texas, compared with a sam- 
pling of about 250 high school newspa- 
pers from other states. S. Texas. 

Scott, ALAN. Secondary school journal- 
ism, current practices and trends. S-D-C. 
Texas. 


Ethics 
HIPPCHEN, LEONARD J. Ethics of advertis- 
ing. S-D. Georgia. (lowa) 
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THOMPSON, PauL J. Newspaper responsi- 
bility. S. Texas. 


Foreign and International Journalism 

ALIsky, Maavin H. Early Mexican broad- 
casting. S-C. Indiana. 

—Mexico’s rural radio. S-C. Indiana. 

—Radio and TV news broadcasts of the 
northern portion of Latin America 
(Mexico, Central America, the Carib- 
bean), including both content analysis 
and study of social aspects of such news 
and special events programs. Educa- 
tional-informational overtones included. 
S-C. Indiana. 

BaSKETTE, Floyd K. Journalism in cen- 
tral India. S-C. Colorado. 

CALDWELL, WiLLiAM S. American infor- 
mational and propaganda activities in 
postwar Italy. D. Minnesota. 

DesMOND, Ropert W. A study of inter- 
national news communication. S. Cali- 
fornia. 

Eine, RICHARD. Historical sketch of Nor- 
way’s early press. S. Florida State. 

GeraLp, J. Epwarp. Book manuscript, 
The British Press Under Government 
Economic Controls. S-C. Minnesota. 

GieBeR, WALTER. Content analysis of 
three Yugoslav newspapers. S. Indiana. 

Hatt, Wii1aM E. An analysis of post- 
World War II efforts to expand press 
freedom internationally. S-D-C. Texas 
Tech. (Iowa) 

MarTIN, L. Joun. Legal and diplomatic 
control of international propaganda. 
S-D-C. Nebraska. (Minnesota) 

MAXWELL, J. WILLIAM. The foreign corre- 
spondent: his social origins, educational 
background, working practices, etc. S-D. 
Iowa. 

Porter, WILLIAM. Controls and freedom: 
the European press since 1914, S. 
Iowa. 

Price, FRANK J. The treatment of the Ro- 
senberg case by the communist dailies 
of Italy, France and England. S-D. 
Louisiana State. (Iowa) 

SHEN, JaMes CHENG-YEE. Liang Chi-chae 
and his times. D-C. Missouri. 

SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Studies in Russian 
journalism. S. Nebraska. 

WiLson, Quintus C. A study and evalua- 
tion of the flow of news to Japan and 
its publication in the Japanese vernacu- 
lar newspapers. S. Utah. 

Wore, M. Wayne. Types of journalism 
training offered in Latin American uni- 
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versities and how it meets the needs of 
Latin American newspapers. S. Indi- 


ana. 

History 

Ames, WILLIAM. The history of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, 1800-1869. S-D. 
Iowa State. (Minnesota) 

Emery, Epwin. History of Minnesota 
journalism. S. Minnesota. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. History of the first 
Nevada newspapers. S. Nevada. 

HINKLE, OLIN E. Continuing study of his- 
tory of lithographic printing. S. Texas. 

HOLLAND, C. Joe. The Cherokee Indian 
newspapers as tribal institutions. S-D. 
Oklahoma. (Minnesota) 

JANULIS, K. History of foreign language 
press in the United States. S. Nevada. 

Kosre, Sipney. Social history of Florida 
newspapers. S. Florida State. 

—Sociological history of U. S. journalism. 
S. Florida State. 

Mott, Frank LutHer. American periodi- 
cals. S. Missouri. 

—History of American magazines, 1885- 
1905. S. Missouri. 

—New edition of Case & Tryal of John 
Peter Zenger, edited with notes and in- 
troduction. S-C. Missouri. 

Murpuy, Lawrence W. American-style 
news values and their origin. S. Illi- 
nois. 

PETERSON, THEODORE B. Magazines in 
the United States, 1900-1950: a social 
and economic history. S-D-C. Illinois. 

Savace, S. G. with Puitiips, James. Indi- 
ana’s printed page. S-C. Indiana. 

STAUDACHER, Lucas. History of American 
Catholic journalism from 1840-1865. 
S-D. Marquette. (Wisconsin) 


Law 

Cape, Dozier C. A critical analysis of the 
role of Americzn daily newspapers in 
the current encroachment by govern- 
ment and society on fre. .om of expres- 
sion in the United States. S-D-C. 
Northwestern. (lowa) 

Davis, Norris G. Freedom of the press in 
Texas: a comparative study of legal con- 
trols on mass news media. §-D-C. 
Texas. (Minnesota) 

—Law of the press in Texas. S. Texas. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Newspaper licens- 
ing in Nevada cities. S. Nevada. 

NELSON, Harotp L. Qualified privilege 
for the press in the congressional inves- 
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tigating committee situation. S-D. Cali- 
fornia. (Minnesota) 

Summers, Ropert E. The right of access 
in broadcasting legislative proceedings. 
S-D. Oregon. (Ohio State) 

SwInDLer, WILLIAM F. Book manuscript, 
Problems of Law in Journalism. $-C. 
Nebraska. 

—Studies in the development of freedom 
of expression. S. Nebraska. 

THAYER, Frank. A study of libel. S. 
Wisconsin. 

Magazine Journalism 

Bmp, Georce L. Revision of Article 
Writing and Marketing. S. § ’ 

Drewry, JoHN E. They Shape Your 
Thinking; revision of Contemporary 
American Magazines. S. Georgia. 

Jones, Ropert L. Some measured inter- 
ests and abilities of industrial and house 
organ editors. S. Minnesota. 

Sutton, ALBert A. Magazine design and 
production. S. Northwestern. 

TORAN, WILLIAM B. An employee commu- 
nications survey for the Quaker Oats 
Company. D. Iowa. 


Miscellaneous 

Acre, WARREN K. A study of small-town 
life in the Texas cattle country, 1889-99, 
as reflected in the press of the area and 
period. S-D. Texas Christian. (Minne- 
sota) 

BasKETTE, FLoyp K. Publishing activities 
of the Methodist church. S. Colorado. 

Bover, WARREN G. Survey and analysis 
of the opinions of Marquette University 
College of Journalism graduates regard- 
ing their work in the Catholic press. S. 
Marquette. 

Braty, Eart. The reputation of David 
Hume in America, S-D. Texas. 

Cuapin, RicHarD E, An evaluation and an 
interpretation of the statistics relating to 
the mass communications industries. 
D-C. Illinois. 

Dopps, J. Parry and MARVIN, KENNETH 
R. How do Iowa farmers obtain and 
use market news? S. lowa State. 

Duncan, CuHarLes T. Educational and oc- 
cupational backgrounds of daily news- 
paper owners. S. Oregon. 

Forp, Epwin H. Readings in the literary 
aspects of journalism. S. Minnesota. 
Host, Davip. The two roles of the press 
in the life of Catholics. S. Marquette. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


KrTcHEens, DanreL W. A study of the At- 
lanta Journal’s contributions to author- 
ship. S. Georgia 

Kopre, SNEY and CAMPBELL, LAURENCE 
R. Economic status of Florida women 
journalists. S. Florida State. 

Spencer, OrHA C. Humanitarian or social 
influences of newspapers. S. Missouri. 


Negro Press 
PRIDE, ARMISTEAD S. Treatment of news 
of the Negro in the daily press. S. Lin- 
coln. 


News Writing 

CaLuman, E. L. Book manuscript, Gram- 
mar for Journalists. S-C. Southern 
Methodist. 

Carter, Roy E., Jn. The medical profes- 
sion and the press in North Carolina. S. 
North Carolina. 

—Newspaper treatment of the desegrega- 
tion issue. S. North Carolina. 

HINKLE, OLIN. Study of jargon in sports 
articles. S. Texas. 

—Study of make-up practices of prize- 
winning newspapers. S. Texas. 

—Study of newspaper cutlines. S. Texas. 

Kosre, SIDNEY. Press coverage of the 
1953 Florida legislature. S-C. Florida 
State. 

SHILEN, RONALD. The concept of objectiv- 
ity in journalism in the United States. 
D. New York. 

STemMPeL, JoHN E. with Luxon, N. N., 
Scroccs, Mrs. Rose, and Scroces, Jo- 
ANNA. A survey of the use of AP News- 
feature basic mail service in Indiana and 
North Carolina newspapers for the 
weeks of May 9 and 16, 1954. S-C. In- 
diana. North Carolina. 

Wuiraker, JoHN R. An investigation of 
feasible means, available to most news- 
papers, of increasing reader interest in 
and understanding of foreign news. S. 
Oklahoma. 

WoLsELEY, ROLAND E. Critical writing for 
the press. S. Syracuse. 

—Revision of Exploring Journalism. S. 
Syracuse. 


Photography 
Masee, ZeLt. Illustrated journalism. S. 


Florida State. 

Mauer, James L. Sequence ry mp! 
of indoor sports events without use 
auxiliary light. S. Indiana. 
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Moraan, Ray F. Continuing study of ef- 
ficiency of selected films and develop- 
ment processes for press use. S. Ne- 
braska. 


Production and Management 

DEUTSCHMANN, PavuL J. Expenditures for 
the mass media. S. Oregon. 

Greser, WALTER with STEMPEL, JoHN E. 
Result of changing AP and UP state 
wires for afternoon newspapers from 
teletype to teletypesetter operation. S-C. 
Indiana. 

McEvoy, Poynter. Continuing study of 
production requirements of selected In- 
diana newspapers. S. Indiana. 

—Are executive judgments keeping pace 
with the facts revealed by comparative 
operating statements? S-C. Indiana. 

—Study of potential effects of various pro- 
posed newspaper printing methods on 
profit patterns to determine the signifi- 
cance of savings. S. Indiana. 

Murpuy, Lawrence W. Effects of radio 
and television on the newspaper. S. Illi- 
nois. 

Norton, Davin M. Devising new method 
of preparing halftone plates for multi- 
lith production. S. Syracuse. 

PETERSON, WiLBUR (Head, Bureau of Me- 
dia Service). Annual studies of income 
and expenses and wages and hours on 
Iowa newspapers. S. Iowa. 

—Annual study of printing prices on Iowa 
newspapers. S-C. Iowa. 

—How to publish a centennial edition. S. 
Iowa. 

PripE, ARMISTEAD S. Employment of per- 
sonnel on news staffs of daily newspa- 
pers. S. Lincoln. 

RUCKER, Frank W. Newspaper organiza- 
tion and management. S. Missouri. 

SuTTON, ALBERT A. Critical study and 
analysis of typography and makeup of 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune. S-C, North- 
western. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


BRINTON, JAMES E. Development of a 
standardized test of attitudes toward the 
press. S. Stanford. 

—Effects of communication on attitudes 
toward fluoridation. S. Stanford. 


Cutuir, Scotr M. Screening articles, 
speeches, books, etc., on public relations, 
1900-1954, preparatory to compilation 
of an annotated bibliography for public 
relations. S. Wisconsin. 
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Carter, Roy E., Jr. A procedure for pre- 
testing printed materials in a cross-cul- 
tural situation. S-D-C. North Carolina 
(Stanford) 

DEUTSCHMANN, PauL. Involution and clo- 
sure components in attitudes toward 
public schools. S. Stanford. 

—A survey of attitudes toward public 
schools. S. Oregon. 

EHLING, WILLIAM E. Study of where in- 
coming students get their information 
about Syracuse University. S. Syracuse. 

HARRAL, STEWART. Book manuscript, Pub- 
lic Relations for Newspapers. S-C. 
Oklahoma. 

HOLLSTEIN, MILTON C. Attitudes of the 
working press toward public relations in 
government. D-C. Iowa. 

Jones, Robert L. and CLARK, KENNETH 
E. Trends in neighborhood attitudes to- 
ward a public housing project. S. Min- 
nesota. 

KERRICK, JEAN, The effects of intelligence 
and manifest anxiety on attitude change 
through communications. §-D-C. Cali- 
fornia. (Illinois) 

Moopy, STANLEY E. Experimental study 
of the concentrations of audience inter- 
est in ten theater productions, D-C. 
Iowa. 

Rocers, JAMES L., Jn. A study of prospec- 
tive high school teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward daily newspapers and freedom of 
information. D-C, Missouri. 

SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. The Univer- 
sity and its publics. S-C. Wisconsin. 

—Public relations through public service. 
S. Wisconsin. 

Scott, ALAN. Book manuscript, Contem- 
porary Public Relations: Principles and 
Cases. S-C. Texas. 

WestLey, Bruce H. Cognitive effects of 
various fear inductions on a problem- 
solving communication, S-D. Wiscon- 
sin. (Michigan) 

Wuire, Davip MANNING. Mass culture in 
America: a book of readings. S. Bos- 
ton. 


Radio and Television 
ABERLE, James. Research on television 
promotion. S. Missouri. 
ANDREWS, Ernest F. History of ampli- 


tude modulation radio in Iowa. §S-D. 
lowa. 


CUMMING, WILLIAM K. College and uni- 


versity activities in television. S-D-C. 
Michigan State. (lowa) 
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HeatH, Harry. Television programs of 
educators broadcast by commercial sta- 
tions. S-C. Iowa State. 

Merritt, Invinc R. Campaign expendi- 
tures and their control: a study of ex- 
penditures for television time in the 
1952 federal election. S-D-C. Illinois. 

Narzicer, RALPH O. (et al.). Opinion 
content of selected radio news programs. 
S. Wisconsin. 

PENNELL, ELLEN. Women on TV. S-C. 
Iowa State. 

ROSENBERG, Marvin. Shakespeare on tel- 
vision—a critical survey. S-C. Califor- 
nia. 

Weaver, J. Crark. History of American 
non-commercial theatre. S-C. Florida. 

—Survey of types of radio-TV p 
being done by the 106 educational radio 
and television stations in the United 
States. S. Florida. 

Wozniak, Danae F. Local news coverage 
for television. S. Florida State. 


Readership and Audience Surveys 

ALLEN, CHarLes L. A readership study of 
the Northwestern Alumni News. S-C. 
Northwestern. 

—Two readership studies of the Baltimore 
Afro-American newspapers. S-C. North- 
western. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Pau J. Elite target analy- 
sis. S-C. Oregon. 

Dopps, J. Parry and Marvin, KENNETH 
R. What does the Iowa farmer want 
from radio market news? S-C. lowa 
State. 

Haskins, Jack B. A comparison of the 
media habits of suburban and city read- 
ers of the same newspaper. S. Minne- 
sota. 

—Comparative functions of the morning 
and afternoon newspaper in the lives of 
their readers. S. Minnesota. 

Jones, Ropert L. The norming of news- 

aper readership. S. Minnesota. 

—Typologies of newspaper readership: an 
analysis of content and personal vari- 
able clusters. S. Minnesota. 

MacLean, MAtcoim §S., Jr. Factors of 
television program content appeal. S. 
Wisconsin. 

—Mass communication of public affairs 
news: a scalogram and factor analysis 
of social status and communications be- 
havior in four communities. §-D-C. 
Wisconsin. 
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Reopicx, DeWitt. Reading habits of col- 
lege students in relation to news of cur- 
rent events: a survey of a sampling of 
students at the University of Texas, now 
in its third year. S. Texas. 

SanpaGe, C. H. Analysis of radio listening 
and television viewing in Champaign 
county, Illinois. S. Illinois. 


PART Il 


Master's Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1954 
(This list continues the compilations appearing 
in the QuarTeriy in 1936 and 1945, and annually 
since 1950. All theses are by students majoring in 


journalism, and all were completed in 1954, unless 
otherwise noted.) 


Advertising and Marketing 


CuTLer, Ropert. A study and evaluation 
of the consumer analysis technique. 
Utah. 

Dopke, JoHN RUSSELL. A study of AAAA 
agency copywriting staffs and qualifica- 
tions sought in the prospective AAAA 
copywriter. Missouri. 

LeMame, JoHn S. The impact of televi- 
sion advertising on advertising in news- 
papers and magazines. New York. 

LENAHAN, DanteL James. An analysis of 
the automobile industry’s advertising and 
selling policies, 1939-1949. Iowa. 

Biography 

BLACKMAN, RoBerT. Noah Brooks of the 
Sacramento Union and Lincoln. Cali- 
fornia. 

Dutton, Eart Boyp. The influence of 
Lafcadio Hearn in the field of American 
journalism. Wisconsin. 

SWAIN, DWIGHT VREELAND. Don't worry: 
Walt Mills and his column. Oklahoma. 


Cartoons and Illustrations 
ApaMs, JoHN Berry. Analysis of Ameri- 
can editorial cartoons on international 
organization 1920 and 1945. Wisconsin. 
WILLIAMSON, WILLIAM PauL. A compara- 
tive study of picture usage in the daily 
newspapers of Mexico, D. F., and Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Iowa. 


Community Newspapers 
JoHNS, BARTON Kirsy. A survey of pro- 
motion methods used by selected weekly 
newspapers. Florida. 
SEEBORG, ARNOLD W. A study and evalu- 
ation of trends in number and circula- 
tion of weekly newspapers. Utah. 





Master's Theses, 1954 


Content Analysis 
BaTLIN, ROBERT ALFRED. Political cam- 
paign news in San Francisco newspapers 
in 1896 and 1952—a content analysis. 
Stanford. 


Benoit, JosepH R. The political content 
of six American Catholic diocesan news- 
papers. Marquette. 


CaHN, Larry MicHaeL. A value analysis 
of selected newspaper sports columns. 
Stanford. 

CADERON, AuRILIO B. Content analysis of 


the editorials of some Wisconsin dailies. 
Marquette. 


Haey, Jay DouGtas. Content analysis of 
a film: “David and Bathsheba.” Stan- 
ford. 


MANNING, DANIEL. A content analysis of 
the columns of Westbrook Pegler. Bos- 
ton. 

McCorp, MERRILL THomas. A value-anal- 
ysis of the comics. Stanford. 


Powers, James L. The effect of teletype- 
setter on Kansas newspaper content. 
Kansas. 

RICHMOND, Davip. A word study of the 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel. Ohio. 
Sorcini, JoHN P. An analysis of the edi- 
torials of the Worcester Telegram on 
local, state and national political issues 

during its first 50 years. Boston. 

TuRNAGE, Harotp. An experimental in- 
quiry into the effects of training in cer- 
tain accelerated-reading techniques upon 
some copyreading skills. Missouri. 

WILLOUGHBY, WESLEY FULLER. Newspa- 
per content in a small-daily competitive 
situation. Stanford. 


Education for Journalism 
JacoBson, Howard Boone. Extensional 
method in journalism. Missouri. 
SuTTHOFF, JoHN. Teaching and adminis- 
trative loads of journalism instructors in 
California public junior colleges. Stan- 
ford. 


Ethics and Criticism 
GENTRY, RICHARD HOMER. American soci- 
ologists’ evaluation of the press. Stan- 
ford. 
LANEY, RICHARD. A study and evaluation 


of ethics as reflected in the opinions of 


wire editors and wire service reports. 
Utah. 
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Foreign and International Journalism 


ALPERIN, Leon. An examination of the 
foreign news coverage of 10 mid-west 
dailies and the New York Times. Bos- 
ton. 

ANTHONY, WILLIAM Howarp. A content 
analysis of Hsinhua (New China) news 
agency. Stanford. 

BossaNnGe, Hector. The news from Rus- 
sia in American papers. Stanford. 

Goopricn, Hite W. The image of France 

resented by Time and Newsweek in 
1952. Stanford. 

KAWANAKA, F. YasuHIRO. Content analy- 
sis of five Japanese daily newspapers. 
Marquette. 

LigBer, ARTHUR B. Relationship of tute- 
lage and censorship to the press of the 
Near and Middle East, India, and Pak- 
istan since World War II. Minnesota. 

LoranT, Diana M. British official opinion 
on the War Between the States and its 
reflection in the leaders of the London 
Times. Towa. 

Manuup, ANTONIO G. Content analysis 
of the Philippine national Catholic week- 
ly, the Sentinel. Marquette. 

MULHERN, G. M. The Icelandic daily 
press. Boston. 

PeEHOWSKI, Marion F. The Copenhagen 
press and the Danish constitutional ref- 
erendum of 1953. Marquette. 

SINHA, BISHWANATH PRASAD. Foreign news 
in three “prestige papers”—the London 
Times, the New York Times, the Times 
of India. A comparative study of ma- 
terials of elite opinions. Missouri. 

SLeevi, Evcene. Analysis of the treat- 
ment of the Spanish Catholic church by 
newspapers representing leading factions 
during the civil war of 1936-39. Mar- 
quette. 

TraLo1, GrusepPe ALsrRrTo. // Progresso 
Italo-A mericano, an Italian daily of New 
York, surveyed in the periods Oct. 1 to 
31, 1952, and June 1 to Dec. 31, 1953. 
Kansas. 


High School Journalism 

Fo.ey, Betty J. Classroo:n news in prize- 
winning high school papers. Florida 
State. 

MALone, Grace ANN. An analysis of the 
physical content and make-up of twen- 
ty-two high school yearbooks in Texas. 
Texas. 

Wisan, Ricnarp. A study of high school 
credit allowed in journalism for college 
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entrance as a means of stimulating jour- 
nalism in the high schools. Utah. 
History 

Farris, Puiwie ANTOINE. History of Mili- 
tary Review, 1922-1953. Missouri. 

GeBHARDT, Fr. Danter, O.F.M. The his- 
tory of the Catholic Daily Tribune. 
Marquette. 

Orre, Georce F., Jr. History of the Cav- 
alry Journal. Missouri. 

REED, Roy Eart. The establishment and 
operation of the Malden Press, 1950- 
1953. Missouri. 

Wesster, Paut W. The Boston News- 
Letter and the rise of American journal- 
ism. Boston. 

WIGHTMAN, MarJoriz. A study of illus- 
trations in Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
January-June 1880. Iowa. 

WILKERSON, RoperT H. The Norman 
Transcript from 1889 to 1952. Okla- 
homa. 


Law 


HAROLDSEN, Epwin O. A study and com- 
parison of freedom of information in 
government circles on Utah’s state and 
community levels. Utah. 


Woop, DonaLp James. A free press to a 


free people: a study of newspaper dis- 
tribution in the United States. Califor- 
nia. 


Magazines 

BAKER, FALCON OLERO. The post-war rise 
of how-to-do-it and self-help themes in 
American magazines, Iowa. 

Buss, James Howarp. A study of maga- 
zine article sources found in institutions 
of higher learning at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Missouri. 

Byer, Rosert H., Jr. Woman's Day, the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Grocery 
Company’s women’s service magazine. 
Missouri. 

E.tis, NANCy Woop. A comparative study 
of the uncollected Saturday Evening 
Post stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Iowa. 

Gites, Rormert Crype. A study of edito- 
rial contents and policies of six Negro 
magazines. Texas. 

KiLcore, Bruce M. A comparison of edi- 
torial aspects of state fish and game and 


conservation department magazines. 
Oklahoma. 
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SCHAUERTE, CLEMENCE M. Flying Red 
Horses: the publications of Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co. Inc. Missouri. 

WALKER, RoBert. A study and evaluation 
of journalism techniques as used in ar- 
chitecture and contractors’ magazines. 
Utah. 


Miscellaneous 

CALDWELL, DoroTHY Mag JoHNSON. Edu- 
cation, citizenship and vocations in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1883-1953. Mis- 
souri. 

Case, Ropert. Communication through 
photography. Boston. 

GroTHE, JOHN Peter. A study of per- 
sonal characteristics of 116 newspaper 
publishers between 1928 and 1931. 
Stanford. 

MANIJAK, WILLIAM. The evolution of a 
modern labor newspaper. Wisconsin. 


News Gathering and Writing 

ALLEN, THOMAS F. Editorials on the tide- 
lands issue in twelve selected American 
dailies. Wisconsin. 

Carter, RicHarD F. How structure of 
news stories on controversy affects the 
comprehension of issues, factors related 
to issues and names. Wisconsin. 

CLarK, JerF. News coverage and interpre- 
tation of the excess profits tax problem 
in 1953 in five selected publications. 
Oklahoma. 

HesseLBROCK, RoBeRT D. A study of the 
record review columns of fifteen large 
city daily newspapers. Wisconsin. 

JOHNSON, WELBURN K. Evaluation of 
newspaper stories describing and report- 
ing on historic geography in Iron coun- 
ty, Utah. Utah. 

KENNEDY, EVELYN Kirk. A survey and 
evaluation of the personality feature 
article. Ohio. 

PEARSON, CHARLES G. An application of 
the case method to the study of report- 
ing. Kansas. 

ZUEGNER, CHARLES W. An analysis and 
comparison of the coverage given the 
first one hundred days of the Eisenhower 
administration by the Kansas City Star 
and Times and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. Kansas. 


Production and Management 


BartTIMo, V. J. Newspapers in contiguous 
communities: a case study of the Paw- 
tucket Times. Boston. 





Master's Theses, 1954 


Coxe, Ira W. Printer training. Illinois. 

Conway, RALPH Epwarp. Some criteria 
for successfully changing from weekly 
to daily newspaper publication. Stan- 
ford. 

DeerRING, Louise HELEN. A study of Pa- 
cific coast newspaper usage with regard 
to typographic style. Stanford. 

Garver, RicHarp A. Setting wire copy by 
tape: its effect on the news content of a 
paper. Indiana. 

LENMARK, BARBARA G. Some effects of the 
teletypesetter on the newspaper. Minne- 
sota. 

WETHERHOLT, Douctas J. The compari- 
son of cost, source, and use of art in 
daily newspapers of the Southeastern 
Ohio Regional Council. Ohio. 


Publics and Public Opinion 


ABRAHAMSON, FRANK. An audience study 
of selected farm practices as a guide to 
improved information programs. _Illi- 
nois. 

BLANTON, Bos W. An analysis of selected 
publications of the government of Okla- 
homa: a case study in public relations 
publications in public administration. 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


Coucn, Cart James. Attitudes and accu- 


racy of communication: a study of so- 
cial perception. Iowa. 


ERICKSON, DoNnALD V. Influencing opinion 


through 
Illinois. 

KONSTANS, Mary. Effectiveness of the 
Voice of America in Greece. Illinois. 

Koska, Epwarp THomas, Jr. Public rela- 
tions advertising as an instrument of 
communication. Illinois. 

Linpsay, Ropert G. History of the pub- 
lic relations program in the U. S. Marine 
Corps. Wisconsin. 

Linton, OTHA W:8B. A personnel study 
of the membership of the Wisconsin 
chapter of the Public Relations Society 
of America. Wisconsin. 

Loewus, FRANKLIN A. Milwaukee’s pub- 
lic relations program: a case study in 
municipal public relations. Wisconsin. 

Perry, MurvIN HENRY. A survey of prin- 
cipals and guidance personnel in lowa 
public high schools to determine their 
attitudes toward college contact work 
among high school seniors, and to dis- 
cover additional — which colleges and 
universities may take to insure more ef- 


non-commercial advertising. 
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fective contact with the high school 
graduate. Iowa. 

PHILLIPS, DONALD EuGENE. An evaluation 
of the public relations problems of city 
school superintendents in Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma. 

RoGers, JoHN. Public relations in school 
bond financing. Indiana. 

ROSINSKI, WALTER L. The public relations 
techniques and the human relations fac- 
tors concerned with the relocation of 
personnel of the refrigerator department 
of the General Electric Company. Ohio. 

SARBAUGH, LAWRENCE E. Audience inven- 
tory: a guide to more effective commu- 
nication. Illinois. 

West, KerrH. A study and evaluation of 
University of Utah publicity as reflected 
in public opinion of the state. Utah. 

WUNSCH, BARBARA JEAN. The role of short 
courses and conferences in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma public relations pro- 
gram. Oklahoma. 


Radio and Television 
BRADLEY, Harry L. The psychological ef- 
fects of television on children. Boston. 
Craic, Hersert Rusu. Distinctive fea- 
tures of radio-TV in the 1952 presiden- 

tial campaign. Iowa. 

CRANSTON, Patsy Lou. Service program- 
ming on television with particular atten- 
tion to types and content of such pro- 
grams on some major Texas stations. 
Texas. 

Davis, JOHN AARON, Jr. A study of the 
lighting equipment, facilities, and prac- 
tices in ten mid-west television stations. 
Iowa. 

Ecan, Joun J. A descriptive study and 
analysis of broadcasting in Columbus, 
Ohio. Ohio State. 

Hauck, Larry Bartiett. A study of 
sports programming and production in a 
selected group of television stations. 
Iowa. 

Hit, Harotp E. The National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters: a his- 
tory. Illinois. 

JACKSON, Lester Bong. The early stages 
in the development of channel nine, edu- 
cational television in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Missouri. 

Moore, Gary Lee. The radio news com- 
mentator in American broadcasting 
(1922-1950). Missouri. 
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MorRISON, JACQUELINE. Radio develop- 
ment in Atlanta. Georgia. 

MUSSELMAN, NORMAN Burkey. The de- 
velopment of television and its impact 
on news in a selected seven state area. 
Oklahoma. 

NEWLIN, PauL. Radio and television cov- 
erage of the 1952 political campaign. 
Ohio State. 

OESTERLING, RoBerT Davip. Pupil reac- 
tion to a series of television programs 
on junior high school guidance. lowa. 

Puitiirs, Ropert Lez. A history of 
WILL. Illinois. 

Snyper, Ropert Louis. Teacher reaction 
to a series of television programs on 
junior high school guidance. Iowa. 

Sucuy, Joun Taytor. British television, 
Aug. 12-25, 1953: a content analysis of 
programming. Iowa. 

ZAHALKA, DonaLp W. Informational ef- 
fects of script variables in radio talks. 
Wisconsin. 


Readership 


PALERMO, MICHAEL. Readership and read- 
ability: an examination of theory and 
practice. Boston. 
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Perry, B. D. Newspaper readability: a 
pilot study of a new cthod. Boston. 


Religious Journalism 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Marion. Survey of some 
elementary characteristics of the Catho- 
lic diocesan newspaper press. Mar- 
quette. 
ARNOLD, JAMES WALDRON. Objectivity in 


selected Catholic diocesan newspapers. 
Stanford. 


GREMMELS, Ropert C. A study of reli- 
gious periodicals with a particular eval- 
uation of Protestant wecklies in maga- 
zine format with national circulation. 
Ohio State. 


Mansour, SisTeR M. VIANNEY, S.S.J. The 
American Catholic press’ treatment of 
the anniversary of two papal encyclicals. 
Marquette. 


McDonaLp, Donatp J. Analysis of the 
reasoning of the editorials in a sampling 
of American Catholic periodicals. Mar- 
quette. 


Riepy, James L. Protestant newspapers in 
America 1800-1865. Wisconsin. 
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reason why certain scores from this sur- 
vey were higher than those from the 
previous survey. 

The supervisors of the present study 
were also concerned with the serious 
errors that beset both field-recording 
and editing when the exact boundaries 
of an item are not clearly set forth 
prior to the interviewing. The old “fresh 
copy” procedure seems to suffer most 
severely from these errors. Three pre- 
cautions were taken for the present 
study: 

(1) Categories were tailor-made for 
each item. For example, a number 
which referred just to the picture por- 
tion of a picture-with-caption had only 
two categories on the score-sheet: “not 
seen” and “seen”. 

(2) When a particular number re- 
ferred to some or all of a multi-part 


news item or advertisement, red arrows 
were extended (in the newspaper) from 
the number to its various referents. 

(3) During the training session, the 
supervisor had each interviewer check 
every item in her marked-up copy of 
the newspaper with the supervisor's 
master copy. This was easily handled in 
“class-room” fashion by having the 
supervisor hold the newspaper up 
against a wall and point to each item to 
be surveyed. This not only familiarized 
the interviewer with the page locations 
and the boundaries of those items, but 
provided a vital check on the accuracy 
with which each interviewer’s copy was 
marked up from the master. 

HERBERT Kay 

Technical Director, 
Dan E. Clark Il & Associates, Inc. 
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Notes for the next issue should reach him by April 1. 
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AEJ Convention to Be Held 
In Boulder August 22-26 

The Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism has 
selected the University of Colorado, in 
Boulder, as the site of the 1955 conven- 
tion, and has approved the dates of Au- 
gust 22-26. University dormitory facilities 
will be provided from Monday dinner 
through Friday breakfast. 

President Roscoe Ellard of AEJ has an- 
nounced the committees for 1955. They 
follow in alphabetical order, the first per- 
son named in each committee being the 
chairman: 

Audio-Visual Aids—Royal H. Ray, Florida 
State University; Dwight Bentel, San Jose; John 
Hohenberg, Columbia; L. J. Hortin, Ohio Univer- 
sity; Harry E. Heath, lowa State; Ed H. Johnson, 
Tulsa; Ellis Newsome, Iowa; Albert A. Sutton, 
Northwestern. 

Auditing—Perley I. Reed, West Virginia; Emil 
L. Telfel, Kansas; Sidney Towne, New York. 

Convention—Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; Nathan 
Blumberg, Nebraska; Wilson B. Key, Denver; 
Gordon Sabine, Oregon; Quintus Wilson, Utah; 
Roscoe Ellard, Columbia. 

Endowment—Ralph Nafziger, Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam F. Swindler, Nebraska; Clifford F. Weigle, 
Stanford. 

Foreign Students in Journalism—Richard T. 
Baker, Columbia; Simon Hochberger, Miami; 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Maurice E. Vo- 
taw, Missouri. 

Liaison with International Communications Or- 
ganizations—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; Robert 
W. Desmond, California; eodore E. Kruglak, 
Long Island; Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Ken- 
neth E. Olson, Northwestern; Warren C. Price, 
Oregon; O. W. Riegel, Washington and Lee; Ro- 
land E. Wolseley, Syracuse. 

Nominations — Wesley Maurer, Michigan; 
George Phillips, South Dakota State; Ross Schla- 
bach Jr., South Carolina. 

Place of Meeting in 1956—Kenneth Marvin, 
Iowa State College; C. E. Bounds, Alabama: Jo- 
seph A. Brandt, UCLA. 

Professional Freedom and Responsibility of 
Press and Radio—J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota 


(1956); Joseph A. Brandt, UCLA (1956); Roscoe 
Ellard, Columbia (1955); Gerald Forbes, Missis- 
sippi (1955); Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
(1955); Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina 
(1955); Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers (1957); De- 
Witt Reddick, Texas (1957); Fred S. Siebert, Iili- 
nois (1956); Henry Ladd Smith, Washington 
(1957); William F. Swindler, Nebraska (1957); 
Rae Weimer, Florida (1956). 

Publications—Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1957); 
Dwight Bentel, San Jose (1956); Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri (1955). 

Resolutions—A. L. Crowell, Maryland; Paul 
Thompson, Texas; John Tebbei, New York. 

Standards of Teaching—Gayle Waldrop, Colo- 
rado (1957); Warren Agee, Texas Christian 
(1956); Simon Hochberger, Miami (1955); Bry- 
ant Kearl, Wisconsin (1956); Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico (1957). 

Teaching of Editorial Page Methods and Back- 
ground Reading—William F. Swindler, Nebraska; 
Joseph A. Brandt, UCLA; George E. Simmons, 
Tulane; Gayle Waldrop, Colorado. 

Teaching of Journalism History—Lawrence W. 
Murphy, Illinois; Edwin Emery, Minnesota; Sid- 
ney Kobre, Florida State University; Frank L. 
Mott, Missouri; Kenneth Stewart, Michigan; John 
Tebbel, New York. 


University of Amsterdam Group 
Begins International Press Journal 

The first issue of the Gazette, a quar- 
terly journal sub-titled “International Jour- 
nal of the Science of the Press,” made its 
appearance in January under the sponsor- 
ship of the Institute for the Science of the 
Press of the University of Amsterdam. 

Editors of the magazine are K. Basch- 
witz in Amsterdam and F, Gail in Gote- 
borg, Sweden. Correspondents include Dr. 
Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism. 

The editors state that the Gazette is in- 
tended to serve as a forum for an interna- 
tional exchange of thoughts and experi- 
ences of researchers engaged in study of 
the mass media. 
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Prof. Thomas F. Barnhart Dies; 
Known as ‘Mr. Weekly Newspaper’ 


Thomas F. Barnhart, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota 
who was known as “Mr. Weekly Newspa- 
per” throughout the country, died January 
7. He was 52. 

Professor Barnhart collapsed in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, while on an excursion for 
press representatives and winners of the 
annual Trans World Airlines aviation 
writing awards, which he had helped to 
judge. He had been under treatment for 
two years for a constriction of the artery 
below the heart. 


He was the author of three widely 
known books on weekly newspapers. They 
are Weekly Newspaper Management, 
Weekly Newspaper Writing and Editing 
and Weekly Newspaper Makeup and Ty- 
pography. His extensive annotated bibli- 
ography for the weekly field, covering the 
years 1925 to 1941, was continued to cov- 
er another decade in the columns of the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary during 1951-52. He 
also was the author of Newspaper Sales 
Promotion. 


An authority on newspaper typography 
and design, Professor Barnhart helped to 
re-design more than 50 newspapers. One, 
the Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin, won 
the Ayer cup for typographical excellence. 
Among other newspapers which requested 
his services were the Minneapolis Tribune 
and St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Professor Barnhart was a familiar figure 
in the offices and shops of weekly newspa- 
pers, and spoke often at state and regional 
press association meetings. Among the 
community newspaper publishers who 
looked to him for advice were more than 
50 of his former Minnesota journalism 
students who own weeklies scattered across 
the country. 


He was active in the field of advertising, 
articularly in the Newspaper Advertising 
xecutives Association, and in newspaper 

promotion and circulation o—- He was 
a consultant for the Northwest Daily Press 
Association and the Minnesota Editorial 
Association, and a former president of the 
Minneapolis Advertising Club. 

Before joining the Minnesota journalism 
faculty in 1931, Professor Barnhart had 
been on the staff of the Snohomish 
(Wash.) Tribune and had served as assis- 
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tant to the field manager of the Washing- 
ton Press Association. He received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Washington 
and his M.A. degree from the University 
of Minnesota. 

A memorial scholarship fund has been 
established under the auspices of Professor 
Barnhart’s friends in the weekly newspaper 
field and of his colleagues in the School of 
Journalism. 

Surviving are his wife, Annice, and four 
children. 


Prof. John T. Trebilcock, 
Two Emeritus Professors Die 


John T. Trebilcock, associate professor 
of journalism and communications at the 
University of Illinois, died of a heart at- 
tack January 2 at Urbana. He was 41. 

Professor Trebilcock joined the Illinois 
faculty in 1948. From 1942 to 1948, ex- 
cept for a period of service in the Navy 
during World War II, he was a reporter 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Other pro- 
fessional experience included work for the 
St. Louis Star-Times, the Detroit Suburban 
Newspapers and the Business News Pub- 
lishing Company, Detroit. 

A graduate of Wayne University in 
1935, Professor Trebilcock received his 
M.S. in journalism from Northwestern 
University in 1941. During World War II 
he served as a lieutenant (j.g.) on the staff 
of the Commander Air Force, Pacific Fleet. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 

” * * 


Otho Clarke Leiter, professor of jour- 
nalism, emeritus, University of Illinois, 
died October 29, 1954, at Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. He was 76. 

Professor Leiter was an active member 
of the Illinois school’s staff from 1928 un- 
til his retirement in 1947. A graduate of 
Stanford University, he had been a news- 
paper writer and editor for 28 years before 
joining the Illinois faculty. His professional 
experience included 14 years on the Ore- 
gonian of Portland, of which he became 
city editor. 

” > * 


Walter Kay Smart, professor of business 
English, emeritus, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, died October 1, 1954. He was a mem- 
ber of the journalism faculty there from 
1922. 
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Henry Ladd Smith Assumes 
Directorship at Washington 


Dr. Henry Ladd Smith, until recently 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin, assumed his new duties as 
director of the University of Washington 
School of Communications February 1. He 
succeeds the late Vernon R. Frost. 

Dr. Smith, who was president of the 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism in 1950, is co-author, with Prof. 
Edwin Emery of the University of Minne- 
sota, of the new journalism history, The 
Press and America. 

He won the first Knopf award in history 
in 1940 for his book, Airways—The His- 
tory of the Airlines, and held a Guggen- 
heim fellowship in 1946-47 to complete his 
Airways Abroad—The Story of American 
World Air Routes. He also won the Henry 
P. Wright memorial prize in writing at 
Yale University, and a Fulbright award to 
teach journalism in Egypt. 

The 48-year-old professor is a 1929 
graduate of Yale. He received both his 
M.A. degree in journalism and Ph.D. de- 
gree in history at Wisconsin, and taught 
journalism at the universities of Kansas 
and Minnesota before joining the Wiscon- 
sin staff in 1947. He saw wartime service 
in the Pacific as a lieutenant commander, 
USNR. 

A reporter for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer from 1930 to 1935, Dr. Smith also 
worked for the Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger 
and the Canton (O.) Repository. He has 
held summer internships as a reporter for 
the Toledo Blade and the Decatur (Ill.) 
Herald and Review. 


National Association Planned 
For College Publication Advisers 


A national association of advisers and 
directors of college and university student 
publications is being formed as a result of 
action by about 30 faculty advisers. They 
met at the 30th annual conference of the 
Associated Collegiate Press in Washington, 
D. C., in October. 

Norman D. Christensen, publications ad- 
viser at the University of Miami (Fla.), 
was elected chairman. Arthur M. Sander- 
son, assistant director of ACP, located at 
the University of Minnesota, was elected 
secretary. Other members of a regional 
council which will serve as a steering com- 
mittee will be selected by the chaixman. 


Syracuse ey Launches 
Communications Ph.D. Program 


The School of Journalism at Syracuse 
University in September initiated work for 
the Ph.D. in Press Communications. The 
program was launched with two doctoral 
candidates in residence, both with master’s 
degrees in journalism. 

The program places emphasis upon 
training in statistics and requires a minor 
of 18 hours in a non-journalistic field. A 
dissertation, which will lie both in the field 
of press communications and in the area 
of the minor, is also to be required. 

Candidates will be permitted to offer a 
knowledge of advanced statistics as a re- 
search tool in place of one of the usual 
two foreign languages, or a reading and 
speaking knowledge of one foreign lan- 
guage in place of two. Examinations in all 
cases will be given by the Graduate School 
of the University. 

Dr. George L. Bird, professor of jour- 
nalism, will be the adviser to the doctoral 
candidates. The recent university approval 
of the program marks the culmination of 
more than a decade of work in building up 
the graduate journalism program, which is 
headed by Dr. Bird. 


Wisconsin Journalism School 
Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


A two-day series of round tables, panel 
discussions and institutes February 25 and 
26 was scheduled to mark the observance 
by the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism of the SOth anniversary of 
journalism education at that institution. 

Journalism courses for credit were in- 
augurated for Wisconsin students in 1905 
by Dr. Willard G. Bleyer. Departmental 
status was achieved in 1912 and in 1927 
the department became a school. A por- 
trait of Dr. Bleyer is being presented to 
the school by its alumni. 

Principal speakers slated for the two- 
day celebration were Marquis Childs of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a 1923 Wisconsin 
graduate; Irwin Maier, publisher of the 
Milwaukee Journal, and B. H. Ridder Jr., 
president of the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation and publisher of the Duluth Herald 
and News-Tribune. 

Round table discussions were planned 
for editorial, advertising and circulation 
executives. Participating in editorial round 
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tables were to be two former foreign cor- 
respondents, Louis P. Lochner and Lloyd 
Lehrbas, and Kenneth L. Payne, executive 
editor of the Reader's Digest. 


Denver to Start Lecture Series 
With $4,000 Ernie Pyle Gift 

Denver University’s School of Journal- 
ism has announced establishment of a lec- 
ture series with a $4,000 gift recently 
awarded from the Scripps-Howard Ernie 
Pyle Memorial Fund. 

Denver's Chancellor Chester M. Alter 
formally received the award from Jack 
Foster, editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver Scripps-Howard paper. 


Chanceilor Alter said that active newspa- 
permen from all parts of the country 
would be brought to give the lectures. 


Southwestern Journalism Congress 
Notes Silver Anniversary 


The Southwestern Journalism Congress 
was scheduled to have its silver anniver- 
sary program in New Orleans in March, 
with Tulane University as host. 

Among speakers scheduled were Milton 
Caniff, cartoonist; V. M. Newton Jr., 
managing editor of the Tampa Tribune, 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of the 
Tulsa Tribune. Journalism schools and de- 
partments in 15 colleges and universities of 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas are mem- 
bers of the congress. 


Southern Methodist Creates 
Press Presentation Books 

Southern Methodist University’s Journal- 
ism Department is engaged in a continuing 
research and promotion project for Harte- 
Hanks Newspapers, which publishes nine 
Texas daily newspapers. 

The current project involves doing mar- 
ket and media research and then working 
usable data into presentation books de- 
signed to be used by: retail advertising 
salesmen for the papers covered. Presenta- 
tions have been prepared for seven news- 
papers. 

The presentations include information 
on area markets, arguments for advertising 
in the newspaper, and a detailed advertis- 
ing plan for a typical merchant. The proj- 
ect is being done in a class in newspaper 
advertising and promotion taught by Mar- 
tin S. Reese. The company provides an an- 
nual grant. 
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Oklahoma Starts Four-Year 
Medical Journalism Course 


The School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma began a four-year course 
in medical journalism in the fall. The cur- 
riculum was approved by the American 
Medical Writers’ Association at its fall 
meeting in Chicago. 

Oklahoma joins the universities of Mis- 
souri and Illinois, both of which recently 
started such programs. The association is 
sending promotional material to midwest 
high schools about the three curricula. 


University of Kansas Opens 
White Historical Center 

The William Allen White Historical 
Center in the William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information was 
formally ned October 2 at the annual 
Kansas Editors Day. 

Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of the 
University of Kansas told the editors that 
the center is a contribution to the school’s 
“effort to create history-conscious young 
people who can take the long view.” 

The center is intended as a repository of 
journalistic history, particularly that of 
Kansas. The collection includes letters and 
original qreregs first editions of books 
and first issues of magazines, and original 
comic strips and cartoons by more than 45 
artists, including Thomas Nast, David Low, 
Rollin Kirby, H. T. Webster, George Her- 
riman, Rube Goldberg and Winsor McCay. 


Utah Launches Cooperative 
Summer Internship Plan 


Three Utah schools teaching journalism 
and the Utah State Press Association have 
joined in an internship program scheduled 
to start next summer. 

The students will be recommended by 
the University of Utah, Brigham Young 
University and the Utah State Agricultural 
College. The plan was outlined by Dr. 
Oliver R. Smith of Brigham Young Uni- 
versity and M. Neff Smart and Dr. Quin- 
tus C. Wilson of the University of Utah, 
and was approved by the directors of the 
State Press Association. 

The new program provides that junior 
students majoring in journalism at any of 
the three colleges may be employed by a 
weekly publisher at a subsistence wage of 
$35 for a 40-hour week. They will receive 
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up to four quarter-hours of college credit 
for completion of satisfactory work. 

Publishers would employ students from 
six to 12 weeks during June, July and 
August. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following universities have recently 
announced the establishment of new schol- 
arships: 


University of Kansas—An anonymous 
donor has provided a $500 yearly scholar- 
ship for a journalism junior. 


Long Island University—A full-tuition 
scholarship—named the George Polk Jour- 
nalism Scholarship— will be offered this 
year to a young man or woman currently 
employed in a newspaper or radio or TV 
station by the Department of Journalism. 
The scholarship is in commemoration of 
the CBS newsman who lost his life in pur- 
suit of a story in Greece in 1948. The 
scholarship will be available to employees 
who have had not more than one year of 
college. 


Oklahoma A. & M.—Two one-year 
« : ~? sships in industrial editing have been 
, ‘d incoming students this year. They 
jiven by the Semco Color Press, 
vma City, and the Society of Asso- 
Industrial Editors. These are in ad- 
to two scholarships awarded last 

or four years. 


insylvania State University—Five new 
sch arshins, totaling $675, will be award- 
ed aanually, beginning in the fall, to fresh- 
men majoring in advertising in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism. Designed to attract 
outstanding high school seniors to adver- 
tising careers, they include: 

The Ralph Beaver Strassburger Scholar- 
ship, $200, established by the Norristown 
(Pa.) Times Herald; the Steinman Journal- 
ism Award, $100, established by Lancaster 
(Pa.) Newspapers; the Valley Daily News 
Scholarship, $100, established by the Tar- 
entum (Pa.) Valley Daily News; the Rich- 
ard A. Foley Advertising Scholarship, 
$100, established by that Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency; and the General Adver- 
tising Scholarship, $175, established with 
contributions from Uniontown (Pa.) 
Newspapers, Chester (Pa.) Times, York 
(Pa.) Dispatch, and Theodore A. Serrill, 
general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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The scholarship project was started by a 
special advisory committee, with George 
G. Steele, retired advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, as chairman. 


University of Tennessee—Tv'o $200 
scholarships for graduates of Tennessee 
high schools have been established by 
Frederick T. Bonham, who retired recently 
after serving as New York Times person- 
nel director since 1929. One will bear the 
name of Mr. Bonham and the other will be 
a memorial to his mother, Mrs. Amanda 
Minnis Bonham. 


Washington State College—A new jour- 
nalism scholarship fund has been created 
as the outgrowth of the dissolution of the 
Inland Empire Sigma Delta Chi profes- 
sional chapter. John Ulrich, of the Spo- 
kane Chronicle and last secretary of the 
group, presented a check for $173.25 to 
Ron Peterson, campus SDX president, and 
H. V. Alward Jr., WSC’s coordinator of 
journalism. 


COURSE CHANGES 
University of Minnesota—An individual 
research course, “Special Problems in Mass 
Communications,” has been added to the 
graduate offerings, primarily for Ph.D. can- 
didates doing advanced work in their fields 
of special interest. 


University of Nebraska—New courses 
in “Television Journalism” and “Photogra- 
phy for Television” will be offered for the 
first time during the spring semester at the 
School of Journalism. Labovatory facilities 
and supervision will be provided by the 
staff of KUON-TV, university-operated 
commercial-channel station which began 
operating in November 1954. 

Laboratory supervisors from the station 
include Robert Schlater, A.B. Nebraska, 
M.S. Columbia, who served as instructor 
in journalism last year; and Norris Heine- 
man, B.S. Nebraska, M.S. Syracuse, an 
honor graduate of the School of Journal- 
ism who took his advanced work at the 
Radio and Television Center at Syracuse. 


Syracuse University—The School of 
Journalism will offer courses in adult liter- 
acy and writing for new literates at the 
Chautauqua Center of Syracuse University 
in the coming summer. Both courses will 
be taught by Robert S. Laubach of the 
journalism faculty. Dr. Frank Laubach, 
widely known literacy expert, will be at 
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Chautauqua for one week to give personal 
instruction in the use of literacy charts he 
has developed. He is the father of Robert 
Laubach. 


Texas Tech College—A course in “Pub- 
lic Opinion and Propaganda” will be add- 
ed, and a course in “American Journalism 
History” reinstated, in the curriculum next 
year. Both courses will be taught by Dr. 
William E. Hall, department head. The 
news-editing course, beginning next fall, 
will be offered as a two-semester course; 
the second semester has been optional. 


STAFF CHANGES 

Brigham Young University—Heber G. 
Wolsey, instructor in the radio-television 
sequence, has resigned from the journalism 
staff to rejoin Gillham Advertising Agency 
of Salt Lake City. 

Three executives from KOVO, Provo, 
Utah, have been appointed part-time lec- 
turers to teach classes formerly handled by 
him. They are L. H. Curtis, general mana- 
ger; James H. Lawrence, program director, 
and Donna Gosar, women’s director. 


University of Illinois—Frank B. Senger, 
instructor in journalism and communica- 
tions, has resigned to become advertising 
manager of the Evening News, Cadillac, 
Michigan. Senger has been publisher of the 
Daily Illini, University of Illinois student 
newspaper, and general manager of the II- 
lini Publishing Company. 

Iowa State College—Jim Riggs, associ- 
ate editor of Better Homes and Gardens, 
has succeeded Robert M. Jones as instruc- 
tor in the magazine production courses. 
Jones, formerly managing editor of 
BH&G, became editor of Family Circle 
January 1. 

Prof. Ellen Pennell, head of the home 
economics journalism sequence, resumed 
her teaching duties with the winter quar- 
ter, after a leave of absence during which 
she toured Europe. 

Harry Heath, assistant professor in 
charge of radio-TV news, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the winter quarter 
to conduct research on his doctoral disser- 
tation. 


University of Kansas—Jimmy Bedford, 
with the — (Mo.) Democrat from 
1952 to 1954, has joined the staff as an in- 
structor in photography and reporting. He 
holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
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the University of Missouri in j 

and economics. Last y ar he won a news 
photography first prize in competition of 
the Missouri Press Association. 

Lincoln University—Consuelo C. Young, 
associate professor, has been granted a 
semester leave-of-absence to pursue work 
toward a doctorate. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—*. Lawrence 
Howe has resigned as lecturer in journal- 
ism and assistant director of publicity to 
return to newspaper work. 

Oklahoma City University—Henry Lu- 
ther Bagley, who served last summer as 
director of public relations for the College 
of Education, University of Colorado, has 
joined the staff as instructor in journalism. 
A graduate of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, he received his master’s at the Colo- 
rado State College of Education. 


Southern Illinois University—Houston 
Waring, publisher for more than a quarter 
of a century of the Littleton (Colo.) Inde- 
pendent, has been named first 1955 Elijah 
P. Lovejoy lecturer in journalism. He was 
scheduled to spend three days on the cam- 
pus in January. 

Stetson University—Dr. Frederick T. C. 
Yu, who holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Iowa, has been 
named assistant professor of journalism. A 
graduate of the University of Nanking, he 
has taught at both his alma maters as well 
as the Sun Yat-sen University in Canton, 
China. He was recently engaged in re- 
search at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

University of Utah—Roy Hudson, mag- 
azine editor of the Salt Lake Tribune, has 
been appointed a lecturer. He is a gradu- 
ate of Brigham Young University and has 
a master’s degree in journalism from Stan- 
ford. 


NOTES 


Denver University—The university's So- 
cial Science Foundation this winter spon- 
sored a lecture series exploring the role of 
journalism in world affairs. Scheduled 
speakers were Theodore Streibert, director 
of the U. S. Information Agency; Alastair 
Buchan, Washington correspondent of the 
London Observer; Harrison Salisbury, New 
York Times; Palmer Hoyt, publisher of 
the Denver Post, and Marquis Childs, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 





News 


University of Illinois—Frank E. School- 
ey, associate professor, has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. For the past 
four years Schooley has been treasurer of 
the organization. He previously was presi- 
dent of NAEB for two years. 

University of lowa—Prof. Ellis H. New- 
some, head of advertising, has been elected 
chairman of a new education committee 
representing midwest advertising teachers 
in their relationship with the central region 
of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

Three lectures by Prof. William E. Por- 
ter, given at the University of Rome when 
he was a Fulbright lecturer, have been 
published in the annual report of the Isti- 
tuto di Pubblicismo there. The lectures, 
printed in Italian, deal with U. S. advertis- 
ing, radio, and journalism education. 


Iowa State College—Radio-TV students 
are producing five live television programs 
each week as a part of the Iowa State Tel- 
evision Laboratory program. The programs 
are informational in content, stressing ma- 
jor technical fields at the college. 

Plans have been completed for a new 


laboratory for news photography students. 
Several fully equipped darkrooms will be 
included. Prof. James W. Schwartz teaches 
the course. 


University of Kansas—Frances Grin- 
stead, associate professor, was director of 
the Fourth Kansas Writers’ Conference 
last summer. 

Emil L. Telfel, associate professor, has 
been appointed to the board of directors of 
the Kansas Public Relations Association. 

Lincoln University—Dean A. S. Pride is 
narrator in the film, “The Negro Press,” 
recently released by American Newsreels 
as a 30-minute short. 

The journalism faculty has named five 
recipients for awards at the Headliner 
Week Banquet in April. The Pottstown 
(Pa.) Mercury, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
and Look magazine have been chosen for 
the Award for Significant Contributions to 
Better Human Relations. P. L. Prattis, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
and Roscoe Dungee, editor-publisher of the 
Black Dispatch, Oklahoma City, were 
named for Citations of Merit. 

Michigan State College—Journalism stu- 
dents are carrying out regular staff duties 
in the newsroom and the film department 
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of the college’s own television station, 
WKAR-TV. Students produce regular 
news shows and background news pro- 
grams. 


University of Minnesota—The 8th an- 
nual memorial lecture in the series spon- 
sored by the Twin Cities Newspaper Guild 
and the School of Journalism has been 
published in booklet form. The lecture, 
“Foreign News: A Weapon for World 
Peace?,” was given by George V. Forgu- 
son, editor of the Montreal Star. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, school director, is 
a member of the advisory committee con- 
sidering a program sponsored by the 
American Political Science Association to 
stimulate advanced training of young men 
for careers in political reporting. The com- 
mittee is operating under a grant from Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson Poynter of the St. Peters- 
burg Times. 


James B. Reston, chief Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, was 
scheduled to give on February 22 the first 
of a series of university lectures arranged 
under a grant from the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune in memory of the late Gideon 
D. Seymour, executive editor from 1944 to 
1954. Lecturers will be world leaders in 
affairs of public interest, as selected by a 
committee composed of university, news- 
paper and civic group representatives. 


University of Nebraska—The Tech- 
niques of Creative Thinking, by Prof. 
Robert P. Crawford, has been adopted by 
three business book clubs and syndicated 
to more than 40 dailies by United Fea- 
tures. Since he originated his unique course 
in 1921, more than 500 executives have 
taken it by correspondence, in addition to 
the resident enrollment. 

Ohio University—Seven interns are en- 
rolled in a seminar class at Ohio Univer- 
sity following a summer’s work with news- 
papers in Marietta, Wauseon, Findlay, 
Niles, Tiffin and Martins Ferry, Ohio, and 
Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio State University—The first Press 
Institute to be conducted for working 
newspapermen and women of Ohio daily 
newspapers was scheduled to open Febru- 
ary 14 at the School of Journalism. The 
five-day institute was planned to cover 
such subjects as types of city charters in 
Ohio, structure of county governments and 
metropolitan districts, Ohio freedom of 
press problems, slum clearance, urban re- 
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development and municipal finance. Prof. 
F. W. Maguire is director of the institute, 
which was limited to 25 participants. 

Highlight of the conference was an ad- 
dress by Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
on “The Press, Can It Help Build a Free 
World?” Ethridge also was to conduct a 
seminar for the newsmen and attend a din- 
ner with them. Other leading faculty mem- 
bers for the institute were Dr. James E. 
Pollard, director of the School of Journal- 
ism; Dr. Edgar Dale of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, and Charles T. 
Haun, picture editor of the Detroit Free 
Press. 


University of Oklahoma—tLeslie H. 
Rice, associate professor, was named to the 
Better one po Contests Committee of 
the National Editorial Association. 

Stewart Harral, director of public rela- 
tions studies, has been named to the public 
relations committee of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association. 

David P. Bergin, assistant professor, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University of 
Texas in August. 


Oklahoma A. & M.—The Department 
of Technical Journalism and the “Aggie 
Society” are sponsoring the Oklahoma Ag- 
riculturist, a magazine edited by the stu- 
dents in the School of Agriculture. The 
publication is in its first year. 


Pennsylvania State University—A grad- 
uate society for journalism students has 
been established. Robert O. Shipman, in- 
structor in journalism, is president. The 
club, which would like to communicate 
with similar associations in other schools, 
aims to promote advanced journalism re- 
search, encourage high scholarship and 
outstanding contributions, and stimulate 
exchange of ideas. 


Syracuse University—Prof. Roland E. 
Wolseley has been engaged as a faculty 
adviser for the Christian Authors Guild, a 
non-profit correspondence school for writ- 
ers on religion, in Philadelphia. He is asso- 
ciated with Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, exec- 
utive director, Division of Christian Publi- 
cations, American Baptist Convention. 


Texas Tech College—A four-page print- 
ed laboratory newspaper, Tech Journalism 
News, has been reintroduced for the bene- 
fit of advanced journalism students. The 
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paper, discontinued during the war, will be 
published semi-annually with financing by 
a Lubbock firm. 

Prof. Dodd Vernon has been appointed 
to a “critical service panel” of the Texas 
Press Association. The panel provides 
Texas newspaper publishers with analyses 
of front pages upon request. 

Prof. Louise Allen, agricultural journal- 
ism specialist, recently published six arti- 
cles in the Progressive Farmer. 


West Virginia University—In an article 
written for the 1955 edition of the West 
Virginia Encyclopedia, Prof. Donovan H. 
Bond points out that 924 publications of 
all types have been established in the area 
that is now West Virginia. A weekly paper 
was published within the area as early as 
1790. The total of 228 surviving publica- 
tions compares favorably with the rest of 
the country, the mortality being about 
15% below the national average, he 
stated. 


The first annual Advertising Short 
Course, under the auspices of the School 
of Journalism, was scheduled to begin 
March 12. Designed primarily for news- 
paper advertising sales personnel, the 
course this year consisted of lectures 
stressing new techniques and current pro- 
cedures in newspaper advertising. 





Letters from Readers: 
A Correction 
To the Editor: 


I would like to call your attention to an 
error which inadvertently crept into my 
article, “The Press in Indonesia: By-Prod- 
uct of Nationalism,” in the Summer 1954 
QUARTERLY, pp. 337-46. 

On page 345 I wrote: “Under the gui- 
dance of the Ministry of Information the 
PWI also sponsored the founding of a na- 
tional Eye institute in May 1952.” The 
date the founding of this institute is 
incorrect, and should he Sept. 1, 1952. The 
name of the institute here referred to is 
the Jajasan Lembaga Pers dan Pendapat 
Umum (Indonesian Press Institute), not to 
be confused with the Jajasan Pers Na- 
sional, which was founded in May 1952. 

I would like to thank Mr. Marbangun 
of the Indonesian Press Institute of Dja- 
karta for calling this error to my attention. 


Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
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MOTIVATION RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
By GeorGce HorsLey SmitH, Rutgers University. 254 pages, $5.00 


This volume, the second in the series sponsored by the Advertising Research Foundation, 
is an introduction and guide to the best possible application of the social sciences in the 
many complex problems of advertising and marketing fact finding. It will aid advertisers, 
advertising ia and agencies, and sales and marketing Pe in applying research 
techniques properly. It shows how motivaiion studies shou conducted, and in particu- 
lar, covers the application of projective psychological techniques to to advertising and selling. 


— Haske ty 
Me- 





ADVERTISING ACCNCY OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 


By ROGER Barton, McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising and Selling. 
432 pages, $6.00 
An authoritative git to effective methods of operating an advertising a cooney It thor- 
oughly describes functions of advertising agencies and how these funct are organ- 
ized and exercised in agencies of gam | Case material from both large and small 
agencies is used to illustrate methods, and comprehensive treatment incl even such 


collateral operations as new business development, personnel administration, and financial 
and accounting management. 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. New Sixth Edition 


By ARTHUR JUDSON BREWSTER, formerly Head, Department of Adver- 
tising, Syracuse University; HerperT Hatt PaLtmer, University of 
Rhode Island; and Rosert G. INGRAHAM, Vice President and Adver- 
tising Director, Katharine Gibbs School. 480 pages, $5.50. 
The new sixth edition of an introductory advertising book that has become a winner in the 
advertising and marketing field. Simple, understandable, teachable . . . it covers advertising 


history and economics as well  & how advertising is p and brought to the customer. 


ared 
The -¥ edition is up-to-date, including television fon and the operations of the Advert 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING 


By ROBERT GUNNING. 275 pages, $3.75 


An exceptionally useful and stimulating book with applications to practically every field 
SS eee 9 ee ee eee that ‘writing is an art and'acience; that much 0 
writing fails to convey its meaning; that successful writers with a wide audi- 
be ° 1, principles of clear statement; that anyone can seg the form and 
force of his writing by using readability yardsticks and basic principles 


THE WAY TO WRITE. New Second Edition 


By RupotpH Fiescu and A. H. Lass, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 480 pages, $2.68 


A composition book, thoroughly revised and up-to-date, that stresses the how of writing. 


The problems of learning to write a oached from the student's pas of view. = 
tudes toward ss are surveyed and te suggestions for procedures selectin: 
organizing them, and writing about them are presented. The various sails ls needed for the 


improvement of’ rt are "seated concrete] aa informally. Clear thinking and effective 
communication of ideas are emphasized. All aspects of composition (sentence structure, 
paragraphing, punctuation, grammar, diction) are treated. 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Directory for 1955 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Roscoe Ellard, Columbia; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa 
State; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina; s8CRETARY-TREAS- 
uRER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, George E. 
Simmons, Tulane, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below). Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


Frank L. Mott, Missouri, Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, William F. Swindler, Nebraska, 
Clifford F. Weigle, Stanford (terms expire 1956); Roy E. Carter, North Carolina, War- 
ren C. Price, Oregon, Royal Ray, Florida State, David M. White (chairman), Boston 
(terms expire 1958); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota. 


COUNCIL ON RADIO AND TELEVISION JOURNALISM 
Harry Heath, lowa State (term expires 1956); Donald Brown (chairman), Illinois, 
Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota (terms expire 1957); 
Arthur M. Barnes, Jowa, Floyd K. Baskette, Colorado (terms expire 1955). 


American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Gordon A. Sabine, Oregon; VICE-PRESIDENT, James E. Pollard, Ohio State; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State, Wesley C. Maurer, Michigan 


MEMBERS 


Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, 
Washington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma A. & M., South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1945) 
PRESIDENT, Quintus C. Wilson, Utah; VICE-PRESIDENT, Wallace R. Biggs, Wyoming; 
deputy SECRETARY-TREASURER, Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland. INSTITUTIONS REPRE- 
SENTED: Universities—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, 
Butler, Creighton, Denver, Drake, Duquesne, Houston, Kent State, Lincoln, Loyola of 
the South, Maine, Maryland, Miami, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Omaha, South Dakota, Southern Illinois, Southern Methodist, Temple, Texas Christian, 
Tulsa, Utah, West Virginia, Wyoming. State Colleges—Fresno, Idaho, Mississippi 


Southern, North Texas, Oklahoma A. & M., San Jose, South Dakota, Texas A. & M., 
Texas Technological. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Dwight Bentel, San Jose, ASJSA, Fred S. Siebert (secretary- 
treasurer), Illinois, AASDJ, Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, AEJ (terms expire 1955); Don- 
ald D. Burchard, Texas A.&M., ASJSA, Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, AASDJ, John E. 
Stempel, Jndiana, AEJ (terms expire 1956). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Edward Lindsay 
(president), ASNE; Carl Rountree, NEA; Rex Howell, NARTB; Holt McPherson, 
SNPA; Walter W. White (vice-president), ANPA; L. M. White, IDPA. 


ACEJ ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Burton Marvin, Kansas (term expires 1955); Leslie G. Moeller 
(chairman), Jowa, and Quintus C. Wilson, Utah (terms expire 1956); Earl English, 
Missouri (term expires 1957). PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, Hartford 
Courant (term expires 1954); E. J. Kahler, Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (term expires 
1955); E. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR, WSYR-TV, Syracuse (term expires 1956). 
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man’s constant efforts to break down the barriers erected against the free flow of 
information and ideas. 


Carefully pe mb the relationship of American journalism to the 
economic and social progress of our people, the authors reject the that 
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NEWSPAPER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
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COVERING YOURTOWN: New Adventures in 
Newspaper Reporting 


by EDWARD F. iy or pone ib sp 
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ws gathering and news writing problem. 
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EXPLORING JOURNALISM (Second Edition 
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PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM 


By William F. Swindler 


Professor of Journalism and Director of School of Journalism, 
University of Nebraska 


This is a textbook in newspaper law using the case 
method in modified form. It is designed to acquaint 
prospective journalists with their rights and responsi- 
bilities under the law by showing: (1) the historical 
principles on which the law is based, (2) the manner 
in which these principles have been applied to specific 
current journalistic practices, and (3) the direction in 
which modern law seems to be heading. The book cov- 
ers the legal problems of both the news and business 
side of newspapers and deals with representative prob- 
lems of advertising and radio journalism. 


Published in March. Probable price $6.00 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR JOURNALISTS 
By David Manning White and Seymour Levine 


. . + “In this book they have done an excellent job of 
describing ina simple and understandable way the 
basic research tools which journalists of the future need 
to understand.” . . . George H, Gallup 


September, 1954. $1.50 


- 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





